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Introduction 


Joseph de Maistre’s Examination of the Philosophy of Bacon is of 
interest for a number of reasons. In the broad context of early 
nineteenth-century intellectual history, Maistre’s critique of empiricism 
can be seen as part of a wider defence of Christian spiritualism against 
modern scientific materialism. Sharing something of the perspective of 
Chateaubriand’s Romanticism as well as the spiritualism of Maine de 
Biran and Royer-Collard, Maistre’s work exemplifies a tuning away 
from the materialism and empiricism of the Encyclopedists and the 
Ideologues and a return to religious and spiritual values. Since Bacon 
had been touted by the philosophes as the first spokesman for modern 
science and the father of its inductive method, he was perhaps a logical 
target for an offensive against the Enlightenment, but Maistre was the 
only conservative writer of the time to undertake a detailed critique of 
the English thinker. 

By the time he turned his attention to Bacon, Maistre had already 
won a reputation as a defender of throne and altar. In his Consider- 
ations on France of 1797 he had spelled out what he perceived to be 
the deleterious social and political consequences of eighteenth-century 
thought. In other well known works — the Essay of the Generative 
Principle of Political Constitutions and other Human Institutions 
(1814), On the Pope (1819) and St. Petersburg Dialogues (1821) - 
Maistre would broaden his attack on the Enlightenment and develop his 
distinctive defence of traditional Catholic beliefs. However the Examen 
has its own special interest as the work that contains Maistre’s most 
detailed critique of Bacon and eighteenth-century scientism. 

Though perhaps not as well known as some of Maistre’s other 
works, the importance of the Examen has long been recognized, at least 
in France. On its publication in 1836, Augustin Bonnetty remarked that 
“it would perhaps be necessary to go back to Pascal’s Lettres provin- 
ciales to find a more severe, more mocking, more pointed critique.” 
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More recently, it has been described it as “one of Maistre’s most 
original and most neglected works,”? one that is essential for an 
understanding of Maistre’s epistemology, which in turn provided 
Maistre with the foundations for his political thought as well as for his 
critique of modern science and the thought of the Enlightenment.’ 
Given its importance in the corpus of Maistre's works, what is 
surprising is that the Examination has never before been translated into 
English.‘ 

The work is significant as well as an example of Maistre’s powerful 
prose style. Sainte-Beuve, probably nineteenth-century France’s most 
distinguished literary critic, thought that Maistre’s chapters in the 
Examination “on final causes and on the union of religion and science 
contained ... certainly some of the finest pages that have ever been 
written in a human language.”* The Examination is noteworthy too as 
a showcase of Maistre’s polemical skills.° 

At the same time it must be acknowledged that the Examination has 
always been of more interest to Maistre’s admirers than to Bacon 
scholars. Whatever the validity of Maistre’s critique (and, as we shall 
see, he certainly raised issues of continuing importance), the fact is that 
his critique has been generally ignored by those who have studied 
Bacon and his role in the history of science. Whether or not this 
neglect has been unfortunate or blameworthy, given Maistre’s stature 
in the history of conservative thought, his critique of Bacon remains 
significant for what it tells about Maistre’s own thought, about attitudes 
towards science in his time, and for its relevance for issues that remain 
under debate today. 

It also must be acknowledged that it is not easy to reach a fair 
assessment of Joseph de Maistre’s critique of Francis Bacon. Both 
Bacon and Maistre have been subject to sharply divergent interpreta- 
tions.’ Both have been charged with subordinating the search for truth 
to personal and political considerations. Both dealt with issues (such 
as the nature of science and its relation to society generally and to 
political and religious authority) that remain very controversial.’ Both 
were masters of rhetoric, highly proficient in the lawyer’s trade of 
persuasive argument. Most of Bacon’s writings were either in English 
or have been translated into English. If English-speaking readers are to 
judge between them, it seems only fair that Maistre’s case should also 
be available in English. 

In short, there seems reason enough to provide an English version 
of Maistre’s Examination of the Philosophy of Bacon. 

In this introduction, I will try to place the work in the context of 
Maistre’s life and other writings, explore his reasons for attacking 
Bacon, outline the main features of Maistre’s epistemology, note the 
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differences between his “first” and “second” critiques of Bacon, trace 
the main features of his attack in the Examination, review some 
assessments of the effectiveness and validity of his criticisms, and 
consider as well the relevance of Maistre’s ideas today. 

Joseph de Maistre himself was amused by the rather incongruous 
spectacle of two men of state struggling over philosophical questions. 
In a letter written at the time he was working on the Bacon book, he 
told a friend: “I don’t know how I found myself led to mortal combat 
with the late Chancellor Bacon. We boxed like two Fleet Street toughs, 
and if he pulled some of my hair, I’m also sure his wig is no longer in 
place.” Nevertheless, the quarrel with Bacon was no joking matter 
and no accident, since it involved fundamental issues that had 
concerned Maistre most of his life. 

There is little in Maistre’s background, education, and early career 
that would lead anyone to predict his challenge to Bacon’s stature as 
a philosopher of science.'? Born in 1753, the son of a distinguished 
magistrate in Chambéry, the capital of Savoy, then a province of the 
Kingdom of Piedmont-Sardinia, Maistre received a conventional 
classical education from the Jesuits and from the local royal collége 
before going on to Turin for his legal training. He followed in his 
father’s footsteps, becoming in turn a magistrate of the Senate of 
Savoy, a provincial high court that functioned as the equivalent of a 
French parlement. Promoted to the rank of Senator just on the eve of 
the French Revolution, he might well have continued in a conventional 
legal career if a French Revolutionary army had not invaded his 
homeland in September 1792. Maistre was unusual among the native- 
born magistrates of the Senate of Savoy in that he alone refused to live 
under the Revolutionary regime. He fled, first to Piedmont, and then 
to Lausanne, where he began a new career as a counter-revolutionary 
propagandist. 

In retrospect, there are facets of Maistre’s early career that might be 
considered straws in the wind. We now know that by 1792 he had put 
together one.of the largest and most scholarly private libraries in pre- 
Revolutionary Savoy.'' He owned works by most of the important 
authors of the Enlightenment, including Bacon, Galileo, John Locke, 
Descartes, Newton, GJ. s’Gravesande, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
Helvétius, Condillac, Mably, and Adam Smith, editions of Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire historique et critique and Diderot’s Encyclopédie, a 180- 
volume collection of the Mémoires de l’'Académie Royale des Sciences 
et des Arts, and a 230-volume collection of the Journal Encyclopédique 
(from the 1760’s through 1791).'* It is true that Maistre had to 
abandon most of this first library when he fled Savoy in 1792, but we 
know that he built up a second library from that date on, a library that 
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included editions of Descartes, Leibniz, Mirabeau, Newton, and 
Voltaire.'? We also know, from his private notebooks, that in addition 
to judicial work in these years he was reading widely in both classical 
and modern authors.'* In 1784, when Joseph’s younger brother Xavier 
and some other young gentlemen in Chambéry began organizing a 
project to launch Savoy’s first hot-air balloon (in emulation of the 
Montgolfier brothers who made the first successful flight at Annonay 
in France the previous summer), it was Joseph who was sent to Geneva 
to consult the celebrated physicist Benedict de Saussure on the 
technical details. He was also drafted to write the “Prospectus” to enlist 
subscribers to finance the project, which succeeded with a twenty- 
minute ascent in May 1784.'° From Maistre’s diaries we know as well 
that while in exile in Lausanne in 1793 he found time to take lessons 
in “experimental physics.”'* In short, Maistre had been a magistrate 
in the tradition of Montesquieu, with an intelligent and scholarly 
interest in most aspects of contemporary culture. As will be apparent 
to any reader of his mature works, including the Examination of the 
Philosophy of Bacon with its citations and references to an impressive 
number of figures in the history of science, Maistre became one of the 
most many-sided and best read men of his generation.” 

Another manifestation of Joseph de Maistre’s broad interests was his 
involvement in Freemasonry during most of the years of his judicial 
career in Savoy. It was often the case, apparently, that in the eighteenth 
century Masonic lodges were active in the promotion of scientific 
learning.’* The lodges to which Maistre belonged, however, seem to 
have been characterized by esoteric and mystic impulses rather than 
Newtonian science.'? Maistre may have learned how to use the 
Masonic rhetoric that spoke of the deity as an “Eternal Geometer,””° 
for example, but when the opportunity arose in 1782 for him to express 
his own ideas on the nature and goals of Freemasonry, what he 
proposed was a scheme to use the network of lodges to work behind 
the scenes for the reunification of the Christian churches,’ Maistre’s 
Masonic adventure confirms his openness to certain fashionable 
features of Enlightenment culture, but it would be difficult to establish 
any link between these activities and his knowledge of contemporary 
science. On the other hand, Maistre’s attraction to the esoteric currents 
of thought he encountered in Masonic circles suggests that defence of 
the possibility of arcane or occult knowledge may have been one 
motivating factor in his epistemological theorizing and his critique of 
scientism.” 

In any case, we have evidence that well before the French Revol- 
ution confirmed Joseph de Maistre in his opposition to the main 
currents of Enlightenment thought, he had already been disquieted by 
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the potentially adverse effects of the natural sciences.”? As early as 
his 1782 unpublished memoir on Freemasonry, he had criticized those 
“supposedly wise men” who, “ridiculously proud of some childish 
discoveries, discourse on fixed air, vaporize the diamond, teach planets 
how long they must last, swoon over a little petrifaction or the 
proboscis of an insect, etc., but take care not to condescend to asking 
themselves once in their lives what they are and what is their place in 
the universe.”“ In his Considerations on France of 1797, the work 
that established his reputation as a defender of throne and altar, Maistre 
claimed that “too many French scholars [savants] were the principal 
authors of Revolution, too many approved and gave their support.” 

In his next important work, the Essay on the Generative Principle 
of Political Constitutions and other Human Institutions (written in 1809 
in St Petersburg where he was serving as the Sardinian ambassador to 
the court of the Russian tsar but not published until 1814), Maistre 
sounded a sharp warning about the dangers of science, claiming that “if 
we do not return to the old maxims, if the guidance of education is not 
returned to the priests, and if science is not uniformly relegated to a 
subordinate rank, incalculable evils await us. We shall become 
brutalized by science, and that is the worst sort of brutality.””° 

These works, however, contained no specific attacks on Bacon or his 
philosophy. We know that Maistre had long admired Bacon’s Essays, 
which he described in his St Petersburg Dialogues (otherwise so 
critical of Bacon) as containing “more solid, practical, and positive true 
knowledge than can, in my opinion, be found in any other book of this 
kind.”” In one of Maistre’s early notebooks we find extracts from 
“Of Judicature,” one of Bacon’s Essays, with Maistre’s French 
translation on opposite pages.” Maistre’s own Discours sur la 
caractére extérieur du Magistrat, an oration delivered to the Senate of 
Savoy in 1782, had been on one of the themes of Bacon’s essay, i.e., 
that the magistrate must not only be just, but his external appearance 
and actions should bespeak dignity and incorruptibility.” Maistre 
seems, too, to have agreed with Bacon’s approach to interpreting the 
myths and fables of antiquity. In a 1798 notebook entry, Maistre 
excerpted from William Robertson’s Historical Disquisition Concern- 
ing the Knowledge which the Ancients had of India (Basel 1792) a 
passage that denigrated Greek mythology as the product of a period of 
anarchy, violence, and immorality, and then added his own reflection 
on the passage: “Greek mythology is full of intelligence, and even 
wisdom, which is very extraordinary. It contains a crowd of allegories, 
charming or sublime. It could not have been invented by barbarians. 
That some vulgarity may have been mixed in proves nothing, See 
Bacon’s Wisdom of the Ancients.”*° In his Essay on the Generative 
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Principle (1809), Maistre suggests that a fable can be something “much 
truer than ancient history for those who are ready to understand it,”*! 
a proposition that clearly accords with Bacon’s approach. In any case, 
it is curious and probably significant that Bacon’s Wisdom of the 
Ancients is never cited in Maistre’s Examination of the Philosophy of 
Bacon.” 

On reflection, we can think of a number of reasons why Joseph de 
Maistre might have been expected to be relatively sympathetic to 
Francis Bacon. Both were trained in the law, both were staunch 
royalists and opposed to political or social innovations, both were 
highly sensitive to any infringement on the sovereignty of the monarch, 
and both feared the disruptive effects of private interpretation of the 
Scriptures and “sectaries” who defied established religious authority.” 
They differed in language, nationality, and religion, of course, but 
Maistre was something of an Anglophile who had taken the trouble to 
teach himself a reading knowledge of English while still a young 
magistrate.** He clearly respected (and often cited) other Protestant 
English writers such as Ralph Cudworth, Robert Boyle, Robert Black, 
and Isaac Newton. If Maistre turned on Bacon, it had to be for more 
substantive reasons than difference of religion or nationality. 

The first evidence we have that Joseph de Maistre was thinking of 
giving Bacon special attention occurs in his notebooks. In a manuscript 
notebook labelled Philosophie D there is a substantial section headed 
“Notes on Bacon to be used for an examination of his philosophy,” 
which is dated St Petersburg, 1806. On the very first page of these 
notes, Maistre cites Article 6 of Bacon’s Filum Labyrinthi sive 
Formula inquisitionis (which, despite the Latin title, was written in 
English). Maistre’s reflections on the passage reveal some of his 
deepest convictions, suggest the relationship of these concerns to 
Bacon, and explain as well, perhaps, his failure to publish his critique 
during his lifetime. 


Article 6 explains Bacon’s principal thought: “For since the Christian faith, the 
greatest number of wits have been employed, and the greatest helps and 
rewards have been converted upon divinity. And before time likewise, the 
greatest part of the studies of philosophers was consumed in moral philosophy, 
which was as the heathen divinity.” 

This is what really distressed him, and this is what pleases our century so 
much. With all his intelligence, he ignored the following fundamental truths: 

1. All nations begin with theology, and are founded on theology. 

2. The more its institutions are theological, the stronger the nation. Rome, 
Sparta, etc. 
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3. All sciences spring from theology, and everywhere theologians found 
sciences. Egyptian priests. Etruscan brahmins. Fathers of the Church. St 
Thomas. St Bernard. The twelfth-century Bacon. Alexis de Spina [Alessandro 
della Spina], Dominican, who died at Pisa in 1313. Cardinal Nicolas of Cusa, 
who died in 1414. Purbarch {Peurbach]. Regiomontanus and finally Copernicus. 
Bacon himself says that no one occupied themselves entirely with science 
except perchance some monk in a cloister. Ibid. § 6. 

4. The more theology is perfect, the more it is fertile. This is why Christian 
nations have surpassed all others in the sciences, and why the Indians and the 
Chinese, with their so much and too much praised wisdom, will never catch up 
with us. Copernicus, Kepler, Descartes, and Newton are the immediate 
productions of the Gospel; I say the immediate productions. 

5. The more theology will be cultivated, honoured, and dominant, the more 
(all else being equal) human science will be perfect. 

The development of these truths would produce a large book; but why would 
it be necessary to prove them? They are clear in themselves; to see them, it is 
only necessary to open one’s eyes. They flow from the most evident principles. 
Metaphysics demonstrates them, history proclaims them. Sometimes I am 
tempted to cry out FILII HOMINUM USQUEQUO GRAVI CORDE?** But I am afraid 
that Condillac’s disciples and even his schoolchildren will treat me only as a 
priest; I do not want to expose myself.” 


Maistre had already developed the theme of the relationship between 
theology (or religion) and lasting institutions in his Considerations on 
France,* and it would be the central theme of his Essay on the 
Generative Principle of Political Constitutions and other Human 
Institutions. Extending the notion of the foundational and civilizing 
role of religion from politics to the sciences was probably natural 
enough. 

Maistre’s reluctance to expose himself may account for the fact that 
it is only in the works published after his death in February 1821, The 
St Petersburg Dialogues (1821) and An Examination of the Philosophy 
of Bacon (1836), that his criticisms of Bacon and what he represented 
were expressed in any detail. We can speculate that his caution may be 
explained by his awareness of the achievements of contemporary 
science and by his appreciation of the seriousness of the philosophical 
and religious problems involved. In a letter written towards the end of 
his life, Maistre warned a clerical friend who was thinking of writing 
a work of apologetics: 


Be very careful ... of the objection taken from science. It is a very delicate 
point ... this is a subject about which I have meditated a great deal. Science is 
a plant that we must abandon to its natural growth ... To be learned is not 
everything; it is necessary to be as learned as necessary, and when necessary, 
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and as much as necessary. The fire that gives life to man, the fire that warms 
him when he is cold, and the fire that burns him when he falls into it, is not at 
all the same thing in its results, and yet it is always fire.” 


The delicacy of the issues involved is a point that Maistre stressed in 
the long last note of the St Petersburg Dialogues. There, after 
reflecting at length on various theoretical, mathematical, and observa- 
tional issues concerning astronomy and geomorphology, he breaks off 
with the following unfinished remark: 


In closing, let us observe that several parts of science, notably those in 
question at the moment, rest on infinitely delicate observations, and that all 
delicate observation requires a delicate conscience. The most rigorous probity 
is the premier quality of every observer eae 


This note also suggests Maistre’s focus on moral issues. As we will 
see, Maistre’s critique of Bacon centers on what he perceives to be the 
dangerous moral implications of Bacon’s philosophy. 

Maistre’s “first” attack on Bacon occurs in the St Petersburg 
Dialogues, Although the Dialogues were written first (during the years 
from 1809 to 1813), with the Examination of the Philosophy of Bacon 
following in the years from 1814 to 1816, it is probably a mistake to 
try to trace any substantive development in his critique in the interven- 
ing years.‘' It is true that in the Dialogues Maistre gives the impres- 
sion that he is seeing and judging Bacon through his eighteenth-century 
disciples rather than from a detailed study of Bacon’s own writings. He 
says that “there is a sure rule for judging books just as there is for 
judging men: it is enough to know by whom they are loved and by 
whom they are hated.” Maistre uses Bacon to illustrate the rule: “As 
soon as you see a book made popular by the encyclopedists, translated 
by an atheist, and unstintingly praised by the past century’s flood of 
philosophers, you can be sure, without further examination, that its 
philosophy is false and dangerous, at least in its general founda- 
tions.’*? However, as we have already seen, we now know that it was 
in 1806 that Maistre began his “special and thorough study of that 
strange philosophy” (as he put it in a letter to Louis de Bonald).” If 
the attack in the Dialogues lacks the long quotations from various 
Latin, English, and French editions of Bacon that are a feature of the 
Examination, as well as the much sharper tone of the second critique, 
it must be for stylistic or strategic reasons.“ Maistre was almost 
ready to publish the St Petersburg Dialogues when he died; we simply 
don’t know if he ever intended the Examination of the Philosophy of 
Bacon to see the light of day. 
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In any case, the context of Maistre’s attack on Bacon in the 
Dialogues is an epistemological discussion, which in turn is part of a 
broader discussion of the utility of prayer. The latter topic is obviously 
one of the major themes of the St Petersburg Dialogues, which are 
subtitled “Conversations on the Temporal Government of Providence.” 
The efficacy of prayer as a “secondary cause” depends, of course, on 
the existence of a transcendent God, and Maistre’s epistemological 
discussion aims at demonstrating the possibility of knowing and 
interacting with a reality that transcends the visible material world. 
Since much of the force of the argument against Bacon (in both the 
Dialogues and in the Examination) rests on this epistemological theory, 
it appears essential to provide at least a brief explanation Maistre’s 
position as it appears in the Dialogues. 

It must be appreciated, of course, that Maistre was not a systematic 
or “professional” philosopher; nowhere did he offer a systematic 
exposition of his epistemological ideas. His views were elaborated and 
enunciated in reaction to the theories of John Locke, which Maistre 
judged to be absolutely destructive of traditional morality. In Mais- 
tre’s view, to maintain, as Locke did, that all ideas come to us from 
our senses, was to “materialize the origin of our ideas,”“* and unleash 
materialism. In effect, Maistre’s concerns went much deeper than 
technical epistemological questions. Insofar as materialism implied 
fatalism, questions of liberty and freedom of the will were inevitably 
involved. Maistre equated the defence of innate ideas with the defence 
of the spirituality and immortality of the soul, the existence of God, 
and Christian morality and religion. 

In opposition to Locke’s sensationalism, Maistre adhered to a theory 
of innate ideas by which he explained both the process and the 
capabilities of human knowledge. By innate ideas Maistre meant those 
“original notions common to all men, without which they would not be 
men, and which are in consequence accessible, or rather natural, to all 
minds.’“’ In contrast to Locke, Maistre denies that sense experience 
can be the formal cause of knowledge. For Maistre the important thing 
about the learning process is that human beings react to sense 
experience in a way that is determined by the innate ideas or first 
principles that are proper to human nature. He insists that “all rational 
doctrine is founded on antecedent knowledge ... [and that] syllogism 
and induction always proceed from principles posed as already 
known.” Maistre argues that if one refuses to admit innate ideas, “no 
proof is any longer possible, because there are no longer principles 
from which it can be derived.’“’ For Maistre, “the essence of prin- 
ciples is that they are anterior, evident, non-derived, indemonstrable, 
and causes in relation to the conclusion.” In a statement that 
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embodies the argument he will use against Bacon, Maistre maintains 
that “All the sciences communicate with one another by these common 
principles.”*! 

Maistre liked to illustrate his argument by likening innate ideas in 
humans to instinct in animals. In a notebook entry dating from about 
1805, he uses the phrase “innate capacities” to capture what he has in 
mind, and remarks: “My dog sees my two legs just as I see them 
myself; but neither one nor the other of us sees twoness.” In a more 
elaborate development of the same analogy in the St Petersburg 
Dialogues, Maistre argues that a dog accompanying his master to an 
execution sees the same events as his master, but equipped only with 
instinct, is unable to comprehend the significance of the events. “Ideas 
of morality, sovereignty, crime, justice, public force, etc., attached to 
this sad spectacle mean nothing to it. All the symbols of these ideas 
surround it, touch it, press in on in it so to speak, but without avail, 
since no symbol can have meaning unless the idea it represents pre- 
exists.” In a similar way, as human beings, “we can ourselves no 
doubt be surrounded, touched, and pressed upon by the action and 
agents of a superior order of which we have no knowledge other than 
that which pertains to our actual situation.” However, according to 
Maistre, this is a profound difference between the two situations. “Your 
dog does not know that he does not know, and you, intelligent man, 
you know it. What a sublime privilege this intimation is.”*° Aware- 
ness of the true dimensions of human knowledge should, according to 
Maistre, lead man to acknowledge that the visible world is only a part 
of reality: “I make a very great use of this intimation in all my 
inquiries about causes. I have read millions of witticisms about the 
ignorance of the ancients who saw spirits everywhere: it seems to me 
that we are much more foolish in never seeing them anywhere. They 
never stop talking about physical causes, but what is a physical 
cause?” 

All the talk about physical causes, of course, is what Maistre blames 
on Bacon. The notion of a physical, or material, cause, Maistre 
regarded as a “NON-SENSE, even a contradiction in terms.” He could 
not see how matter, which the physics of his time thought of as 
essentially inert (as in Newtonian laws of motion), could be the true 
cause or origin of anything. Yet this “chimerical” idea, Maistre charges 
in the Dialogues, was just what Bacon proposed, and what has misled 
the crowd who followed him. Having assumed that all the forces acting 
in the universe are material, Bacon had sought to find a common or 
original cause in the material world by imposing one cause upon 
another. However Bacon was mistaken, Maistre contended, in his ideas 
of nature and “the science that must explain it.”** “How can they be 
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so blind as to seek causes in nature when nature itself is an effect?” 
Scientific discovery, he argues, “consists solely in the uncovering of 
unknown facts or relating unexplained phenomena to already known 
primary effects that we take for causes.” “The discovery of facts” he 
continues, “has nothing in common with that of causes.” However, 
it was Bacon’s treatment of final causes that upset Maistre most. 

Bacon, he charged, dared to maintain that inquiry into final causes 
was harmful to true science. For Maistre, this was an error as glaring 
as it was deadly, and contagious as well. Using all his energy to attract 
men to the physical sciences, Bacon had left them with a distaste for 
all other kinds of knowledge. Seemingly inspired by a “mechanistic 
rancour” against all spiritual ideas, Bacon had turned men against Plato 
and towards Democritus, relegated metaphysics and natural theology 
to the realm of positive theology, and disposed of theology by 
confining it to the church, “forbidding it to come out.”®! 

These were serious charges, of course, but compared to the violence 
of Maistre’s attack in the Examination, the criticisms levelled against 
Bacon in the St Petersburg Dialogues seem relatively passionless. 
Bacon was mistaken, his ideas were chimerical, those who followed 
him were misled, and the consequences have been unfortunate. In the 
Dialogues, however, there is no attack on Bacon’s personal morality. 
Maistre castigates Bacon’s eighteenth-century disciples for having 
loved and praised him for his worst qualities (i.e., his “materialism”), 
while refusing “to acknowledge what was good and even excellent in 
him.” In the Dialogues, Maistre was concerned to refute the “materi- 
alism” and “practical atheism” of the eighteenth century. Maistre 
thought that the eighteenth century had “made Bacon its god,” and 
concluded that “time has come when all the idols must fall.”™ 

Bringing down the idol meant attacking Bacon’s reputation as well 
as his ideas. Voltaire may have called Bacon the “father of experimen- 
tal philosophy,”® but Maistre thought it “a very great error to believe 
that he influenced the progress of science.”® “All the true founders 
of science preceded him or were ignorant of him.” Bacon was, at best 
“a barometer who announced good weather, and because he announced 
it, was thought to have made it.” 

In the Dialogues, then, Maistre denigrated Bacon’s reputation, but 
his treatment remained reasonably balanced. In contrast, in the 
Examination of the Philosophy of Bacon, Maistre mounts a focussed, 
sustained offensive designed to demolish Bacon’s reputation as an 
innovator in scientific method, demonstrate the childishness of his 
scientific views, and prove the consequences of his philosophy 
destructive of true philosophy and religion. 
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Perhaps the most novel and remarkable feature of Maistre’s critique 
in the Examination is its thoroughly negative character. He simply 
refuses to give Bacon any credit whatsoever for constructive innovation 
in scientific method or any contributions to scientific knowledge. This 
is a judgement that flatly contradicted the general opinion of Maistre’s 
own time. Maistre exaggerates a bit in claiming that his century had 
made Bacon its god, but it is nevertheless true that he had been widely 
praised and rarely criticized. Even the Jesuit Journal de Trevoux had 
praised Bacon’s “profound books,” his “just and reasoned induction,” 
and his “great genius and knowledge.”® There had been some authors 
who had criticized Bacon on one point or another (and Maistre 
carefully collected and used every such criticism he could find), but 
Maistre’s total condemnation seems unprecedented. He was fully aware 
of the novelty of his wholesale attack and he expected that his book 
would “astonish” even such a like-minded spirit as his fellow conserva- 
tive, Bonald.” 

Part of the explanation for all the uncritical praise of Bacon, Maistre 
suggested (perhaps as a polemical tactic), was that “Voltaire, as well 
as most of Bacon’s panegyrists had not read him.” At best, they may 
have opened Bacon’s books and “gone through them by chance.””° 
Relying on his reputation, they had attributed to Bacon knowledge that 
he did not have.’’ Maistre depicted his own task as largely one of 
exposure, of simply showing the reader what Bacon had said and what 
he really meant. “As soon as one understands him,” Maistre claimed, 
“one sees that he knew nothing.”’”* Demonstration of Bacon’s ignor- 
ance is thus a major theme and polemical device in Maistre’s critique. 
As evidence of this ignorance, Maistre cites Bacon’s excessively 
pessimistic view of seventeenth-century science, his opposition to the 
great scientific achievements of his own time (such as Copernican 
astronomy), his invectives against the syllogism, and his exaggerated 
claims for the originality and worth of his “new instrument” (as 
Maistre derisively translated Novum Organum).” Maistre charges as 
well that all Bacon’s pretentious talk about “legitimate induction,” 
method of exclusion, and his recommendations as to the proper method 
of conducting experiments only show that Bacon was not a Scientist, 
and that he knew nothing about how scientific discoveries were 
actually made. Going to great lengths to expose Bacon’s views on such 
diverse topics as astronomy, the tides, motion, natural history, optics, 
and meteorology, Maistre pillories his beliefs as a shameful collection 
of extravagant nonsense.” 

In the light of recent attempts to blame Bacon’s “knowledge is 
power” program for our contemporary ecological crisis, Maistre’s 
judgement of the Baconian vision of the practical possibilities of 
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science merits particular attention. Maistre did take note of the list of 
practical benefits Bacon hoped to derive from science, but only to 
ridicule the list as “false and impossible.””> Reproducing Bacon’s 
English text in a long footnote, Maistre poked fun at Bacon’s ideas by 
providing an ironical translation in his text. Bacon’s vision for “the 
prolongation of life,” becomes “make a man live three or four cen- 
turies.”’* Bacon’s talk about the “making of new species” and 
“transplanting of one species into another” is ridiculed as sheer 
foolishness. To Bacon’s suggestion that science should invent new 
“instruments of destruction, of war and poison,” Maistre’s sarcastic 
comment is “always QUOAD usus humanos [for the use of man].”” 
When Bacon expresses his hope for “greater pleasures of the senses,” 
Maistre asks “Ah! Mr. Chancellor, what are you thinking about?” 
Nevertheless, even though he scorned Bacon’s particular ideas about 
the benefits that might be expected from science, Maistre’s own ideas 
about the utility of science are not that different. His “true maxims” 
about man and science picture man using his powers, perfecting them 
by exercise, and “turning the forces of nature to his profit.””” We may 
conclude that his quarrel was not with Bacon’s program of using 
science for the amelioration of the human condition, but with the 
philosophical assumptions Maistre judged to underlie Bacon’s vision 
of science, The focus of Maistre’s concern remains the “materialism” 
and “atheism” of eighteenth-century philosophy, with over half the 
Examination devoted to exposing and denouncing Bacon’s alleged 
contributions to the errors of eighteenth-century thought. 

Maistre’s most fundamental and most often repeated complaint about 
Bacon is that “he is at the same time ridiculous and dangerous for 
having called this science [physics] THE TRUTH, as if there were no 
other,”®° To summarize the argument and state it in modern language, 
Maistre’s accusation is this: Bacon reduces all science to physics, both 
methodologically, by assuming that the method of physics is the only 
method of discovering truth, and materially, by assuming that all truth 
is essentially the truth of physics — its propositions and data.” It must 
be stressed, however, that Maistre’s attack on Baconian science was 
not an attack on science itself. Although Maistre did not use the terms 
“empiricism” and “scientism,” it is clear that what he found unaccept- 
able were the assumptions that all our knowledge is derived from 
sensation and experience (i.e., empiricism) and that all philosophical 
problems could be resolved by science (i.e., scientism).** 

The argument for the ridiculousness of Bacon’s philosophy is based 
on the epistemological theory Maistre had enunciated in the St 
Petersburg Dialogues. The very possibility of science, according to 
Maistre’s theory, depends on the innate ideas that are common to all 
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human minds. Without such first principles of human knowledge, 
Maistre argued, experiments would be useless because there would be 
no basis for judging their validity. Against the notion that physics 
alone is real, Maistre maintains that “all the sciences, without 
distinction, have their reality in the intelligence that possesses them.” 

Basing himself in part on his own epistemological theory, Maistre 
challenged the credibility of Bacon’s theory of induction. Maistre’s 
criticisms of Bacon’s ideas on “induction,” the syllogism, and Bacon’s 
claim that his method of “legitimate induction” constitutes a “new 
instrument” for discovery are elaborated in the first four chapters of the 
Examination. Since Bacon’s account is far from clear and since 
commentators still have not reached agreement on the substance or 
worth of Bacon’s concept of induction, it is not surprising that Maistre 
was not entirely successful in his description and critique of Bacon’s 
views. 

As Amédée de Margerie pointed out in his preface to the 1884 
edition of the Examination, by using the phrase novum organum Bacon 
was not claiming to give man a new faculty (like a new limb, as 
Maistre suggested), but only a new method of using his existing 
faculties. Bacon may have been guilty of pretension in trying to 
appropriate the title of Aristotle’s treatises on logic, but not of folly. 
Maistre’s complaint about Bacon’s use of the word form to designate 
essence also seems unjust; such usage had ample precedent in the 
Aristotelian and scholastic traditions.” 

Although Maistre accuses Bacon of misunderstanding the nature of 
both induction and syllogism and of confusing the two, it must be 
acknowledged that Maistre’s own contention that induction is nothing 
more than a special kind of syllogism is less than helpful.*’ We can 
also observe that no one has adopted Maistre’s proposal to employ the 
“old dialectic” in the new sciences. 

Maistre was on sounder ground in criticizing Bacon’s “method of 
exclusion,” which prescribed systematic elimination of false theories 
as the proper method of achieving progress in science. Maistre argued 
that nothing was “more absurd ... nothing more contrary to the 
development of the human mind and to the progress of the 
sciences.”** As Maistre pointed out, Bacon’s approach would appear 
to rule out “conjecture,” or what we would call intuition and hypoth- 
eses, 

Maistre is also on firm ground when he charges that Bacon “battled 
against a shadow” in trying “to prove the uselessness of the syllogism 
in experimental physics.”*° As Maistre rightly points out, citing a long 
list of astronomers, mathematicians, chemists, mechanics, and natural- 
ists who had preceded Bacon, “it was never a question of the syllogism 
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in any book written on the sciences of observation.”*’ Maistre has 
good reasons as well for doubting the possibility of inventing a sure- 
fire “method of invention” and for stressing the role of genius in 
discovery and invention. 

As historians of the philosophy and methodology of science have 
insisted, the “problem of induction” has been and remains one of the 
most intractable issues relating to the actual practice of science.” 
Despite the prescriptions of Bacon, of other philosophers of science, 
and of some practising scientists themselves, working scientists have 
generally paid little attention to strict rules of inductive method.” If 
one conceives of the “arch of knowledge” as having two legs, one an 
inductive leg that involves the process of proceeding from observation 
of particulars to more general conclusions, and the other a deductive 
leg that involves proceeding from known or established principles or 
laws back down to specific applications, theorists have always found 
it much more difficult to account for what goes on in the inductive 
process than to describe the logical process by which specific “truths” 
are deduced from accepted premises.” Bacon’s proposed methodology 
of “legitimate induction” scarcely resolved the problem, nor did 
Maistre. Even so, raising doubts about the effectiveness of Baconian 
induction might be counted an effective polemical technique for getting 
a hearing for his case against Bacon’s philosophy. 

Bacon’s philosophy is not only ridiculous, Maistre argues, “it is 
eminently dangerous and tends directly to the degradation of man.””° 
It is dangerous because the inevitable consequence of the radical 
reduction of all science to physics must be the promotion of material- 
ism and atheism. If physics is the only true science, all others are 
reduced to mere opinion.** Maistre pointedly asks what happens to 
religion, mathematics, astronomy, literature and the fine arts?”’ More 
important still, he complains, metaphysics “loses the place and 
functions that it had occupied up to him.”” In the past, metaphysics 
had meant natural theology, but for Bacon it appears to be not much 
more than a kind of generalized natural science that, as Maistre read 
Bacon, “looks for nothing outside nature.” 

Maistre was highly suspicious of what he interpreted to be a scheme 
to relegate the traditional subject matter of metaphysics to the realm of 
positive theology. Bacon might have talked about giving “to faith that 
which belongs to faith,” but the consequence of his system was, in 
Maistre’s view, to “degrade reason by rendering it, so to say, foreign 
to God.”!°° Bacon’s system was a threat to revealed religion as well, 
Maistre argued, because “as soon as you separate reason from faith, 
revelation not being able to be proved, proves nothing.”"” 
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Of the logical consequences of Bacon’s philosophy, Maistre would 
admit no doubts. On the question of Bacon’s intentions, he had to 
acknowledge that the evidence was contradictory. It was a “great 
problem” to know how it is possible that the writings where one finds 
so many sad proofs of “antichristian incredulity,” “fundamental 
impiety” and “veritable materialism,” could also present “enough 
religious traces to have furnished the admirable Abbé Emery the 
subject of his interesting book entitled: Christianisme de Bacon,”'? 
Maistre suggested that Bacon may have been a hypocrite, and he 
certainly thought that Bacon was confused, as were his disciples and 
interpreters. In the end, Maistre concludes that there is a very simple 
way to judge men, “which is to see by whom they are loved and 
praised,”!°? By this criterion, “it will always be an indelible stigma 
for Bacon” that the atheists, materialists, and enemies of Christianity 
in the eighteenth century all professed to be his disciples.'™ 

These are the main lines of the case against Bacon that readers will 
find in Maistre’s Examination of the Philosophy of Bacon. No doubt 
judgements will vary as to the effectiveness and validity of Maistre’s 
critique. As already indicated, there are certainly weaknesses and 
lacunae in Maistre’s case. However if Maistre missed the mark on 
some issues (such as Bacon’s treatment of induction) and indulged in 
overkill on others (such as providing a superabundance of instances of 
Bacon’s “ignorance”), he still managed a respectable number of hits. 
Some Maistre scholars have even insisted on the originality and 
priority of some of Maistre’s criticisms and of his contributions to the 
philosophy of science; others, it must be admitted, have been less 
impressed. 

Frederick Holdsworth, who was the first scholar to undertake a 
careful study of Maistre’s relationship with things English, agreed with 
a contemporary reviewer who suggested that Maistre’s book would 
“serve as a counter-weight to the too general enthusiasm of imprudent 
admiration.”'’®> He also cited with approval another scholar who 
judged that “Maistre anticipated the verdict coldly reached after him by 
a number of scholars and historians of philosophy.’ In particular, 
Holdsworth pointed out that Maistre was one of the first of Bacon’s 
critics to perceive that he had not really understood Aristotle’s 
teachings on either the syllogism or induction. He also suggested that, 
to the extent the so-called Baconian method was nothing more than the 
essentially inductive approach men had always used to go from 
knowledge of particulars to more general principles, Maistre had not 
exaggerated in declaring that Bacon had not really invented a new 
method.'*’ Holdsworth concluded that it was Joseph de Maistre who 
in his Examination of the Philosophy of Bacon and in the St Petersburg 
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Dialogues described for the first time many of the principles on which 
modern scientific method is based.’ Citing such notables as Emile 
Meyerson, Arthur Eddington, and Alfred North Whitehead, Holdsworth 
pointed out Maistre’s anticipations of their ideas on such matters as the 
nature of causal explanation, the inevitable human-centeredness of all 
scientific understanding, the role of intuition in scientific discovery, 
and the inescapability of metaphysical considerations.'” 

Larry A. Siedentop, in his 1966 Oxford D. Phil. thesis, was even 
more positive about Maistre’s achievement. He concluded that Maistre 
reached “important and original conclusions about scientific method — 
conclusions which have since been accepted by the philosophy of 
science.”’!° In particular, he suggested that Maistre was perhaps the 
first philosopher “to insist that scientific explanation involves the 
making and testing of hypotheses ... that it is a hypothetical-deductive 
method.”'"’ He also highlighted Maistre’s understanding that hypoth- 
eses are the result of intuition and “not themselves the result of any 
method which can be described or codified.”"'? Siedentop argued that 
Maistre was more sophisticated about scientific method than the 
philosophes — even Hume: 


Maistre’s argument that natural causes or laws are hypothetical relations 
provided by the mind to account for observed (and also unobserved) regular- 
ities, is an important advance on Hume’s argument that such relations are 
induced in the mind by experience or constant conjunction — that they are 
merely expectations. Maistre argues that hypotheses are positive contributions 
of the mind which make explanation possible, and that hypotheses are made by 
intuition rather than by following a set of rules. Such conclusions were bold 
and novel at the beginning of the 19th century.'!? 


Siedentop contends as well that Maistre’s epistemological achievement 
is central to his contributions to social and political thought. He writes: 


His criticism of Bacon’s induction, his careful distinction between 
experimentally verified knowledge and knowledge of human practices, and, 
finally, his contention that a dangerous epistemological confusion underlies 
much modern social and political thought — these are among his most original 
ideas. It is knowledge of science and its effect on philosophy that takes Maistre 
beyond the theories of Vico and Burke.!!4 


More recently, Owen Bradley, in his 1992 Cornell University Ph.D. 
thesis, has suggested that “Maistre’s critique of Enlightenment notions 
of science is significant in its own right as a highly modern approach 
to the history of science.”''> In particular, he finds Maistre’s assess- 
ment of both the productivity and limits of medieval thought to be 
“remarkably modern.”''® Maistre was “equally modern,” according 
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to Bradley, in his “appreciation of the contribution of alchemy to the 
history of science.”"” He also suggests that “Maistre was among the 
first, if not the first, to acknowledge the influence of numerology and 
neo-platonism” in Kepler’s philosophy."* Bradley asserts that 
Maistre’s philosophy “resembles in almost uncanny manner recent 
ideas on the thematic origins of science or even the Kantian thesis of 
the priority of the analysis of the subject to any understanding of the 
rational reconstruction of objective reality.”"'® In more general terms, 
Bradley concludes that it is Maistre’s whole approach, his “traditional- 
ism,” that leads him to emphasize the long-term cultural, intellectual, 
and symbolic sources of science as against specific factors such as 
induction.'’”° In his view Maistre anticipates the recent history of 
science rather than recent philosophy of science.’ 

The most recent scholar to examine Maistre’s critique of science, 
Jean-Yves Pranchére, focuses on Maistre’s philosophy of science and 
concludes that it does not contain anything new or innovative. In his 
1996 doctoral thesis, Pranchére argues that Maistre’s contention that 
science is impossible without the supposition of innate ideas confuses 
the problem of innate ideas with the problem of induction.'”? In 
effect, Pranchére maintains, Maistre’s argument against Baconian 
empiricism was fine as far as it went, but it did not go far enough: 


In contenting himself with showing that experiment supposes antecedent ideas 
and therefore, in the end, innate ideas, Maistre supposes resolution of the 
problem that is in fact the most decisive and the most difficult: that of the truth 
of these innate ideas. To put it in other terms, Maistre does not distinguish the 
logical problem of the conditions of the validity of knowledge, a problem that 
carries along with it the transcendental question of the conditions of the 
validity of a priori knowledge itself, and, on the other hand, the psychological 
or empirical question of the origin of ideas, which is the problem of innateness 
properly speaking.'”° 


The second question, which Maistre resolved with his theory of innate 
ideas, contemporary biology would characterize as a matter of genetic 
programming. The difficulty, as Pranchére would have it, is that 
“innateness thus understood is not by definition a source of reliable 
truth.”'* As for the first question, for Maistre to demonstrate the 
objectivity of innate ideas: 


it would have been necessary for Maistre to demonstrate that — and especially 
how — innate ideas were the conditions of possibility of experience, understood 
in the sense of scientific objectivity - it would have required in conclusion 
nothing less than Kant’s transcendental philosophy.!?5 
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Put another way, Maistre, whose knowledge of Kant appears to have 
been sketchy and mostly second-hand, failed to appreciate the Kantian 
revolution in epistemology. In Pranchére’s judgment, then, if Maistre’s 
views sometimes appear to anticipate certain modern thinkers (or put 
it the other way, if certain modern thinkers appear to echo some of 
Maistre’s ideas) it is because these thinkers are really “anti-moderns” 
who are trying to reactivate traditional ideas dating from Descartes or 
earlier, and who refuse to acknowledge that Kant radically transformed 
the terms of epistemological debate.'”° 

Perhaps it is well to keep in mind that Pranchére’s discipline is 
philosophy, while Bradley’s is history. Bradley finds that what is 
forward-looking in Maistre are his historical claims about the develop- 
ment of science rather than his epistemology. Pranchére, with philo- 
sophical rigour, draws a sharp line between pre-Kantian and post- 
Kantian epistemological discussion, and on this basis concludes that 
Maistre is pre-modern and reactionary. Historians may stress the 
former considerations, philosophers the second, yet maybe one of the 
things that makes Maistre so fascinating is the way his thought chal- 
lenges dualisms that are too easily taken for granted. 

While it almost impossible to name Bacon scholars who have taken 
much account of Joseph de Maistre’s criticisms of Bacon or of 
Maistre’s contribution to the history of science, it is easy enough to 
find some who have made similar criticisms of Francis Bacon and his 
philosophy. 

Bacon’s arrogance in denigrating almost all previous and contempor- 
ary thinkers, for example, has often been noted, as has his mania for 
classification and his often pretentious and even silly nomenclature. 
Most historians of science have agreed that Bacon had little influence 
on the actual course of science, and that, at most, his propaganda in 
favour of the natural sciences may have helped popularize the scientific 
enterprise.'”’ 

Recent Bacon scholarship would also seem to sustain Maistre’s 
charges with respect to the essential “materialism” of Bacon’s natural 
philosophy. Even when Bacon wrote of “spirits” he was, as Maistre 
suspected and modern scholars have demonstrated, theorizing about 
matter, a “pneumatic” matter perhaps that was invisible and weightless, 
but matter nonetheless.'* How Bacon reconciled his materialism with 
his profession of orthodox Christianity is a different issue. 

If Maistre declined to take such professions of Christian belief at 
face value and to insist that Bacon’s philosophy endangered other 
important human values (including religion), others have shared his 
scepticism. James C. Morrison, for example, in reflecting on some of 
the “problematical implications of Bacon’s thought,” judges that “the 
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real motive behind Bacon’s elevation of faith beyond reason and 
philosophy ... is not so much to protect religion as to encourage 
science.”'”? Morrison also points out that the Christian origin of 
Bacon’s concept of charity “should not ... hide its equally obvious 
inversion, for Bacon’s charity does not refer to the soul and the 
possibility of its heavenly salvation but to the body and its earthly 
needs and sufferings.”'*° 

Maistre has been no less singular in insisting that Bacon was trying 
to redefine the traditional understanding of metaphysics. J.M.O. 
Wheatley, for example, observed that Bacon’s concept “is unlike 
metaphysics as anyone else has meant the term.”'*’ It is scientific, 
rather than “philosophical” or “metascientific.” It is “concerned only 
with nonhuman nature,” and it is “a thoroughly empirical and inductive 
undertaking, being in effect the most advanced ... part of physics 
itself.”'°? In effect, as Maistre discerned, it has nothing to say about 
the traditional inquiries into God and being itself, nor of the relation- 
ship between natural physical laws and the moral behaviour of human 
beings. 

Bacon, an experienced politician who knew his Machiavelli as well 
as anyone in his time, was certainly not unaware of the baser aspects 
of human nature. Yet he appears to have been curiously blind to the 
possible dangers of his program “to establish and extend the power and 
dominion of the human race itself over the universe.”"? Bacon 
concludes his reflections on “the excellency of the end in view” in the 
‘New Organon with the following remarks: 


Lastly, if the debasement of arts and sciences to purposes of wickedness, 
luxury, and the life, be made a ground of objection, let no one be moved 
thereby. For the same may be said of all earthly goods... Only let the human 
race recover that right over nature which belongs to it by divine bequest, and 
let power be given it; the exercise thereof will be governed by sound reason 


and true religion”! 


Neither Maistre, who had serious doubts about the soundness of 
Bacon’s reason as well as about his commitment to “true religion,” nor 
some of Bacon’s more recent critics, are willing to accept these 
assurances at face value.'*> Morrison, for example, wonders if Bacon 
knew or suspected “that the pursuit of the goal and dream of Solo- 
mon’s House — ‘the enlarging of the bounds of Human Empire, to the 
effecting of all things possible’ — would lead to the brink of nihilism 
— ‘everything is permitted’ ?”!°° 

Despite the research and reflection that scholars have devoted to 
Maistre’s critique of Bacon and his role in intellectual and cultural 
history, clearly puzzles remain. For example, one interesting issue that 
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is still unresolved is why Maistre put so much blame on Bacon (and 
Locke) for the direction of eighteenth-century thought, while passing 
over the roles of other writers and other factors. In particular, one 
wonders why he practically ignored the Cartesian contribution to 
mechanist and materialist views.'*’? We know that Maistre owned a 
number of Descartes’s works; we can observe that in his published 
works, Maistre usually treated Descartes with great deference.'** On 
the other hand, he seldom cited Descartes first hand, and an examin- 
ation of Maistre’s notebooks reveals no evidence that he ever under- 
took detailed study of Descartes’s writings. At the same time we know 
that Maistre did take extensive notes on Malebranche’s De la recherche 
de la vérité.'*° These notes suggest that Maistre had a good under- 
standing of the relationship between Descartes and Malebranche, and 
they reveal as well that in the privacy of his notebooks Maistre could 
be quite critical of Descartes. For example, citing a passage in which 
Malebranche writes enthusiastically about how Descartes “explained in 
a Clear, evident, and often demonstrative way, by the sole distinct ideas 
of extent, shape, and movement, the principal effects of nature,” 
Maistre comments dryly that “not one of these clear, evident, and 
demonstrative explanations remains; and if he had not left us other 
monuments to his genius, he would pass for a novelist.”'*° 

When considering Maistre’s relationship to Descartes, there are 
obviously a number of circumstances to be taken into account. Modern 
scholarship may place Descartes at the origins of modernity and stress 
the contribution of the “material” side of Cartesian dualism to the 
development of eighteenth-century materialism, but it appears that for 
Maistre, as for Bossuet and Malebranche, Descartes was an undoubted- 
ly Catholic thinker."*' Whether or not Maistre derived his own 
concept of innate ideas from Descartes (perhaps through Malebranche), 
he was happy to cite Descartes among the “authorities” who opposed 
“the sensible origin of ideas.”'*” Maistre certainly accorded Descartes 
high status as a great mathematician and scientist - in pointed contrast 
to Bacon. Still, there are probably other factors that would have to be 
taken into account to explain Maistre’s understanding of Descartes and 
his place in intellectual and cultural history. 

One could also explore the difference in Maistre’s attitudes towards 
Antoine Lasalle, Bacon’s translator, and Jean-André de Luc, Bacon’s 
interpreter. Maistre was much more critical of de Luc, a professed 
Christian, than of Lasalle, a professed philosophe. The difference in 
attitude may well be related to Maistre’s often expressed preference for 
“declared enemies” (who are honest about their position)'*? over 
more dangerous “dissembling enemies” (such as Protestants and 
Jansenists) who, in Maistre’s view, destroy Christianity from with- 
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in.'“* As numerous notes in the Examination testify, Maistre clearly 
appreciated Lasalle's critical attitude towards the author he was 
translating. 

It would be interesting as well to explore the reasons why Maistre 
failed to criticize aspects of Bacon’s thought that have drawn the fire 
of more recent critics. For example, Maistre practically ignores 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, and raises no objections to Bacon’s proposal to 
place scientific research in the hands of a bureaucratic institution under 
centralized control. Perhaps Bacon’s ideas here were congenial to 
Maistre’s own preferences for authoritarian and hierarchical institu- 
tions, but there may be other considerations as well. 

Given Maistre’s education and experience in the law, one might 
wonder too about his failure to comment on Bacon’s endeavours as a 
legal reformer. As Daniel R. Coquillette has shown, Bacon’s achieve- 
ments in this area were considerable.'** In particular, as Coquilette 
points out, in De Augmentis Bacon “specifically introduced the idea of 
a science of law, patterned on the methods of investigating natural 
science,”"“* Maistre was certainly aware of Bacon’s professional 
involvement in the law; he pointedly refers to him as the Chancel- 
lor,” contests his pretensions to “legislate” scientific method,'* 
and makes the point that “In reading Bacon’s works we see that the 
Bar furnished several expressions for his philosophic cant.”'*? And 
yet Maistre does not seem to have thought of challenging Bacon’s ideas 
in an area in which he himself could certainly have claimed expertise. 

In short, there is ample room for more research on Joseph de Maistre 
and his place in the history of modern culture. One can hope that 
providing an English translation of the Examination of the Philosophy 
of Bacon will stimulate Maistrian scholarship. 

Whatever our attitudes towards the specific institutions and 
ideologies Maistre sought to defend, perhaps we can still appreciate his 
critique of Bacon as a contribution to the cause that he himself 
described as that of “good sense, morality, and human dignity.”!°° In 
opposing those who would give “science a kind of monopoly and who 
absolutely will not have anyone know more or other than them- 
selves,”'*! Maistre enlisted in a battle that still continues today. 
Herbert Marcuse’s critique of inhumane technological rationality in 
One Dimensional Man,'* Jacques Ellul’s doubts about The Techno- 
logical Society,‘* Charles A. Reich’s outcry against the “machine- 
rationality of the Corporate State,”!** as well as Theodore Roszak’s 
protests against technocratic manipulation and the “scientization of 
culture,”'°> might all be considered in the same tradition. Like 
Maistre, these twentieth-century “prophets” protest the threatening 
ascendancy of scientific technique and materialism over other, more 
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humane values. Roszak, for example, echoes Maistre’s position in a 
remarkable way. He believes that we must recognize that “the reality 
to which scientists address themselves” is but “one segment of a far 
broader spectrum.”'* Roszak too feels that while scientists “obvi- 
ously have earned a place in human culture, that place is not at the 
top.”"%7 

Bacon’s reputation owed a great deal to timing, as Maistre delighted 
in pointing out. Maistre himself was not so fortunate in his attack on 
Bacon. The generation that succeeded the French Revolution was 
readier to accept Maistre’s critique of Enlightenment political theory 
than his warnings about Baconian science. The Revolution had 
demonstrated just how dangerous the new political ideas could be. The 
nineteenth century would be the heyday of positivism and belief in 
progress through science.'® It is only now, in the closing years of the 
twentieth century, that the really frightening potentialities of Baconian 
science are becoming all too clear. As we writhe under the threats of 
nuclear annihilation, uncontrolled genetic engineering, and ecological 
disaster, perhaps Maistre’s warnings against the exclusive cultivation 
of the natural sciences, as well as his pleas for the precedence of what 
he called the moral and spiritual sciences, can finally receive a fair 
hearing.’ 


NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


1 Annales de Philosophie Chrétiennes, Vol. 13, no. 73 (31 July 1836). Interest- 
ingly, Maistre’s example seems to have been influential in Bonnetty’s 
decision to found his journal. The purpose announced in his first issue was 
“to defend Religion through science [and] to initiate Christians to that 
knowledge of which this century is so proud.” (Ibid., 1 (July 1830): 2.) See 
Louis Foucher, La Philosophie catholique en France au XIX siecle avant la 
Renaissance thomiste et dans son rapport avec elle (1800-1880) (Paris 
1955), 65. 

2 Larry A. Siedentop, “The Limits of the Enlightenment: A Study of Conserva- 
tive Political and Social Thought in Early Nineteenth-century France with 
Special Reference to Maine de Biran and Joseph de Maistre.” Oxford 
University D. Phil. thesis, 1966, 344. 

3 Ibid. See as well, Frederick Holdsworth, Joseph de Maistre et L’Angleterre 
(Paris: Champion 1935). 

4 The Works of Joseph de Maistre, selected, translated and introduced by Jack 
Lively (New York & London: Macmillan 1965), contains excerpts from six 
of Maistre’s major works, but nothing from the Examination of the 
Philosophy of Bacon. On the other hand, the work appears to have been 
popular in nineteenth-century France. An examination of the Bibliothéque 
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Nationale catalogue shows some sixteen editions of the work between 1836, 
when it was first published in a two-volume edition (Poussielque-Rusand, 
Paris, and Pelaqaud, Lesne et Crozet, Lyon), and 1884, when it was re-edited 
and published in the Oeuvres completes de Joseph de Maistre (Lyon: Vitte 
et Perrussel 1884-86). See “A Note on the Text,” lix-lxi below. 

Revue des Deux Mondes, August 1843, 387. 

See Margrit Finger, Studien sur literarischen Technik Joseph de Maistres 
(Marburg 1972), 334n127; Margrit Zobel-Finger, “Quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ob omnibus ou L’art de fermer la bouche aux novateurs,” in 
Joseph de Maistre tra [Mluminismo e Restaurazione (Turin: Centro Studi 
Piemontesi 1975), 70-9; and Agnés Guilland, “La Rhétorique dans les 
Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg: réfuter et convaincre,” Revue des études 
maistriennes, 12 (1996): 77-302. 

For a recent brief review of the long and continuing controversies that have 
swirled around Bacon, see Daniel R. Coquillette, Francis Bacon (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press 1992), vii—viii and 14~17. For Maistre, the 
primary division has been between friends and foes of the French Revol- 
ution. As early as 1852, an anonymous reviewer in the Edinburgh Review 
described the divergent interpretations: “By one party he has been reviled as 
the apologist of the headsman, the advocate of the Inquisition, the friend of 
the Jesuits, and the unscrupulous perverter of historic truth for bis own 
controversial purposes; by the other he is extolled as an austere moralist 
reacting against the sentimentality and philosophism (to use his own word) 
of the age, a steadfast believer and an unshrinking upholder of all he 
believed, a loyal and devoted subject of a despoiled sovereign, an elegant 
scholar, a powerful logician, a disinterested statesman, and the unflinching 
advocate of a persecuted order, which reckoned among its members the 
friends and instructors of his youth.” (Review of the 1851 edition of 
Maistre’s Lettres et Opuscules inédits, Edinburgh Review 96 (October, 1852), 
290.) 

Margaret C. Jacob observes: “Perhaps no single area of human inquiry now 
provokes greater passion than does the cultural meaning of science. In the 
late twentieth century we approach its history, that is, the history of our 
culture, with the realization that we may have assimilated that which has 
become capable of destroying us.” The Cultural Meaning of the Scientific 
Revolution (New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1988), 9. 

Letter to the Count de Noailles, 6 November 1815. Oeuvres completes de 
Joseph de Maistre (Lyon: Vitte et Perrussel 1884-86. Hereafter cited as 
OC.), 13:178. 

For details on Maistre’s life, see Richard A. Lebrun, Joseph de Maistre: An 
Intellectual Militant (Kingston and Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University 
Press 1988). 

See Jean-Louis Darcel, “Les Bibliothéques de Joseph de Maistre, 1768- 
1821,” Revue des études maistriennes 9 (1985): 5-40. Translated as “Mais- 
tre’s Libraries,” in Maistre Studies, ed. by Richard A. Lebrun (Lanham, MD, 
New York, London: University Press of America 1988), 3-41. 
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Darcel, ”Les Bibliothéques de Joseph de Maistre,” 43-95. In addition to the 
big names, Maistre’s library also included works such as Jean-Antoine 
Nollet’s five-volume Lecons de physique expérimentale (Paris 1775). Nollet 
has been described as “probably the most important itinerant promoter of the 
new science ... on the Continent.” Jacob, The Cultural Meaning of the 
Scientific Revolution, 200. One of Maistre’s early notebooks contains 
excerpts from Nollet’s work. (Extraits G, 257-66. Archives départementales 
de Savoie.) 

Darcel, “Les Bibliothéques de Joseph de Maistre,” 105-18. 

See Richard A. Lebrun, ‘“Maistre’s Reading,” in Maistre Studies, 42-64. 
See Lebrun, Joseph de Maistre, 71. 

Les Carnets du comte Joseph de Maistre, ed. by Xavier de Maistre (Lyon 
1923), 34-5. 

To illustrate this point, and to assist readers who may not be familiar with 
all the names, I have provided brief biographical notes on the persons cited 
or mentioned in Maistre’s text. See below, xlvii—lviii. 

See Jacob, The Cultural Meaning of the Scientific Revolution, 126-8, 186-7. 
See the articles in the 1980 special issue of the Revue des études maistrien- 
nes (No. 5-6) devoted to the theme ‘Tlluminisme et Franc-Maconnerie.” 
Considerations on France. Translated and edited by Richard Lebrun (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press 1994), 3. 

See Maistre’s “Mémoire au duc de Brunswick” in Ecrits magonniques de 
Joseph de Maistre, edited by Jean Rebotton (Geneva: Slatkine 1983), 
75~120. This manuscript may never have been delivered to its addressee, and 
was first published in 1925. 

See Richard Lebrun, “Joseph de Maistre, Cassandra of Science,” French 
Historical Studies 6 (1969): 224—S. 

For Maistre’s general critique of science, see Aloysius Robert Caponigri, 
“Some Aspects of the Philosophy of Joseph de Maistre,” University of 
Chicago Ph. D. thesis, 1942; Lebrun, “Joseph de Maistre, Cassandra of 
Science,” 214~-90; Larry A. Siedentop, “The Limits of the Enlightenment,” 
343-54; Owen Bradley, “Logics of Violence: The Social and Political 
Thought of Joseph de Maistre,” Cornell University Ph.D. dissertation, 1992, 
453-70; and Jean-Yves Pranchére, “L’Autorité contre les Lumiéres: la 
philosophie de Joseph de Maistre,” doctoral thesis, philosophy, Université de 
Rouen, 1996, 444-63. 

“Mémoire au duc de Brunswick,” in Ecrits maconniques de Joseph de 
Maistre, 106. 

C.U.P. edition, 9-10. It is clear from the context that Maistre’s reference to 
“savants” was to scientists primarily. In the text he mentioned “geometers 
and physicists,” and his original manuscript named Sylvain Bailly, a well- 
known mathematician and astronomer, and Antoine-Laurent Lavoisier, a 
famous chemist and physicist; both were guillotined during the Terror. See 
Considérations sur la France, critical edition edited by Jean-Louis Darcel 
(Geneva: Slatkine 1980), 70na. 
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On God and Society: Essay on the Generative Principle of Political 
Constitutions and other Human Institutions, Edited by Elisha Griefer and 
translated with the assistance of Laurence M. Porter (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery 1967), 54. 

St Petersburg Dialogues, translated and edited by Richard A. Lebrun 
(Montreal & Kingston: McGill-Queen’s University Press 1993), 153nx. 
Extraits G, 105-14. Archives départmentales de Savoie. Maistre indicates, 
in a marginal note dated 1809, that this was “one of my first English 
versions.” 

OC, 7:3-34. 

Mélanges B, 562. Archives départementales de Savoie. 

On God and Society, 43. 

The only reference is to a comment by Bacon’s translator, Antoine Lasalle. 
See below, 309n8. 

On Bacon’s conservatism, see Theodore K. Rabb, “Francis Bacon and the 
Reform of Society,” in Action and Conviction in Early Modern Europe, 
edited by Theodore K. Rabb and Jerrald E. Sigel (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press 1969), 169-93. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
Maistre’s monarchism had a somewhat different orientation than Bacon’s. 
For Bacon, support for the contemporary English monarchy was a means to 
combat the power of the Catholic Church and the remnants of feudal 
institutions that impaired the efficiency of centralized government. (I owe 
this point to Jean-Yves Pranchére. Personal letter of 16 February 1996.) As 
a magistrate, Maistre (with his father) had worked with the Piedmontese 
monarchy to phase out remnants of the feudal property system in Savoy, but 
of course Maistre assumed compatibility between monarchy and Catholicism. 
Maistre’s mature monarchism also appears to have implied restoring a 
theocratic character to the state. 

See Jeannette and Jean Rebotton, “Joseph de Maistre 4 la découverte de 
Vanglais — ses premiers pas,” Revue des études maistriennes 11 (1990), 
27-43. Maistre’s knowledge of English was soon quite proficient. His 
translation of the excerpts from Bacon’s Essays (probably made within a 
year of his first effort) is described by the Rebottons as “a superb success” 
displaying “an in-depth understanding of the sense, extreme precision, 
vigour, elegance, [and was] a veritable feast for the mind.” (Ibid., 40.) 

I have cited Bacon’s English. The Works of Francis Bacon, edited by James 
Spedding, Robert Leslie Ellis, and Douglas Denon Heath, 14 vols. (London 
1857-74), 3:499. (Hereafter cited as Spedding.) Bacon’s point, which he 
reiterated in a number of different passages, is perhaps clearer in the 
phraseology he uses in the New Organon (Bk. I, No. 79): “Now it is well 
known that after the Christian religion was received and grew strong, by far 
the greater number of the best wits applied themselves to theology ... among 
the Romans, the meditations and labours of philosophers were principally 
employed and consumed on moral philosophy, which to the Heathen was as 
theology to us.” (Spedding, 4:78) Maistre cites this version in the Examin- 
ation, see below, 158n4. 

“O men, how long are you dull of heart?” Psalm 4:3 (Douay) 
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Philosophie D, 5-7. Archives départmentales de Savoie. See below, 520-1, 
for Maistre’s later version of these same views. 

See C.U.P. edition, 42-8. 

Letter to Abbé Vaurin, 26 January 1818, OC, 14:123-4. It is noteworthy that 
the analogy of science as fire is one that Maistre used in his Examination of 
the Philosophy of Bacon. See below, 272. 

St Petersburg Dialogues, 347. 

Amédée de Margerie, in his Preface to the 1884 edition of the Examen, 
assumed such an evolution, and concluded that “Bacon better known, became 
for him Bacon less great and more dangerous.” (OC, 6:ix). In my first 
attempt to assess Maistre’s critique of Bacon, I followed that assessment. See 
Richard A. Lebrun, “Joseph de Maistre’s Critique of Francis Bacon,” in 
Joseph de Maistre tra Illuminismo e Restaurazione, 85. On the other band, 
since the Dialogues were not published until after the author’s death in 1821 
and since Maistre continued to revise his manuscript between 1813 and his 
death, it is possible that his work on the Examination may be reflected in the 
final version of the Dialogues. 

St Petersburg Dialogues, 191. 

Maistre to Bonald, 10 July 1818, OC, 14:137. 

Maistre was always ready to make a clear distinction between judgments he 
might make in his notebooks or in a letter to a trusted friend, and those he 
permitted himself to write and publish in his public persona. In a 1793 letter 
he freely acknowledged utilizing a distinctive style for public consumption: 
“You have seen that when I have spoken to the public, I have always taken 
a tone of approbation and confidence; in my opinion this is a duty and I 
have never violated it. Let us stick to this if you have faith in me; but as to 
private communication, let us beware those trenchant systems that make us 
regard as lepers those who have the misfortune not to think as we do.” 
(Letter to Baron Vignet des Etoles, 9 December 1793, OC, 9:58.) The same 
dynamic is at work in the way Maistre utilizes authors in his book on Bacon. 
There he often cites Jean-André de Luc’s Précis de la Philosophie de Bacon 
as evidence of Bacon’s position or with respect to the implications of 
Bacon’s position, and almost always does so without ever suggesting that de 
Luc may have misrepresented Bacon. (For one exception, see below, 193- 
n43.) However, in his manuscript notes on de Luc’s Précis Maistre clearly 
recognizes and notes instances where de Luc exaggerates or misrepresents 
Bacon’s views. In one instance, for example, he remarks: “Bacon would have 
covered this perfidious commentary with tears.” (Philosophie C, 145. 
Archives départmentales de Savoie) 

Jean-Yves Pranchére goes so far as to argue that Maistre “was less concerned 
with establishing a coherent epistemology than with establishing an ensemble 
of affirmations having the essential character of being contrary to empiri- 
cism, whose falsity and even immorality would thereby be established and 
denounced.” “L’ Autorité contres les Lumiéres,” 491. 

St Petersburg Dialogues, 59. 
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St Petersburg Dialogues, 234. In more technical language, Maistre “under- 
stands by the innate idea a radical cognitive disposition of the nature, 
implying both form and content, actual and potential, determining both the 
form according to which a nature is receptive cognitively to being and the 
range of being cognizable by a given nature.” Caponigri, “Some Aspects of 
the Philosophy of Joseph de Maistre,” 69. 

Ibid., 183. 

Tbid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., 184. 

Philosophie C, 514n31. Archives départmentales de Savoie. These remarks 
occur in the context of comments on an article in which an author in the 
Edinburgh Review suggested that the worthwhile part of Kant could be taken 
“as a commentary on the innate susceptibilities of Leibniz.” Maistre used the 
same analogy in his St Petersburg Dialogues, but without the term 
“twoness.” See p. 184. 

St Petersburg Dialogues, 131. 

Ibid., 133. 

Ibid., 131. 

Ibid., 133. 

Ibid. 

TIbid., 135. 

Ibid 

Ibid. 

Tbid., 142. 

Ibid. 

Tbid. 

Ibid., 144. 

Letter 12, “On Chancellor Bacon,” Philosophical Letters on the English. 
St Petersburg Dialogues, 142. 

Ibid. 

Journal de Trevoux, 1 (1786): 181 and 32S. 

Maistre to Bonald, 10 July 1818, OC, 14:138. 

See below, 314. 

See below, 104. 

Ibid. Maistre used a similar polemical technique in his critique of Rousseau. 
“The best way to refute this so-called philosopher is to analyse him and 
translate him into philosophical language; then we are surprised we have 
ever been able to give him a moment’s attention.” See Against Rousseau: 
“On the State of Nature” and “On the Sovereignty of the People” Translated 
and edited by Richard A. Lebrun (Montreal & Kingston: McGill-Queen’s 
University Press 1996), 19. 

See below, 5. 

As Siedentop observes, “The pointing out of Bacon’s many mistaken 
scientific views is the least interesting — and perhaps the most unfair — part 
of the Examen.” “The Limits of the Enlightenment,” 347n2. 

See below, 145. 
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See below, 143. 

Tbid. Margaret C. Jacob, in concluding her study of The Cultural Meaning 
of the Scientific Revolution, remarks: 

The history here described reveals that Western science at its foundation, as promoted 
by its most brilliant as well as its most ordinary exponents never questioned the 
usefulness of scientific knowledge for warmaking ... Indeed most texts that recommend 
science also propose its usefulness in improving the state’s capacity to wage war more 

effectively, to destroy more efficiently. (251) 

Maistre may have been unusual in his wariness about the prospect of 
applying science to military use. In a letter to the Count de Vallaise (his 
superior in the Piedmontese office of foreign affairs), 27 January 1817, 
Maistre describes a big military parade in St Petersburg, and adds the 
following reflections: 

... in these great military spectacles, I am always beset and afflicted by two melancholy 
ideas. 

The first is that the military art is the only one whose improvement only serves to 
harm mankind in general without being able to serve any nation in particular. If there 
were no bombs, we would fight without bombs, if there were no cannons, we would 
fight without cannons; of what use are these improvements that immediately become 
general? Let us use existing methods since they exist, but let the devil take all 
inventors of new means of killing. 

My second reflection concerns the frightful increase in military forces in all of 
Europe. Henry IV ... had 30,000 men; a century later Peter the Great had no more. 
Catherine II had 80,000, her grandson has a million. So where are we being led? All 
tax revenues are being absorbed, all governments are going under.” (OC, 14:23-4) 

On Maistre’s views on war in general, see Y. Madous, “Joseph de Maistre 
et la guerre,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale 77 (1972): 20-55, and 
Richard A. Lebrun, “Joseph de Maistre’s ‘Philosophic’ View of War,” 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Western Society for French 
History 7 (1979): 43-52. 

See below, 142n11. 

See below, 54. 

See below, 25. In a later note, Maistre remarks that “it is one of the secrets 
of Bacon’s philosophy that only the physical is real.” Ibid. 244n29. See as 
well, 42n18, 52n1 and 2, 157, 159, and 261. 

See Caponigri, 13-15. 

As Pranchére notes: “The Maistrian polemic against modern science is not 
a polemic against science properly speaking: it is a polemic against the 
(false) self-representation of modem science, which is to say that it is also 
a defence of science, understood in the truth of its essence, against the false 
interpretation of science propagated by modem philosophy ... It is empiri- 
cism that is modern, since it only recognizes as real the content of sensible 
experience and makes physical science the unique true knowledge” 
(“L’ Autorité contre les Lumiéres,” 450). 

See below, 18. 

See below, 244n29. 

OC, 6:xvii. 

Ibid., note 2. 
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One might wonder if Maistre’s often repeated characterization of history as 
“experimental politics,” (See Considerations on France, 32-3, 60, and 104, 
On God and Society, 42, and Against Rousseau, 120) is consistent with his 
criticism of induction. Maistre’s approach to history, with its appeal to 
“facts,” has similarities to a modern sociological (or even positivist) 
approach, but with a significant difference. For Maistre, history is the record 
of divine activity; it is to be studied as a kind of divine revelation, a record 
of God’s will for man. On the ambiguities of Maistre’s view of history, see 
Richard A. Lebrun, Throne and Altar: The Political and Religious Thought 
of Joseph de Maistre (Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press 1965), 77-82. 
See below, 20. 

Pranchére notes that Maistre here anticipates one of the debates of contem- 
porary epistemology: “Bacon’s ‘method of exclusion’ cannot help but evoke 
scientific method according to Karl Popper, who maintained that science 
progresses by refutations, in other words by the elimination of theories 
refuted by facts. Epistemological ‘relativists’ such as Feyerabend objected to 
Popper precisely because such a method would necessarily have led to the 
elimination of the Copernican theory, refuted in its own time on the grounds 
— among others — of the impossibility of observing the phases of Venus.” 
“L’Autorité contre les Lumiéres,” 454n50. As Pranchére notes, Bacon 
logically enough, according to his own method, rejected the Copernican 
theory. Maistre, on the other hand, was fully aware of the significance of the 
confirmation of the phases of Venus. See his letter to the Count d’ Avaray, 
24 July 1807, OC, 10:438. 

See below, 25. 

Ibid. 

See, for example, David Oldroyd, The Arch of Knowledge: An Introductory 
Study of the History of the Philosophy and Methodology of Science (New 
York and London: Methuen 1986). 

As Oldroyd concludes: “There is no certain and secure method which, if 
faithfully followed, will enable one to acquire certain and secure scientific 
knowledge. Ideas, hunches, hypotheses, can be drawn from any manner of 
sources, in no rigorously characteristic way, and yet science can progress all 
the better because of this ‘anarchistic' component within its structure.” Ibid., 
365. 

Ibid. See especially, 362-71. 

See below, 19. 

See below, 19 and 159. 

See below, 52. 

See below, 160. 

Ibid. 

See below, 167. 

See below, 167. 

See below, 300. 

See below, 305. 

See below, 306. 
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Holdsworth, 84-5, citing Frangois Huet, “Le chancelier Bacon et Joseph de 
Maistre,” Nouvelles Archives, historiques, philosophiques et littéraires 
(Ghent) 1 (1837): 71. 

Holdsworth, 85, citing Gaston Sortais, La philosophie moderne depuis Bacon 
jusqu’d Leibniz, 2 vols., (Paris 1920-2), 1:459. 

Holdsworth, 78-9. 

Tbid., 90. 

Ibid., 85-90. 

“The Limits of the Enlightenment,” 348. 

Ibid., 348-9. 

Ibid., 350. 

Ibid, 348-51. 

Thid., 454. 

“Logics of Violence,” 453. 

Ibid., 454. 

Ibid., 455. 

Ibid., 455-6. For Maistre’s reflections on Kepler, see St Petersburg Dia- 
logues, 298. 

Bradley, 459-60. 

This is Bradley’s own summary of his findings on this issue. Personal letter 
of 19 February 1996. 

Personal letter of 12 March 1996. 

“L’ Autorité contre les Lumiéres,” 491-2. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Personal letter of 16 February 1996. 

C.D. Broad offers a balanced assessment: “So far as I can see, the actual 
course which science has taken, even if it has been in accord with Bacon’s 
principles and has led to results which he desired and anticipated, has been 
influenced little if at all by his writings. I suspect that the popularity of the 
opposite view is due to the magnificent advertisement which Bacon received 
from D’ Alembert and the French Encyclopaedists, who found it convenient 
to march into battle under his ensign.” The Philosophy of Bacon (New York 
1976), 62. 

See D.P. Walker, “Francis Bacon and Spiritus,” in Science, Medicine, and 
Society in the Renaissance, edited by A.G. Debus (New York 1972) 121-30, 
Graham Rees, “Francis Bacon’s Semi-Paracelsian Cosmology,” Ambix 22 
(July 1975): 81-101, and Graham Rees, “‘Atomism and ‘Subtlety’ in Francis 
Bacon’s Philosophy,” Annals of Science 37 (1980): 549-71. 

James C. Morrison, “Philosophy and History in Bacon,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas 38 (1977): 6012. 

Ibid. 

J.M.O. Wheatley, “Bacon’s Redefinition of Metaphysics,” The Personalist 
42 (1961), 491. 
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x] Introduction 


Ibid. 493-4. Mary Horton makes the same point: ‘All these categories are 
distinct from that of metaphysics, which is the most idiosyncratic Bacon- 
ianism in that it is the most important theoretical branch of his natural 
science.” “Bacon and ‘Knowledge Broken’: An Answer to Michael 
Hattaway,” Journal of the History of Ideas 43 (1982): 498. 

New Organon, Spedding, 4:114. 

Ibid., 115. 

J.R. Ravetez thinks “we are justified in considering this [passage] as 
propaganda.” “Francis Bacon and the Reform of Philosophy,” in Science, 
Medicine and Society in the Renaissance, 108. Morrison suggests that 
“Today such sanguinity regarding the persistence of ‘sound reason and true 
religion’ seems naive.” “Philosophy and History in Bacon,” 605. Even Mary 
Horton, otherwise a defender of Bacon’s reputation, in citing this passage 
admits that “Today we may smile wryly at Bacon’s optimism.” “Bacon and 
‘Knowledge Broken’”, 494. 

Morrison, “Philosophy and History in Bacon,” 605. 

See, in particular, Aram Vartanian, Diderot and Descartes: A Study of 
Scientific Naturalism in the Enlightenment (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press 1953). 

See below, 83, where Maistre comments: “I admit that I would not permit 
myself to ridicule one thought of Descartes or Malebranche.” 

Philosophie D, 537-650. On Maistre’s relationship to Malebranche, see 
Lebrun, “Maistre and Malebranche,” 222-31. 

Philosophie D, 603-4. Curiously, Maistre’s characterization of Descartes as 
a novelist echoes Voltaire, who in his Philosophical Letters on the English 
(letter 14), characterized Descartes’ philosophy as “nothing more than an 
ingenious novel.” 

Pranchére offers the following explanation: “Cartesian rationalism, generally 
held to be at the philosophical origin of modernity, did not in Maistre’s eyes 
participate in the modern effort to chase God from the earth ... The ‘practical 
materialism’ that de facto rendered science the enemy of the faith was not 
in fact the rationalism of Descartes and Malebranche, but a consequence of 
the mode of thought of Bacon and Locke. Descartes and Malebranche were 
Catholics; they always protested their respect for the authority of the Church 
and their adhesion to the revealed truths of the faith; they affirmed that 
reason so intimately implied the existence of God that no geometer could be 
an atheist; finally, they never linked the project of a scientific mastery of 
nature to the totally different project of an overturning of the moral and 
political world order established by God.” “L’ Autorité contre les Lumiéres,” 
450. 

St Petersburg Dialogues, 59. 

See below, 179n29, where Maistre expresses a preference for Cabanis over 
Condillac on the grounds that “Cabinis is a frank disciple of Locke, and 
frankness, in whatever way it presents itself, is never without a kind of 
merit.” 

I owe this suggestion to Jean-Yves Pranchére. Personal letter of 14 Decem- 
ber 1995. 
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Coquillette contends that “Bacon was the first truly analytical and critical 
jurist in the Anglo-American tradition,” and “the first to dare to apply an 
empirical, inductive analysis to lawmaking.” Francis Bacon, 3. 

Ibid., 72. 

See below, 119. 

See below, 41, 84, 121n45, and 126. 

See below, 59n26. 

See below, 292n1. 

St. Petersburg Dialogues, 326. 

Boston, 1966. This reference to Marcuse is not to imply that he admired 
Maistre. In orthodox Marxist fashion, Marcuse viewed Maistre as a theorist 
of counter-revolution cynically fighting for “feudal and clerical groups 
against the bourgeoisie as bearer of the revolution.” See his Studies in 
Critical Philosophy, translated by Joris de Bres (London: NLB 1972), 111. 
The Technological Society, translated by John Wilkinson (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf 1964). See as well the other two volumes in Ellul’s technological 
triology: The Technological System, translated by Joachim Neugroschel (New 
York: Continuum 1980) and The Technological Bluff, translated by Geoffrey 
W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans 1990). 

The Greening of America (New York 1970), 17. 

Theodore Roszak, Where the Wasteland Ends: Politics and Transcendence 
in Postindustrial Society (London: Faber and Faber 1972). Roszack, like 
Maistre, focuses on Bacon’s role. In Bacon, he feels, “‘we find the moral, 
aesthetic, and psychic raw materials of the scientific world view. They are 
all there in his writing — the bright hopes and humanitarian intentions, 
obscurely mingled with hidden forces of dehumanization, the promise and 
the curse of the New Philosophy. More than any other figure in the western 
tradition, it was Bacon, writing in the first generation of the scientific 
revolution, who foreshadowed — but ironically, unintentionally — the bleakest 
aspects of scientized culture: the malaise of spirit, the nightmare of 
environmental collapse, and technocratic machine a gouverner.” Ibid., 145-6. 
T. Roszack, “Autopsy on Science,” New Scientist and Science Journal, 11 
March 1971, 536. 

Quoted in Graham Cheed, “Romantic at Reason’s Court,” New Scientist and 
Science Journal, 4 March 1971, 484-6. 

Maistre’s Examination might have won more attention if had been published 
on completion in 1816 rather than in 1836. A. Combiquelles, in a contem- 
porary review, remarked that if the work had appeared twenty-five years 
earlier, it would have been “a scientific, philosophical, and literary event,” 
but that in 1836 that work has been “almost unperceived.” “The work arrived 
too late; what it aimed to do is already done, the idol has been broken.” 
Annales de Philosophie chrétienne, 15 (31 December 1837), 408-9. 

For some very well-informed and striking reflections on Joseph de Maistre’s 
place in contemporary culture, see Jean-Yves Pranchére, “La persistance de 
la pensée maistrienne,” Revue des études maistriennes 12 (1996): 205-39. 
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Abbadie, Jacques (1654-1727) French Protestant theologian. Left France in 1680, 
served as pastor to refugee Huguenot communities in Prussia, England, and 
Treland. His apologetic work, Traité de la vérité de la religion chrétienne (1684), 
which Maistre owned, was enormously popular with Catholic as well as 
Protestant readers. 


Aldrovandi, Ulisse (1522-1607) Italian physican and botanist. Professor of natural 
history of Bologna and inspector of pharmacies. 


Alembert, Jean Le Rond d’ (1717-1783). French mathematician and philosophe 
who wrote the “Preliminary Discourse” to Diderot’s great Encyclopédie. 


Alpani, Prosper (1553~1617) Italian physician and botanist, who travelled to Egypt 
in search of medicinal plants; published a work on botany and natural history. 


Anaxagoras (499-422 B.C.) Greek philosopher, author of On Nature, of which only 
fragments survive. Worked out an “atomistic” physics. 


Anaximenes (588-524 B.C.) Greek philosopher, said to have been a friend or pupil 
of Anaximander, another Greek philosopher. 


Andres, Abbé Giovanni (1740-1817) Italian Jesuit, author of a literary history of 
Italy. 

Aquinas, St Thomas (1225-1274) Catholic philosopher-theologian who sought to 
incorporate Aristotelian philosophy within the framework of the Christian faith. 

Archimedes (c. 287-121 B.c.) Syracusan mathematician, astronomer and inventor. 


Aristophanes (445-c. 380 B.c.) Greek comic playwright. 


Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) Greek philosopher, pupil of Plato. Aristotelianism 
(Anistotle’s philosophy as combined with Platonic and Christian ideas in the 
Middle Ages) had become the dominant philosophy in Europe prior to the 
Scientific Revolution. 
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Arnauld, Antoine (1612-1694) French theologian and controversialist who wrote in 
defence of Jansenism, and against the Jesuits, Protestants, Malebranche, and 
William II (defending the rights of James II). 


Augustine of Hippo, Saint (354-430) Greatest of the Latin Church Fathers, whose 
writings had an enormous influence on Western thought. 

Bacon, Francis (1561-1626) English philosopher, legalist, and political figure. 

Bacon, Roger (1214—1294) English Franciscan and natural philosopher. Emphasized 


mathematics and experiment as essential to science. 


Bartholin (Bartholini or Bartholinus), Kaspar (1585-1629), Thomas (1619-1680), 
and Kaspar (1650-1680). Father, son, and grandson, the Bartholins were well- 
travelled and well-published Danish physicians and professors of medicine. 


Batteux, Charles (1713-1780) Cited by Maistre as Le Batteux. French man of 
letters who published a number of works on literature and belles-lettres. 


Beattie, James (1735-1803) Scottish philosopher whose Essay on Truth set forth his 
“common sense” reply to David Hume’s sceptical philosophy. 


Bellarmine, Robert (1542-1621) Jesuit theologian, cardinal, doctor of the Church, 
and saint. 


Bentley, Richard (1662-1742) English classical scholar and literary critic. Gave the 
Boyle lectures in 1693. 


Bemard of Clairvaux (1090-1153) Medieval theologian and mystic. 


Bernoulli (or Bernouilli). Name of a Swiss family of mathematicians and scientists. 
Jakob (Jacques) (1654-1705); Johann (Jean) (1667-1748); and Daniel 
(1700-1782). Jakob and Johann made important contributions to calculus and 
probability theory; Daniel has been called the founder of mathematical physics. 


Black, Joseph (1728-1799) Distinguished Scottish chemist. 


Bodiey, Thomas (1545-1613) English diplomat and scholar, founder of the 
Bodelian Library in Oxford. 


Boerhaave, Hermann (1668-1738) Dutch physician and physicist. 


Boileau (or Boileau-Despréaux), Nicolas (1636-1711) French poet; less important 
as a poet than as a founder of French literary criticism who laid down canons 
of good writing. 


Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Viscount (1678-1751) English statesman and man of 
letters. Maistre owned his Letters on the Study and Use of History (1788). 


Bonnet, Charles (1720-1793) Swiss naturalist and philosopher. Maistre knew his 
Palingénésie philosophique (1769-70) 
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Borelli, Giovanni Alfonso (1608-1679) Italian astronomer and physicist. Compared 
the action of the heart to a wine press. 


Bossuet, Jacques-Bénigne (1627-1704) French bishop, theologian, and writer. 
Defender of traditional Catholicism and royal absolutism. Maistre owned most 
of his writings. 


Bourdaloue, Louis (1632-1704) French Jesuit and famous preacher. 


Boyle, Robert (1627-1691) English natural philosopher and chemist. Endowed a 
lectureship for the defence of Christianity. 


Brahe, Tycho (1546-1601) Danish astronomer whose meticulous celestial observa- 
tions provided Kepler with data for his famous laws of planetary movement. 


Buffon, Georges Louis Leclerc de (1707-1788) French naturalist, best known for 
his 36-volume Histoire naturelle (1749-88). 


Cabinis, Pierre-Jean Georges (1757-1808) Physician and materialist philosopher, 
one of the French Idéologues. 


Cadet, Charles Louis (1731-1799) French chemist. 


Caesar, Julius (c. 101-44 B.c.) Roman politician and general, who seized control 
of the Roman Republic in 44 B.C., but was then murdered by his colleagues 
Brutus and Cassius. 


Carli-Rubbi, Giovanni-Rinaldo (1720-1795) Italian naturalist, economist, and man 
of letters. 


Cavalieri (or Cavalleri), Bonventure (1598-1647) Italian geometer who invented a 
method of “indivisibles” important in the history of geometry. 


Chaptal, Jean-Antoine (1756-1832) French chemist. Served as minister of the 
interior under Napoleon. 


Chateaubriand, Francois-René, Vicomte de (1768-1848) French man of letters and 
politician. Best known to Maistre as the author of Le Génie du christianisme 
(1802), a romantic defence of Christianity. 


Chaulieu, Abbé Guillaume Amfrye (1639-1720) A French poet and “libertine,” 
known as the “Ancréon du Temple,” who frequented the epicurean society of the 
Temple. 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius (106-43 B.c.) Roman orator, statesman, and man of letters. 


Clarke, Samuel (1675-1729) English philosopher, theologian, and spokesman for 
Newton; involved in a famous correspondence with Leibniz on metaphysical 
questions. Maistre owned a French translation of one of Clarke's theological 
works as well as his edition of Homer. 
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Clavius, Christopher (1538-1612) Bavarian Jesuit astronomer, who advised Pope 
Gregory XIII with respect to the calendar established by a papal bull in 1582, 
and whose commentary on Sacrobosco’s Sphere became a widely used 
astronomy textbook. 


Condillac, Etienne de (1715—1780) French philosophe who wrote on epistemology 
and language. Maistre's papers contain a long analysis of Condillac's Essai sur 
Vorigine des connaissances humaines (1746). 


Condorcet, Antoine-Nicolas de (1743-1794) French mathematician and philosophe, 
best known for his History of the Progress of the Human Mind, written while he 
was in hiding from the Terror. 


Copernicus, Nicholas (1473-1543) Polish astronomer whose On the Revolutions of 
the Heavenly Bodies \aid the foundations for modern astronomy and the 
Scientific Revolution by arguing a heliocentric cosmology against the old 
geocentric Ptolemaic theory. 


Cudworth, Ralph (1617-1688) Cambridge Platonist. Maistre was much taken by 
Cudworth’s Systema intellectuale (1678 in English, 1733 in Latin translation). 


Dante Alighieri (1265-1321) Italian poet whose most famous work was The Divine 
Comedy. 


Democritus (460-370 B.C.) Greek philosopher who developed an “atomic” 
philosophy. 


Descartes, René (1596-1650) French philosopher, mathematician, and scientist 
whose ideas on philosophy, scientific method, and cosmology were enormously 
influential in France through most of the eighteenth century. 


Destouches (Philippe Néricault) (1680-1754) French dramatist with religious 
convictions who sought to make comedy moral. 


Diderot, Denis (1713-1784) French philosophe who is perhaps best known as the 
editor of the famous Encyclopédie. 


Diophantus (3rd century A.D.) Alexandrian mathematician and naturalist, credited 
with either inventing algebra or borrowing it from India. 


Duffand, Marie de Vichy-Chambrond, Marquise du (1 697-1780) French writer who 
for many years hosted a famous salon frequented by many philosophes. 


Dughet, Gaspard (1615-1675) French painter, sometimes called Gaspard-Poussin, 
after his brother-in-law, Nicolas Poussin. Born in Rome to a French father and 
Italian mother, he spent much of his working life in that city. 


Emery, Jacques-André (1732-1811) Superior of the Society of Saint-Sulpice during 
the French Revolution. 


Empedocles (490-430 B.c.) Greek philosopher. 
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Epictetus (60-138) Greek philosopher, one of the best known Stoic philosophers. 


Epicurus (341-270 B.c.) Greek philosopher who founded a school of philosophy 
(Epicureanism) stressing atomic theory, empiricism, and hedonism. 


Erastosthenes (3rd century B.C.) Greek scientist of the school of Alexandria. 
Ernesti, Johann August (1707-1781) German classical scholar. 


Estienne, Henri (1528-1598) Learned French scholar who edited a large number of 
Greek and Latin authors. 


Euclid (fl. 300 B.c.) Greek mathematician. His Elements (of geometry) became the 
basis of future geometry. 


Euler, Leonhard (1707-1783) German philosopher and mathematician. 

Euripides (4807-405 B.c.) Greek tragic playwright. 

Feller, Frangois-Xavier (1735-1802) Belgian Jesuit who authored a number of 
works of apologetics, which Maistre knew and used extensively. 


Fénelon, Francois de Salignac de la Mothe (1651-1715) French archbishop, 
theologian, and sometime tutor to the heir to the French throne. Maistre owned 
many of his works. 


Fermat, Pierre de (1595-1665) French mathematician. Correspondent of Pascal who 
entered into some lively disputes with Descartes. 


Fourcroy, Antoine-Frangois de (1755-1809) French chemist and politician. 
Galen, Claudius (130-200) Greek physician and philosopher whose writings on 
medicine remained standard until the sixteenth century. 


Galileo (Galileo Galilei) (1564—1642) Italian astronomer, physicist, and philosopher. 
His adamant advocacy of the new cosmology of Copernicus led to his 
condemnation by the Roman Inquisition. 


Gassendi, Pierre (1592-1655) French mathematician and philosopher who sought 
to revive the atomic theory of Epicurus. 


Gilbert, William (1540-1603) English naturalist, especially known for his work on 
magnetism. 


Gregory, James (1636-1675) Scottish geometer and physicist who made important 
contributions to optics. 


Grou, Jean-Nicolas (1731-1803) French Jesuit, classical scholar, and spiritual 
writer. 


Guericke, Otto von (1602-1686) German physicist and astronomer who undertook 
famous experiments with the air pump and the vacuum. 


lii Biographical Notes 


Guido of Arezzo (990-1050) Italian musical theorist who developed the system of 
modern musical notation. 


Haccadosh, see Judah Ha-Nasi 


Haller, Albrecht von (1708-1777) Swiss anatomist, botanist, and physiologist. 
Established physiology as an independent science. 


Halley, Edmund (1656-1742) English astronomer, especially famous for predicting 
the return of the comet of 1682. This prediction was verified in 1758; Halley’s 
Comet was the first that was proved to revolve around the sun. 


Helvétius, Claude-Adrien (1715-1771) French philosophe and friend of the 
Encyclopedists. 


Heraclitus (fl. c. 500 B.c.) Greek philosopher, whose best known statement was “all 
things change.” 

Hesiod (8th century B.C.) Greek poet whose Theogony is an account of the origin 
of the world and the gods. 


Hipparchus (190-125 B.c.) Greek astronomer, credited with laying the foundations 
of Greek astronomy; discovered the procession of the equinoxes. 


Hippocrates (460?-?7377 B.c.) Greek physician, known as the father of medicine. 
According to tradition, the author of the Hippocratic Oath still administered to 
new physicians. 


Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679) English philosopher, best known for the Leviathan, 
a strong defence of secular monarchy. 


Holbach, Paul Henri Thiery, Baron d’ (1723-1789) French philosophe, well known 
as an atheist, materialist, and Encyclopedist. 


Homer. Ionian poet to whom the /liad and the Odyssey are traditionally attributed. 


Hooke, Robert (1635-1703) English mathematician, naturalist, physician, and 
architect. 


Horace (65-8 B.C.) Roman lyric poet and satirist. 


Huet, Pierre Daniel (1630-1721) Learned French scholar and bishop. Maistre owned 
his Histoire de la Navigation et du Commerce des Anciens. 


Hume, David (1711-1776) Scottish philosopher and historian. His philosophical 
scepticism has been of great importance in the history of modern philosophy. 


Iamblichus (c. 270-330) Syrian Neoplatonist. 


Judah Ha-Nasi (second half of the second century-beginning of the third century). 
Patriarch of Judah and codifier of the Mishnah (the Oral Law), and known for 
his wisdom, sanctity, and humility. 


liii Biographical Notes 


Juvenal (60-140) Roman satirist whose works abound in witty observations and 
terse proverbs. 


Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804) German philosopher whose attempt to define the 
nature of rational understanding remains a landmark in Western thought. 


Kepler, Johannes (1571-1630) German astronomer who helped establish the 
Copernican system by his formulation of the laws of planetary motign. 


Kircher, Athanasius (1601-1680) Learned German Jesuit, Egyptologist and scientist. 
Klingenstierna, Samuel (1689-1785) Swedish mathematician and philosopher. 
La Fontaine, Jean de (1621-1695) French poet and author of fables. 


La Harpe, Jean-Francois de (1739-1803) French dramatist, journalist and literary 
critic. Best known for his Lycée, ou course de littérature ancienne et moderne. 


La Rochefoucauld, Frangois, Duc de (1613-80) French moralist whose Maximes 
were a pitiless and beautifully crafted analysis of the motives of human conduct. 

Lalande, Joseph-Jér6me (1732-1807) Distinguished French mathematician who 
wrote a highly acclaimed history of mathematics. 


Lasalle, Antoine de (1754-1829) French philosophe and moralist; translated Bacon’s 
works into French. 


Le Batteux (See Charles Batteux) 
Le Sage, George-Louis (1724-1803) Swiss naturalist and Encyclopedist. 


Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm (1646-1716) German philosopher and polymath whose 
philosophy of pre-established harmony drew Voltaire’s ridicule. Invented the 
calculus in 1676, independently of Newton. 


Leland, John (1691~—1766) English theologian who wrote in opposition to the deists. 


Linneaus, Carolus (Carl von Linnée) (1707-1778) Swedish botanist whose system 
of plant classification forms the basis of modern botanical nomenclature. 


Lipsius, Justus (1547-1606) Belgian humanist and neo-Stoic philosopher. Maistre 
owned editions of his works and of his editions of Seneca and Tacitus. 


Livy (59 B.cC—17 A.D.) Roman historian who composed a history of Rome from the 
founding of the city. 


Locke, John (1632-1704) English philosopher, whose most famous works are An 
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, an inquiry into the nature of 
knowledge, and Two Treatises on Government, written in defence of the 
Glorious Revolution. 


Luc, Jean-André de (1727-1817) Swiss geologist and physicist; populariser and 
interpreter of Bacon. 


liv Biographical Notes 


Lucretius (987-55 B.C.) Roman poet and philosopher. In his On the Nature of 
Things outlines an atomic and materialist natural philosophy. 


Mably, Gabriel Bonnot (1709-1785) French moralist, historian, and political writer; 
half brother to Condillac. 


Maimonides (1135-1204) Jewish philosopher, who was born in Spain and died in 
Egypt. He sought to show the compatibility between philosophic and religious 
faith; he exercised an immense influence over both Jewish and Scholastic 
thought in the Middle Ages. 


Malebranche, Nicolas (1638-1715) French theologian, scientist, and philosopher. 
A disciple of both St Augustine and Descartes, his work helped domesticate 
Descartes’ philosophy within Catholicism. 


Malfilatre, Jacques-Charles-Louis de (1732-1767). A promising French poet who 
died young and unrecognized. Many of his poems were published after his death. 


Mallet, David (1705-1765) English poet, playwright, and miscellaneous author; 
wrote a short life of Bacon. 


Mani (215-276) Founder of a Gnostic dualistic religion that attempted to synthesize 
the teachings of Buddha, Zoroaster and Jesus. 


Maquer, Pierre-Joseph (1718—1784) French chemist. 


Mersenne, Marin (1588-1648) French theologian, philosopher, and mathematician; 
a friend of Descartes who carried on a correspondence with scientists all over 
Europe. 


Milton, John (1608-1674) Great English poet and prose writer. Maistre owned an 
English edition of his masterpiece, Paradise Lost, as well as French translations. 


Mohammed (570-632) Founder of Mohammedanism (Islam), a religion character- 
ized by exclusive monotheism. The Koran, the sacred books of Islam, is a 
written version of his religious visions. 


Moliére (pen name of Jean Baptise Poquelin) (1622-1673) French comic dramatist. 


Montesquieu, Charles Louis de Secondat, Baron de (1689-1755) French philosopher 
and man of letters. Famous especially for his Lettres persanes (1721) and De 
l’Esprit de lois (1748). 

Montucla, Jean-Etienne (1725-1799) Learned French mathematician who wrote a 


highly acclaimed history of mathematics. 


Moses. Hebrew lawgiver who led the Israelites out of Egypt to the Promised land. 
Assumed by Maistre to be the author of the Old Testament book of Genesis. 


Mosheim, Johann Lorenz (1694-1755) German theologian and church historian. 
Provided notes to the Latin version of Cudworth’s True Intellectual System of 
the Universe. 


lv Biographical Notes 


Newton, Isaac (1642-1727) English mathematician and natural philosopher. A great 
genius, he is credited with three scientific discoveries of fundamental import- 
ance: the invention of calculus, the determination of the composition of light, 
and formulation of the law of universal gravitation. 


Newton, Thomas (1704-1782) English divine who published an edition of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost with a life and elaborate notes. 


Nicolas of Cusa (1400-1464) German cardinal, philosopher and administrator. Also 
wrote on scientific topics. 


Nicole, Pierre (1625-1695) French moralist and theologian. A moderate Jansenist, 
he collaborated with Antoine Amauld in the Logigue de Port-Royal. 


Ovid (43 B.c.?-17 A.D.) Roman poet. Maistre admired his Metamorphoses. 


Paley, William (1743-1805) English theologian and philosopher. Maistre owned 
Paley’s Natural Theology. or, Evidences of the Existence and Attributes of the 
Deity Collected from the Appearance of Nature (London 1802). 


Papin, Denis (1647-c.1712). French physicist, credited with the invention of the 
pressure cooker. A Protestant, he worked in exile in England and Germany. 


Pappus (c. 3rd—4th century A.D.) Greek geometer. 


Paracelsus (1490-1541) Swiss physician. Self-educated and interested in the Cabala 
and Gnosticism, he aroused the hostility of the orthodox medical profession. 


Parmenides (c.515-c.450 B.C.) Greek philosopher. Prophet of changelessness, he 
founded the Eleatic philosophy. 


Pascal, Blaise (1623-1662) French philosopher, mathematician, scientist, and man 
of letters. Pascal’s most famous literary works were the Lettres provinciales 
(1656), a defence of Jansenism and satirical attack on the Jesuits, and his 
Pensées, a fragmentary work of Christian apologetics published after his death. 


Patrizi (or Patrizzio), Francesco (1529~1597) Italian philosopher and man of letters. 


Perrault, Charles (1628-1703) French poet and critic. In 1697 he published 
Histoires et contes du temps passé, fairy tales based on French popular tradition. 


Persius (34-62) Roman satric poet, author of six satires expounding Stoicism. 
Pétau, Denis (1583-1652) Learned and prolific French Jesuit theologian. 


Peurbach, Georg (also Purbach) (1423-1461) Austrian astonomer, teacher of 
Regiomontanus, and author of Theoricae novae planetarium, an explanation of 
planetary motion based on Ptolemaic geocentric assumptions. 


Pindar (522-438 B.c.) Greek poet, author of odes celebrating victors at the 
Olympian and other games. 
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Plato (c. 417-c. 348 B.c.) Greek philosopher, pupil of Socrates and Aristotle’s 
teacher. 


Plautus (2547-184 B.c.) Roman comic playwright. 
Pliny the Elder (23-79) Latin author, known for his Natural History. 


Pluche, Abbé Noél-Antoine (1688-1761). French populariser of scientific knowl- 
edge. Maistre owned his popular Spectacle de la Nature (1732). 


Plutarch (c. 46-c. 120) Greek biographer, best known from his Moralia and his 
Parallel Lives. 


Polignac, Cardinal Melchior de (1661-1742) Diplomat and author of Anti-Lucretius; 
sive De Deo et Natura (1747), a work that Maistre owned and cited. 


Posselt, Ernst Ludwig (1763-1804) German jurist and historian. 
Poussin, Gaspard (see Gaspard Dughet) 


Proclus (410-485) Greek Neoplatonic philosopher; last important pagan Greek 
philosopher. 


Ptolemy (2nd century A.D.) Hellenic philosopher and scientist. His geocentric 
cosmology was widely accepted until Copernicus. 


Pythagoras (570-500 B.c.) Greek philosopher and mathematician. 
Racine, Jean (1639-1699) Great French dramatist. 
Raphael (1485-1520) Italian painter and architect. 
Regiomontanus (Johann Miiller) (1436-1476) German astronomer. 


Reid, Thomas (1710-1796) English philosopher, chief exponent of the philosophy 
of “common sense.” 


Reimarus, Hermann (1694-1768) German philosopher. 


Renouard, Antoine Augustin (1765-1853) French man of letters, editor of an edition 
of Pascal’s Les Pensées. 


Riccioli, Giambattista (1598-1671) Italian astronomer. 


Roberval, Gilles Persone de (1602-1675) French geometer, involved in disputes 
with Descartes and others. 


Rousseau, Jean-Baptiste (1671-1741) French poet. No relation to Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau. 


Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (1712-1778) Philosopher, born in Geneva, who lived most 
of his life in France. One of the most influential figures of the French 
Enlightenment, even though he turned against some of its characteristic ideas. 
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Ruisdale (or Ruysdael), Jacob van (1628-1682) Dutch landscape painter. Referred 
to by Maistre as Ruysdale. 


Sacrobosco, John (John Holywood) (c.1200-1256) English astronomer who worked 
and died in Paris. His work, Sphere, was used as a textbook in astronomy into 
the seventeenth century. 


Saint-Vincent, Grégoire de (1584-1667) Jesuit astronomer. 


Sanctorius (1561-1636) Italian physician. The first “iatrophysicist’ (school of 
medicine that thought of the body as a machine). Invented many useful 
instruments, including the clinical thermometer. 


Schubert, Friedrich Theodor (1758-1825) Born in Germany, Schubert became an 
adjunct of the St Petersburg Academy of Science in 1786. He was an Academ- 
ician in astronomy with the same institution from 1803 until his death. 


Sénebier, Jean (1742-1809) Swiss naturalist, journalist, translator, and bibliogra- 
pher. 


Seneca (4 B.C.-65 A.D.) Roman philosopher and playwright. Also wrote the first and 
only Roman text book on physics, Jnvestigations in Natural Philosophy. 


Sévigné, Marie de Rabutin-Chantal, Marquise de (1626-1696) Famous French letter 
writer. Maistre owned an eight-volume edition of her letters. 


Sextus Empiricus (c. 190 A.D.) Greek physician and Skeptical philosopher. 


Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, third earl of (1621-1683) English statesman 
and first philosopher to use the term “moral sense.” Maistre owned a copy of 
Diderot's translation of Shaftesbury's Essay on Merit and Virtue. 


Shakespeare, William (1564-1616) English poet and dramatist, the most widely 
known author in English literature. Maistre owned an edition of his plays. 


Shaw, Peter (1694-1763) English physician and author; edited the works of Bacon 
and Robert Boyle. 


Sherlock, Thomas (1678-1761) Bishop of London and controversialist. 
Spallanzani, Lazzaro (1729-1799) Italian naturalist. 


Spina, Alessandro della (?-1313) Cited by Maistre as Alexis de Spina. Learned 
Dominican who, with his colleague Salvino Armati, is credited with the 
invention of eye glasses. 


Spinoza, Barauch (Benedict) (1632-1677) Jewish philosopher. Regarded today as 
a pantheist, he was feared in his own time as an atheist. 


Statius (c. 45-96) Latin poet. 
Strabo (c. 58 B.c.— 24 A.D.) Greek geographer. 


Ilviii Biographical Notes 


Telesio, Bernardino (1509-1588) Italian philosopher. His principal work, De Rerum 
Natura luxta Propria Principia was published between 1565 and 1586. 


Teller, Guillaume-Abraham (1734-1805) German philosopher, theologian, and 
biblical scholar. 


Terence (1852-159 B.c.) Roman comic playwright. 


Theocritis (early 3rd century B.C.) Greek poet, usually regarded as the inventor of 
the pastoral. 


Tiberius (42 B.c.-37 A.D.) Roman emperor (A.D. 14-37). 


Tiraboschi, Abbé Girolamo (1731-1794) Italian literary historian. Maistre owned 
his Storia della Letteratura italiana (1772). 


Titian (1477-1576) Italian painter, greatest painter of the Venetian school. 


Torricelli, Evangelista (1608-1647) Italian mathematician and physicist. Invented 
the barometer. 


Towers, Joseph (1737-1799) English pamphleteer and dissenting minister. 


Valperga di Caluso, Tommaso (1737-1789) Piedmontese mathematician and man 
of letters. Used pen name of Didymus Taurinensis for his works on Oriental 
languages. 


Vergil (70-19 B.c.) Roman poet, author of the Bucolics, the Georgics, and the 
Aeneid, the supreme epic of the Roman world. 


Vico, Gaimbattista (1668-1744) Italian philosopher and jurist. Best known for his 
La Scienza Nuova (The New Science) in which he propounded an evolutionary 
view of civilization. 


Viétte, Francois (1504-1603) French mathematician, one the founders of “math- 
ematical analysis.” 


Volney, Constantin, comte de (1757-1820) French /déologue. 


Voltaire, Frangois-Marie Arouet, known as (1694-1778) French poet, historian, and 
philosophe. 


Vossius, Gerhard Johannes (1577-1649) German classical scholar. 


Warburton, William (1698-1779) English critic, theologian, and bishop. Maistre 
knew his Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated on the Principles of a 
Religious Deist (1742). 


Zoroaster (c. 1000 B.c.) Founder of the ancient Iranian national religion, character- 
ized by a dualistic theology. 


A Note on the Text 


Joseph de Maistre had a deep distrust of posthumous publications. Reflect- 
ing on what had happened to Bossuet, Maistre remarked: 


All posthumous works are suspect, and it has often occurred to me that it would be 
desirable to prohibit their publication without public authorization. Every day we 
write things we afterwards condemn. But we hold on to what we have written, and 
especially if the work is considerable and if it contains useful pages we hope to turn 
to account, it is difficult to decide to destroy it. Meanwhile death comes, and 
always unexpected since no man believes he will die today. The manuscript falls 
into the hands of a heir, a buyer, etc., who publishes it. It is usually a misfortune 
and sometimes a crime. (De l’Eglise gallicane, OC, 3:171.) 


The fortunes of Maistre’s An Examination of the Philosophy of Bacon 
provide substance for his premonition. Although he completed his 
manuscript in 1816, there is no evidence that he made any effort to publish 
this work during his lifetime, and the first edition did not appear until 1836, 
some fifteen years after his death. We know nothing of who was respon- 
sible for publication of the work, or who undertook the editing. A 
comparison between Maistre’s manuscript, which contains additions and 
revisions not in his handwriting, and the 1836 edition, which omits some 
material from the manuscript, indicates that there were editorial decisions 
that somewhat changed what Maistre had created. 

Worst still, the edition that most modem readers will have consulted, 
the one that appears in Maistre’s Oeuvres complétes (Lyon: Vitte 1884-93), 
is seriously flawed. It includes editorial additions that are not identified as 
such; its cross-references are almost all faulty (referring, in most cases to 
the pagination of the 1836 edition). There are also many errors in the page 
references to Maistre’s citations. In addition, sentence and/or paragraph 
numbers are added to citations to Bacon (which are not in Maistre’s 
manuscript or the 1836 edition, and which do not appear in the Bacon 
editions Maistre’s used, or the standard Spedding edition of Bacon’s 
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works). Moreover, diacritical marks are added to the Latin citations, marks 
which do not appear in Maistre’s manuscript, the Bacon editions he used, 
or the Spedding edition. There was even a change in the format. In the 
manuscript, and in the 1836 edition, the work is divided into two “tomes.” 
The 1884 editor dropped this division into two parts, and renumbered all 
chapters consecutively. 

In preparing this English translation of Maistre’s work, I worked with 
Maistre’s manuscript and the 1884 edition, carefully checking the printed 
text against the manuscript. All but the most minute variations have been 
noted, as well as the differences between the original 1836 edition (which 
was followed by the sixteen subsequent editions that appeared between 
1838 and 1880) and the 1884 edition. Maistre’s original format of division 
into two parts, with titles for each part, and separately numbered chapters 
in each part, has been restored. On the other hand, the added diacritical 
marks and paragraph numbers of the 1884 edition have been omitted, as 
have many of the 1884 editor’s textual additions, although some, which 
appeared to offer genuinely helpful explanations, have been reproduced as 
supplementary footnote material, and identified as such by being enclosed 
in braces { } and marked with the indication "1884 editor’s addition." 

All Maistre’s notes have been reproduced, but almost all citations in 
languages other than English in the notes have been given in English 
translation only — unless questions relating to literary style or the accuracy 
of Maistre’s translation of a particular passage were involved. In such cases 
the original language is also cited. Original languages of these passages are 
identified by the following codes: G. = Greek, L. = Latin, I = Italian. 
Where Maistre’s translations from the Latin or Greek differ significantly 
from the standard translations (Spedding, Farrington, or the Loeb 
translations), I have given two English versions — my translation of 
Maistre’s French and the standard version. The titles of works by classical 
authors have usually been cited in English-language versions, Every effort 
has been made to identify the many classical “tags” with which Maistre 
sprinkled his work; in most cases the Loeb Classical Library translation has 
been provided. All my own explanatory material (whether in the text, in 
additions to Maistre’s notes, or in separate notes) has been placed in square 
brackets [ ]. 

I have tried to verify all Maistre’s citations and references. Corrections 
have made and faulty references noted, and in the one case where I have 
failed in my attempts to verify a citation I have added a indication to the 
effect that the particular citation is “unverified.” The editions of Bacon’s 
works that Maistre used almost exclusively were a ten-volume edition 
published in London in 1803 (which I cite as Works) and a fifteen-volume 
French translation made by Antoine Lasalle (Dijon 1799-1803) (which I 
cite as Oeuvres). Since Maistre’s practice in citing these volumes was not 
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consistent (which is not surprising in a posthumous work that Maistre had 
No opportunity to edit), I have simply modemized the method of citation to 
Bacon’s works, and in most other cases as well. 

With respect to citations from the Bible, since Maistre habitually used 
the Latin Vulgate, the Douay-Rheims English translation (usually acknowl- 
edged as being closest to the Vulgate) was consulted first. If this version 
seemed to embody the sense that Maistre appeared to be trying to make in 
French, a modernized version of this translation is provided. If not, various 
other translations were also consulted. Where the Scripture quotation 
appears within a citation from Bacon, the King James version, which is 
what Bacon used, is retained. In other instances, to retain the point that 
Maistre was trying to make, I have made my own English translation from 
his French (after consulting a number of standard translations to ensure that 
the sense was retained). Instances where Maistre’s versions appear 
idiosyncratic have been noted. 
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Abbreviations 


De Aug. Bacon, De Augmentis Scientiarum 
Dense Bacon, The History of Dense and Rare 
Globe Bacon, Description of the Intellectual Globe 
Heaven Bacon, Theory of the Heaven 
Learning Bacon, On the Advancement of Learning 
Life Bacon, History of Life and Death 
N.O. Bacon, New Organon 


Oeuvres Oeuvres de Francois Bacon, translated by An- 
toine LaSalle 


Précis Jean-André de Luc, Précis de la Philosophie de 
Bacon 


Principles | Bacon, On Principles and Origins, According to 
the Fables of Cupid and Coelum 


Refutation Bacon, Refutation of Philosophies 
Sea Bacon, On the Ebb and Flow of the Sea 


Sylva Bacon, Sylva Sylvarum, or A Natural History in 
Ten Centuries 


Things Bacon, Thoughts on the Nature of Things 
Thoughts Bacon, Thoughts and Conclusions 
Time Bacon, The Masculine Birth of Time 
Winds Bacon, History of the Winds 


Works — The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, 
Viscount Saint-Alban (London 1903) 10 volumes. 
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An Examination of the 
Philosophy of Bacon 


Wherein Different Questions 
of Rational Philosophy Are Treated 
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PART ONE 


Logic and 


Natural Sciences 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Novum Organum, 
or New Instrument 
Induction and Syllogism 


Bacon himself traced for us the plan for an examination of his 
philosophy; for in the first place he expressed the claim, renewed in 
our time, to remake the human understanding and to present it with a 
new instrument,' made to obtain for humankind successes inaccessible 
by the old method. Then, before our eyes, he employed this same 
instrument to show us how it must be used to advance further in the 
study of nature and thus to perfect the physical sciences, the first, or 
rather the unique, object of all his speculations. So we must first 
examine this new instrument, and then show the use that Bacon made 
of it. In other words, first we must consider him as a legislator, and 
subsequently, since he claimed to provide both the example and the 
precept, see in what way he executed his own laws, and how well he 
succeeded by his method. 

The state of the sciences in the century in which he lived, as he 
represents it to us in all the pages of his writings, is only a romance 
of his imagination, for the sciences were then already very advanced, 
and absolutely all that they could have been at that time. Bacon’s error 
on this point had two sources: in the first place, ignorance, which 
made him a stranger to all branches of the natural sciences; and in 


1M. Lasalle, Bacon’s translator, warns us that he has preferred to keep the 
Latin title of Novum Organum rather than use that of Nouvel Organe, which would 
not succeed in French. He forgot a decisive reason for not using the latter 
expression, which is that it is not a translation of the first. However nothing 
prevents us from saying Nouvel Instrument [new instrument], for that is that Novum 
Organum means. [In English, Bacon’s work is known either by its Latin title or as 
The New Organon. The Oxford Concise Dictionary’s definition of “organon’” is 
“instrument of thought, means of reasoning, system of thought.” Organon was the 
title of Aristotle’s logical writings, which Bacon as obviously echoing. Hereafter, 
The New Organon will be cited as N.O.] 
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addition, that unfortunate pride hidden in the foids of the human heart, 
which carries a man, even without his perceiving it, to disdain all that 
he does not know, all that he does not understand, and all that he does 
not like. 

The sole monk who bore his name, of whom Bacon speaks lightly 
enough,” had put into his writings infinitely more truths than the 
English Chancellor knew or could even understand, if he had tried to 
study them. Copernicus, Tycho [Brahe], Kepler, Viétte, Fermat, 
Grégoire de Saint- Vincent, Boyle, Hook, Galileo, Descartes, Gregory, 
Borelli, Kircher, etc., were his contemporaries or nearly so. When 
someone allows himself to count the works of these great men as 
nothing, and even to speak of them with an extreme contempt, it is 
easy to slander the state of science. However these slanders prove 
nothing, except that it would have been better to study their works 
than to criticize them. I do not know why it pleased d’ Alembert to tell 
us that Bacon was born in the depths of the most profound night. 
Nothing is more evidently false. The fine arts and literature had been 
carried to the highest point of perfection in the sixteenth century. It 
would be easy to prove, or better said, it would be useless to prove 
that Europe at this time knew much more than the Greeks at the time 
of Pericles. If Bacon did not perceive this new light, it was his own 


2 The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount Saint-Alban 


(London, 1803), 10 volumes, Impetus philosophici, Ch. 11, 9:308. [Hereafter cited 
as Works.] This is the edition that I will constantly cite in this work. [Maistre 
usually cited Bacon’s works by their Latin titles; in this translation, except for De 
Augmentis Scientiarum (cited bere as De Aug.), Bacon’s 1623 Latin version of his 
1603 Of the Advancement of Learning (hereafter cited as Learning), his works will 
be cited by the English titles given in The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. by James 
Spedding, Robert Leslie Ellis, and Douglas Denon, 14 vols. (London 1857-74). 
(Hereafter cited as Spedding.) Impetus philosophici, cited here by Maistre, is the 
title Isaac Gruter, an early Bacon editor, used to gather together a number of 
Bacon’s minor pieces. (See Spedding, 3:3-5.) The reference to Roger Bacon is from 
the piece more generally known as Temporis Partus Masculus (The Masculine Birth 
of Time), Spedding, 3:534. (Hereafter cited as Time.) In Benjamin Farrington’s 
translation, the relevant passage reads as follows: “There is among them [the 
Alchemists} a valuable group, not utterly devoted to their theories, which tries, by 
subtle applications of mechanics, to extend the range of discoveries. Such a one was 
Roger Bacon.” Farrington, The Philosophy of Francis Bacon (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press 1964), 67.} 

3 [D’Alembert’s comment occurs in his “Preliminary Discourse” to Diderot’s 
Encyclopédie. See the Preliminary Discourse to the Encyclopedia of Diderot, 
translated by Richard N. Schwab (Indianapolis & New York: Bobbs-Merrill 1963), 
74.) 
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fault. Great discoveries had been made in the sciences; the general 
movement had been given; nothing could stop it any more, and 
certainly it owed nothing to Bacon, who was absolutely unknown and 
without influence outside his own island. 

To defend his favourite dream of general brutalization, he permitted 
himself the strangest paradoxes. He will tell us, for example, that the 
mechanical arts, as a participant in life, were advancing, while 
philosophy, being only a statue, did not move, although it was 
adored.* 

It would be useless to insist on the falsity of this proposition, 
which, even in his time, was intolerable. Here, from the first step, we 
see Bacon such as he will be seen in the entire course of this work; 
rarely does he resist the yearning to be a poet. Before anything else, 
the image comes to his mind and contents him. As for accuracy, that 
is something else. Crowds of examples will present themselves in this 
analysis. 

Bodley, who has been immortalized by his library and who was a 
very sensible man, wrote to Bacon, on his fundamental dream, in a 
letter to be found in the latter’s works, and which is very remarkable. 
“Permit me,” he said to him, “to tell you frankly: I cannot understand 
your complaints. Never has more ardour been seen in the sciences than 
in our days. You reproach men for neglecting experiments, and over 
the entire globe there is nothing but experiments.”° This observation 
requires no reply.® 


‘ Ibid., De Aug., Preface, [Works], 7:24. [In fact, this is a paraphrase from the 
Preface of The Great Instauration, where Bacon writes: “the mechanical arts ... are 
constantly growing and becoming more perfect ... Philosophy and the intellectual 
sciences, on the contrary, stand like statues, worshipped and celebrated, but not 
moved or advanced.” Spedding translation, 4:14.] 

5 Thomas Bodley to Francis Bacon, Fulham, 19 February 1607. Bacon had sent 
Bodley his Thoughts and Conclusions. [Hereafter cited as Thoughts.] Translated 
from the English to Latin by I. Gruter (Works, 9:193 ff.). [Farrington describes 
Bodley’s long letter as “innocent of any true understanding of what Bacon was at.” 
The Philosophy of Bacon, 46.] 

[Bodley’s original English (with modernized spelling) reads as follows: “‘as 
for that which you inculcate of knowledge more excellent than now is among us, 
which experience might produce, if we would but essay to extract it out of nature 
by particular approbations, it is no more upon the matter, but to incite us unto that 
which without instigation, by natural instinct men will practice themselves, for it 
cannot in reason be otherwise thought but that there are infinite numbers in all parts 
of the world, for we may not in this case confine our cogitations within the bounds 
of Europe, which embrace the course which you purpose, with all the diligence and 
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The man who was so self-deceived on the state of the sciences was 
no less self-deceived on the means to leave this claimed state of 
barbarism, which existed only in his pride-sickened imagination. 

Even the title of his principal work is a noteworthy error. There is 
no new organ, or to speak French, no nouvel instrument [new 
instrument] with which we can reach what was inaccessible to our 
predecessors. Aristotle is the true anatomist who, so to say, before our 
eyes took apart and demonstrated the human instrument. We owe only 
jeers to someone who comes to promise us a new man, Let us leave 
this expression to the Gospel. The human mind is what it has always 
been. Possessing eternal verities that it is itself, it is moreover word 
and action. No one can find in himself more than himself. To believe 
it possible to find more is the greatest of all errors; it is not to know 
how to look at oneself. If man uses his faculties poorly, he errs, as he 
would err, for example, if he used a lever to pull the lettuce in his 
garden. However it does not follow that the lever was faulty, nor more 
particularly that he has to use a new lever, since a lever of this kind 
once settled on will forever be the same, and everything comes down 
to more or less intrinsic force, precisely as in the human mind. It only 
follows that the lever must be used appropriately. 

In particular sciences there can be discoveries that are true 
machines very suitable for perfecting these sciences. Thus differential 
calculus was useful to mathematicians just as the cogwheel was useful 
for clock-making. As for rational philosophy, however, it is obvious 
that there cannot be a new instrument, just as there can be none for 
aptitude for the mechanical arts generally. 

Bacon never ceases to tell us with an apparent modesty, by which 
we must not be duped, that it would be excessively difficult for a man 
who used only his hand and his eyes to trace a perfect circle, or even 
a straight line, even supposing he is provided with perfect organs, 
while these operations are mere child’s play for someone who uses a 
tuler and a compass.’ 


care that any ability can perform; for every man is borne with an appetite of 
knowledge wherewith they cannot be so glutted, but still, as in dropsies, they thirst 
after more.” In Trecentale Bodleianum (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1913), 153. 
Maistre obviously provided the sense of Gruter’s Latin version. Curiously, the 
edition of Bacon that Maistre was using also contained the original English version 
of Bodley’s letter. Works, 5:310-17.] 

7 N.O., [Bk. I]. no. lxi, Works, 8:17. {“For as in the drawing of a straight line 
or a perfect circle, much depends on the steadiness and practice of the hand, if it 
be done by hand only, but with the aid of rule or compass, little or nothing; so it 
is exactly with my plan.” Spedding, 4:63.] 
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Always an image or a comparison in place of reasoning! This is 
Bacon’s eternal way. It is not a question here of the use of the 
compass, which is common to all men, it is a question of the compass 
itself. One asks if there can be a new compass, and that is what I 
deny. Undoubtedly by exercise man can use his compass more skilfully 
as he can his mind; but the compass will always be the same, saving 
more or less great perfection in the instrument, just as there are minds 
more or less happily endowed, although all are the same in their 
essence. 

Condillac’s proud mediocrity has been able to make the ridiculous 
project of remaking the human understanding more interesting in our 
days. Nevertheless, the project and the expression really belong to 
Bacon,® and this is purely and simply an act of folly and nothing 
more. To remake the human intelligence to make it more appropriate 
for the sciences, or to remake the human body to make it more 
appropriate for gymnastics, is precisely the same idea. I honour the 
wisdom that proposes a new organ as much as that which proposes a 
new limb, These Methods, these Establishments, these philosophical 
Springs,’ etc., are only words that must not be taken literally, witty 
games that can at best serve as examples but never as means. So it is 
that Horace’s Art of Poetry or Boileau’s can be useful to a poet as 
models of poetry, but not at all as a means to create poems, for there 
cannot be an artificial means to create or to invent. 

When Descartes starts from his universal doubt, we can listen to 
him with the consideration due to a man such as he, and there are no 
great drawbacks to entertaining his doubt as a rule of false supposi- 
tion. In the end, nevertheless, the rule is impossible and the supposi- 
tion chimerical, for no one is really able to begin with this doubt, and 
every philosopher necessarily launches his career with the whole body 
of knowledge that he finds around him. 


% I therefore, well knowing and nowise forgetting how great a work I am about 


(viz. that of rendering the human understanding a match for things and nature), [do 
not rest satisfied with the precepts I have laid down; but proceed further to devise 
and supply more powerful aids to the use of the understanding]. [L.} (bid., Bk. I, 
no. xix, Works, 8:109.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:149.] 

There remains but one course ... — namely, that the entire work of under- 
standing be commenced afresh, [L.] (Ibid., Preface) [L.] [8:xii.] [Translation, 
Spedding, 4:40.] Thus Bacon only wanted to remake human intelligence, and to 
remake all that it has done! No more! 

° [Elans philosophiques was Lasalle’s translation of Gruter’s Impetus Philoso- 
phici.] 
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Every innovator invents a word that serves as a rallying point for 
his disciples, if he must have some. Bacon with his induction, Kant 
with his critique, Condillac with his analysis,'!° hive enrolled the 
crowd. They have made a sect, that is to say that national pride has 
not disdained to follow the individual pride that announced itself as 
a great inventor. In fact, however, these words are only illusions, for 
there can never be a new method of discovery. Pride can only give 
new names to old notions, and ignorance or inattention can take these 
names for things. 

It must be added that the inventors of these names do a great wrong 
to science in that they divide it instead of uniting it. They create sects 
instead of forming religions; instead of reinforcing the great bundle of 
truths, they refuse to take their places there; they even loosen it as 
much as they can. 

If Kant, for example, in simplicity of heart had followed Plato, 
Descartes, Malebranche, etc., there would no longer be a question of 
Locke in the world, and France perhaps would no longer be infatuated 
with its ridiculous and deadly Condillac. Instead of that, it pleased 
Kant to abandon himself to this bitter and exclusive pride that refuses 
to owe anything to anyone. He spoke to us like an enigmatic Delphian 
priestess. He did not want to say anything like other men; he invented 


© The last named is a veritable phenomenon of our time. Thanks to shame- 


lessness and perseverance he has succeeded, not to believe (which would appear 
impossible), but to make himself believe that his analysis would be a real and new 
science, a science of his own kind, perfectly unknown before him. Imperceptibly 
he came to say my analysis, my analyses, as one might say my horse or my house. 
Sometimes he amuses and sometimes he provokes, but nowhere do I find him more 
unspeakable than on the question of animal souls. The philosophers (that is to say 
all philosophers up to him, we understand), have found themselves very embar- 
rassed by this question, not having known HIS ANALYSES. As for him, he has easily 
seized the truth with his new instrument, and HIS ANALYSES have made it obvious 
that animals have a soul, but that this soul is inferior to ours. (Essai sur l’Origine 
des Connaissances humaines, Section II, chap. iv, no. 43. [Amsterdam 1746]). Here, 
certainly, is one of the most prodigious discoveries that have ever been made; and 
here is what the French of the eighteenth century could understand and even 
admire. One would sometimes be tempted to cry out: O gentem ad servitutem 
natam ! (“Ob people born to slavery!” This would appear to be based on Tacitus 
Annals 3.653, where Tacitus reports that Tiberius, leaving the Roman Senate, would 
say (in Greek) O homines ad servitutem paratos. “These men — how ready they are 
for slavery.” Translated by John Jackson, Loeb Classical Library 1951.] These 
charlatans have ruled them like tyrants. - However let us hope that a legitimate 
king will restore both power and INNATE ideas. 
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a language, and not content with proposing to us that we learn German 
(certainly, that was enough!) he wanted to force us to learn Kantian 
as well."’ What has happened? He excited a passing fermentation in 
Germany, a command enthusiasm, a scholastic tremor always limited 
to the right bank of the Rhine, and when his dragomen presented 
themselves to explain these beautiful things to the French, the latter 
burst out laughing. 

During the last century they never ceased repeating to us that Bacon 
rendered the greatest service to the sciences by substituting induction 
for the syllogism. This assertion having acquired, by force of being 
repeated, a fairly great authority, it is necessary to examine it in the 
greatest detail. First, let us see quite precisely what induction is. 

Good French authors sometimes use this word as a simple synonym 
for conclusion or consequence. It is in this sense that Voltaire said: 
One is deceived in drawing inductions. Peter the Great abolished the 
Patriarchate: Hubner adds that he declared himself the Patriarch: 
anecdotes, allegedly from Russia, went further, and said that he 
officiated pontifically. Thus, from one proven fact, they drew erron- 
eous conclusions.’? This sense of simple conclusion is the first that 
the French Academy attributes to the word induction; but the second 
sense is the most important: “Induction is also used for the enumer- 
ation of several things to prove a proposition; and it is in this sense 
that one says: to prove a thing by induction.” 

Induction“ being the soul of human reasoning in all its possible 
objects, it seems to me that Hume restricted it and in consequence 
altered the idea by saying that induction is that operation of the soul 
by which we infer the resemblance of effects from the resemblance of 
causes."° 


‘1 [Maistre appears to have foreseen the need for something like the recent 


publication: Howard Caygill, A Kant Dictionary (Oxford: Blackwell 1995).] 

2 Histoire de U’empire de Russie sous Pierre-le-Grand (Paris: Didot 1803), 
Preface, 36. 

‘3 Dictionnaire de l’Academie francaise, article on Induction. [Maistre had the 
Lyon 1776 edition of this work in his library. See Revue des études maistriennes 
(hereafter cited as REM) 9 (1985), 162.] 

“ (The word is italicized in Maistre’s manuscript, but not in the printed 
editions.] 

'S Hume Essays [and Treatises on several subjects, etc., (London 1758)}. 
[Nowhere in this work does Hume define induction per se. What Maistre appears 
to have done here is construct a quotation that spells out the implications of Hume’s 
theorizing about causation in Section IV, “Sceptical doubts concerning the operation 
of the understanding,” of his Inquiry Concerning Human Understanding, which was 
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Why limit induction to the sole idea of causality? Aristotle said it 
better in fewer words: Induction is the path that takes us from the 
particular to the general.'* Thus when one has ascertained that the 
Adriatic Sea is salty, that the Baltic Sea is salty, etc., one can 
legitimately conclude that the waters of all seas are salty.” 

A dialectician foreign to Europe is a little less precise, but more 
enlightening than Aristotle, whose idea he adopts. Induction, he says, 
is the process of collecting particulars for the purpose of establishing 
a general rule respecting the nature of the whole class."* 

Now let us listen to Cicero: One calls induction that analogy which, 
from several agreed points, leads us where it wants;'° and immedi- 
ately afterward he gives a charming example of an induction, which 
IY would like to report here, without prejudice to instruction, to 
brighten a subject arid by its nature. 

The famous Aspasia, chatting one day with Xenophon and his wife, 
began by saying to her: Please tell me, madam, if your neighbour had 
a more beautiful jewel than yours, would you prefer your own or 
hers? ~— Hers, responded Xenophon’s wife without hesitation. - Now, 
if she had dresses and other feminine finery more expensive than you 
have, would you prefer yours or hers? ~ Hers, of course, responded 


one of the treatises included in this volume of essays.] 

‘© Induction is the progress from particulars to universals. [G.] Aristotle Topics 
1.10 [12, in fact]. [Translated by E.S. Forster, Loeb Classical Library 1966.) 

"  Logique de Port-Royal [Antoine Arnauld and Pierre Nicole, La Logique ou 
Vart de penser 1662.], IIT part. ch. 19. [Maistre has paraphrased the following 
passage: “We call it induction, when the study of several particular things leads to 
the knowledge of a general truth. Thus when experience of many seas tells us that 
the water in them is salty, and on several rivers that the water in them is soft, one 
concludes generally that the water in the sea is salty and that in rivers soft.”’] 

8 Extract from TEHZEEB-UL-MANTIK, or Essence of Logic, an Arab work, cited 
in Asiatic Researches [London 1806], 8:127. 

® Haec (similitudo) ex pluribus perveniens quo vult appellatur Inductio, quae 
graece paragogé nominatur, et qua plurimum usus est in sermonibus Socrates. 
(Cicero On Invention 1.31 [in fact, Topics 10.42].) [“This form of argument which 
attains the desired proof by citing several parallels is called induction, in Greek 
epagoge; Socrates frequently used this in his dialogues.” Translated by H.M. 
Hubbell, Loeb Classical Library 1949.] One can be astonished by what Cicero says 
here without exception or explication, that induction is called in Greek paragégé, 
although the great master in this genre, Aristotle, invariably calls it Epagdgé (Topics 
1.10, Prior Analytics 2.23; Posterior Analytics 1.19: 7, 18, etc. itaktikos logos id. 
Metaphysics 13.4.) [One can only suppose that Maistre was using a faulty edition 
of Cicero's text.] 
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the faithful spouse. — Well now, Aspasia continued, another question; 
if she had a better husband than your own, would you prefer him or 
Xenophon? — At this the woman blushed and remained silent. Then 
Aspasia, turning to the spouse said: Tell me, Xenophon, if your 
neighbour had a more valuable horse than yours, would you not prefer 
to have it? —- Undoubtedly, replied Xenophon. — And if he had a better 
farm? — The better farm naturally. — Now if he had a better wife than 
you have, what would you say? — Now, Xenophon in his tum was 
silent.” Then Aspasia continued: Since both of you have have 
remained silent about the only thing I wished to hear, I myself will tell 
you what you both are thinking. Each of you necessarily desires what 
is most perfect. Therefore unless you can contrive that there be no 
better man or fine. woman on earth, neither of you can prevent 
yourselves from wanting the best rather than what you have.”" 

So again, one can define an induction as a discourse by which one 
forces a new acknowledgement in virtue of preceding acknowledge- 
ments,” and this definition, compared to that of Aristotle, shows us 
the two distinct faces of induction. For sometimes it starts from a 
general proposition to demonstrate a particular proposition, and 
sometimes from an enumeration of particular truths it concludes the 
truth of a general proposition. Thus, for example, one can say equally, 
following the cited example: “You prefer the most beautiful horse, the 
most beautiful farm, and in a word, the best of everything; therefore 
you also prefer the most loveable woman;” or you can say: “You 
prefer the most beautiful horse, the most beautiful woman, etc.,; 
therefore you will always prefer the best in all kinds of things.” It is 
always a question of a generalization; for without a generalization 
there is no induction.” Of these two forms, the first belongs more 


2 Two Hebrew spouses (but none other in the world), put to the same test, 
would have replied to the dialectician: What are you saying to us, oh beautiful blind 
one, of what there is better in every kind, and of the forced preference? If you knew 
our law, you would know that this desire that appears inevitable to you is forbidden 
to us as a crime. 

1 Cicero On Invention 1.31. 

2 In this instance, because assent has been given to undisputed statements, the 
result is that the point which would appear doubtful if asked by itself is through 
analogy conceded as certain, and this is due to the method employed in putting the 
question. {L.] (Cicero, Ibid.) [Loeb.] 

% For it is by taking all these (particular instances) into account that induction 
proceeds. [G.] (Aristotle Prior Analytics 2.23.) [Translated by Hugh Tredennick, 
Loeb Classical Library, 1938.] 
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particularly to argumentation and to persuasion, the other to research 
and discovery. The first is the most natural to a man speaking to 
another man, the second is more natural to a man talking to himself. 

Finally, however, what is induction? Aristotle saw it very well: It 
is a syllogism without a middle term. All possible forms of the 
syllogism change nothing of the nature of things. It will never be 
repeated too often: the syllogism is man. To abolish it, to alter one or 
the other, this is the same idea. 

What does it matter if I say: Every simple being is indestructible by 
its nature: now my soul is a simple being, therefore, etc.; or if I say 
straight off: My soul is simple; therefore it is indestructible? It is 
always the syllogism that is virtually in the induction as it is in the 
enthymeme.” One can even say that these last two forms do not 
differ or differ only in what dialecticians call the link, but not at all 
in their essence, since the enthymeme, according to Aristotle, is that 
reasoning that forces consent by means of admitted propositions,” 
a definition that is precisely that of induction according to Cicero.” 

In support of this observation, one can cite as well the illustrious 
Euler, the man who knew best the mechanism of the syllogism and 
who demonstrated it in the most ingenious way. This great man made 
no distinction between syllogism and induction when he said that in 
general the syllogism is the sole means of discovering unknown truths, 


{The true sense, given by Aristotle himself, is that the inductive conclusion 
supposes an enumeration of all the particular cases. Induction, thus understood, is 
defined by Bossuet as an argument by which, by going over all the particular cases, 
one establishes a universal proposition. (Log., 1, If, c. 21.) [1884 editor's note.]} 

%* Where there is a middle term, the syllogism proceeds by means of the 
middle; where there is not, it proceeds by induction. {G.] (Prior Analytics 2.23) 
[Loeb.] {Taken literally, Aristotle’s proposition is contradictory, for the middle term 
is the very essence of the syllogism. But it must be understood in this sense that 
Aristotelian induction, strictly speaking, supposes the enumeration of all particular 
cases, so the lesser term and the middle term having the same extension, are 
mingled and are only one. [1884 editor's note.]} 

% {The word enthymeme has not kept the same meaning in modern usage as 
it had in Aristotle’s language. We understand by enthymeme “a syllogism where 
one of the premises is understood.” Aristotle understood it as “a syllogism in 
probable matter” in opposition to a proper and absolutely demonstrative syllogism. 
[1884 editor's textual addition.]} 

2 The demonstrative enthymeme draws conclusions from admitted premises. 
(G.] (Rhetoric 2.22.) [Translated by John Henry Freese, Loeb Classical Library 
1967.] 

7 Cicero, loc. cit. 
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each truth having always to be the conclusion of a syllogism of which 
the premises are undoubtedly true.* 

Finally one can add the formal testimony of Bacon himself 
declaring in express terms that the enthymeme, as well as the example 
(or reasoning by analogy) is nothing else than a contraction of the 
syllogism and of induction.” 

We can see what this whole theory of induction that they have made 
so much noise about is reduced to: /t is a shortened syllogism, and 
nothing more. Thus, when they tell us that Bacon substituted induction 
for the syllogism, it is just as if they said that he substituted the 
syllogism for the syllogism or reasoning for reasoning. 

“The syllogism,” Bacon says, “consists of propositions, propositions 
consist of words, [and] words are the symbols of notions. Therefore 
if the notions ... are confused and over-hastily abstracted from the 
facts, there can be no firmness in the superstructure. Our only hope 
therefore lies in a true induction.”*° 

First let us parody this piece to sense its ridiculousness. Induction 
consists of propositions, propositions of words, and words are the 
symbols of notions. If, therefore, the notions are confused or poorly 
founded, nothing that we put on this base can hold. Our only hope 
therefore lies in the true syllogism. 

It would perhaps do too much honour to this tirade to attack it any 
other way. How can anyone be duped by such childishness (this is the 
right expression here) and be allowed to cite to as an oracle the man 
who has comes to teach us that we must take care to reason correctly, 
seeing everything that we base on false reasoning falls of itself? In 
truth, this is a great discovery! However he comes back to it later in 
the same work, and he repeats himself under a different form. So then, 
he says, this art of judgment By Syllogism (that is to say, reasoning by 
reasoning) is but the reduction of propositions in a middle term; the 
principles being understood as agreed upon and exempted from 
argument.*' So where had he seen that it was possible to judge 
otherwise? If there is anything that is evident in metaphysics, it is that 


28 [Leonhard Euler], Lettres a une Princesse d’Allemagne [sur divers sujets de 
physique et de philosophie (New. ed. by Condorcet and de la Croix, Paris 1787-89, 
3 vols.)], Letter no. 104 of 21 February 1761, 2:113. 

% De Aug., Bk. V, ch. 4, Works, 7:268: For enthymems and examples are but 
abridgements of these two. [L.] [Spedding translation, 4:428.] 

%° N.O., Bk. I, Aphorism xiv, [Works, 8:3.] [Text translation, Spedding, 4:49.] 

51 NO. [De Aug., in fact], Bk. V, ch. iv, [Works], 8:269. [Text translation, 
Spedding, 4:429.] 
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truth can be discovered by way of reasoning only by attaching it, by 
a link that must be sought, to a prior truth admitted as certain. The 
rule is the same for induction and for the syllogism, since the two, as 
we have seen, differ essentially in name only. 

Men being deceived at every moment by the false ideas that they 
attach to words, it is very essential’? to insist on the observation 
already made that the word syllogism, in the language that produced 
it, only signifies reasoning. In this language,” the word syllogism, 
in its original and general signification, is in no way technical, any 
more than the word reasoning among us. Only dialecticians employ it 
in the restricted sense that we have attributed to it; the Latin peoples 
as well almost always render it by ratiocinatio [reasoning]. 

Every syllogism is an equation. What happens in mathematics takes 
place in every science. One looks to compare an unknown with a 
known; and as soon as equality is proven, the unknown is named, that 
is to say known. The equation is the middle term that unites the two 
extremes, in other words” it is the operation of the verb that presents 
the fruit of the two to intelligence. 

Is it not the same thing to say 5 + 5 = 10 or to say: Every number 
is equal to the double of its half: moreover five is half of ten, 
therefore, etc.? 

Immortal glory is owed to the astonishing man who saw the 
syllogism in the human mind, who divided it into kinds, who found 
out its laws, who, if it is permissible to express it this way, intellec- 
tually anatomized it, and who led us to know that there are only 
nineteen possible ways of reasoning legitimately.** Bacon, who talks 
unceasingly of Aristotle with an excessively misplaced tone of 
superiority, misses the point in two principal ways especially. First, 


2 {In the manuscript, Maistre “bien essential’ is replaced in another hand by 
“important,” which is the reading followed by the printed edition.} 

3 [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “En ce language” is replaced in another hand 
by “En grec,” which is the reading followed by the printed editions.]} 

* [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “en d’autres termes” is replaced in another 
hand by “ou autrement,” which is the reading followed by the printed editions.]} 

35 Condillac, after having glanced rather inattentively at the nature of the 
syllogism, which he recalls only as a school amusement, adds solemnly: We make 
no use of any of that. (Logique, ch. viii, note.) I believe it. To use it, he would have 
had to understand it, and this is what never happened. He would much rather insult 
the science than to take the trouble to acquire it, to lay hands on some false or 
trivial ideas, to draw their consequences as far as the eye can reach, and call all this 
analysis. Then he receives the honour of being published, he is read by everyone, 
and the crowd cries: He is so clear! — without suspecting that they are insulting. 
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he calls him a deserter of experience, which is as ridiculous as if 
we called Bossuet or Pétau deserters of natural history. How can one 
desert a corps in which one is not enrolled? Aristotle did not counsel 
against experimental physics; he did nothing to cause the human mind 
to dislike it. If he did not practice it, it is because this science had not 
been born, and because, in addition, it could belong to Christians only. 
This is what Bacon little suspected. 

In the second place, he shows himself no less unjust towards 
Aristotle in never ceasing to present him as the author of the syllogis- 
tic method, which is very false. The Greek philosopher researched and 
demonstrated in his Analytics and elsewhere the laws of the syllogism, 
this is to say those of reasoning; but he never used the syllogistic 
method. He dealt with physics, natural history, morals, politics, 
metaphysics, astronomy, poetics, and rhetoric. In all his works vou 
will never find him using a single syllogism in its modern sense, that 
is to say in the sense of fleshless reasoning reduced to technical 
forms. The reproach that Bacon applies to him on this point thus falls 
absolutely false. If the scholastics have since introduced the syllogistic 
form into the teaching of the sciences, this is not the fault of Aristotle, 
who gave neither the example nor the precept. Moreover it is a big 
question to know if it was good or bad to banish this form of public 
teaching; there is certainly nothing more suitable for giving the mind 
a spirit of exactness and the subtlety that forces it never to ramble. 
This is what is known perfectly to those who have been drilled in this 
method. 

Moreover Bacon gives himself up to a very great error, that of 
perpetually confusing the syllogism with the syllogistic form, and 
opposing it to experience, as if one excluded the other. The syllogism, 
he says, can be admitted in popular sciences such as morals, jurispru- 
dence, and other sciences of this kind,°’ even in divinity, because it 


36 I know not what a man can mean who abandons experience in this way. [L.] 


(A Description of the Intellectual Globe [Hereafter cited as Globe.] Works, 9:230.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 5:532.] 

* [ft is true that in sciences popular, as moralities, laws, and the like ... that 
form may be of use.” Learning. Spedding, 3:388.] I will come back to the absurd 
and even grossly blameworthy coarseness that dares to designate by a contemptuous 
epithet the sciences that are the most important for man, the only ones that are 
rigourously necessary, since they alone relate him to his end. 
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pleaseth God to apply himself to the capacity of the simplest, etc.,* 
one can even use it in natural philosophy by way of simple reasoning 
that produces conviction and assent, although always sterile of 
works; but the subtlety of nature and operations will not be 
enchained in those bonds, etc.” 

It would be difficult to encounter anywhere ideas that are more 
false. Who has ever maintained that there was a need for syllogisms 
to smelt metals, to crystalize salts or to shatter blocks? Did the 
mechanics, the opticians, and especially the numerous alchemists, 
contemporaries of Bacon, reason this way in forma? Such is Bacon’s 
eternal ridiculousness: he wraps himself in his oracular toga to tell us 
things so simple that they could be called silly; and the crowd has no 
less belief that these pompous words signify something. For Bacon, 
there is only one science, experimental physics; the others are not 
properly sciences, since they only reside in opinion.*' These sciences 
are always empty of works,” that is to say that the theologian, the 
moralist, the metaphysician, etc., could never put one of their 
demonstrations in a jar, put it through a filter, or under a hammer or 
through a still, etc.; therefore certitude belongs only to the physical 
sciences, and the moral sciences are only for the amusement of opinion.” 

We must take great care not to believe that this system is only 
ridiculous; it is eminently dangerous and tends directly to the 


38 (bid., Bk. II, [Works], 7:135. [Text, Spedding, Ibid.]) Bacon here fears to be 
understood; but we will soon say, like Mme de Sévigné: Vain mask, I know you. 
[In Maistre’s manuscript, the original version, which is given here, is replaced in 
another hand by “mais bientét nous ferons tomber le voile dont il s’envelope’’ (but 
soon we will strip him of the veil in which he wraps himself). The printed editions 
follow the second version.] 

%° Which procures assent but can do not work. [L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, 
Spedding, Ibid.) 

* Ibid. [Text, Spedding, Ibid.] 

4\ [Therefore I leave to the syllogism ... jurisdiction over] popular arts and 
such as are matter of OPINION. [L.] (“Plan of the Work,” De Aug., Works, 7:36.) 
(Translation, Spedding, 4:24. Spedding identifies this “plan” as introductory to the 
New Organon.] 

2 Effete works. (L.] (Works, 1:35.) Barren of works, remote from practice, and 
altogether unavailable for the active department of the sciences. [L.] (De Aug, 
[Again, “Plan of the Work,” Works], 7:36.) [Translation, Spedding, 4.24.] 

He is sure, for example, that experimental theology has not yet been born, 
and that this is a great misfortune. 

“3 It is from this apparently that the interpreter and admirer of Bacon calls the 
physical sciences REAL, without doubt because there are no others. 
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degradation of man. Undoubtedly, the natural sciences have their 
worth; but they must not be cultivated exclusively, nor ever be given 
first place. Every nation that commits this mistake will soon fall 
beneath itself. This truth was quite remote from Bacon; but what he 
was also perfectly ignorant of is that even in the natural sciences, any 
conclusive experiment is only a proposition, a necessary part of an 
internal syllogism; otherwise it would not conclude, which again 
obviously proves the existence of original ideas, independent of all 
experience: for man can measure nothing without a previous measure 
to which he relates himself. Even experiment becomes useless to him 
if he cannot relate it to a prior principle that he uses to judge the 
validity of the experiment. So in going back we necessarily arrive at 
a principle that teaches and cannot be taught; otherwise there would 
be progress to infinity, which is, absurd.“ 

Torricelli says: “Air is a body like any other; one touches it, one 
breathes it, one pollutes it, one purifies it, one even sees it like the 
fish see water: why therefore does it not have weight like other 
bodies?” Here is induction or analogy, that is to say the affirmation of 
the attribute, or what the scholastics call the predicate, carried from 
one object where it is found incontestably to another where it was in 
question. However the perfect syllogism existed in Torricelli’s head. 

All bodies have weight; moreover air is a body, therefore, etc. 

We see here the middle term or the nexus that unites the two truths: 
it is the abstract idea of body that encompasses air in the circle of 
weight; it is the term that compares, and in consequence that affirms: 
it is the verb of all intelligence. 

So what does Bacon want to say with his invectives against the 
syllogism? It is infinitely probable that he confused ideas and did 
not even understand himself; for nowhere in his writings** will one 
find proof that he had penetrated the language and the writings of the 
Greek philosophers, and yet without this knowledge one must not 
meddle with analysis. 


“ It is impossible to traverse an infinite series. (Gr.] (Aristotle Posterior 
Analytics 1.3.) [Translated by E.S. Forster, Loeb Classical Library, 1960. This 
footnote, which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is omitted in the printed editions.] 

‘5 [In the manuscript, Maistre’s version, given here, is replaced in another hand 
by “Que signifient donc les invectives de Bacon contre le Syllogisme?” (So what 
is the significance of Bacon’s invectives against the syllogism?). The printed 
editions follow the second version.] 

‘© [In the manuscript, Maistre's “écrits” is replaced in another hand by “ouv- 
rages,” which is the version followed in the printed editions.] 
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What must arouse the greatest astonishment, if any eighteenth- 
century prejudice could astonish the attentive observer, is that this 
induction, which has made such a great fuss, and which forms such a 
great part of Bacon’s reputation, was rejected by Bacon himself as a 
gross and stupid means.” It is in vain that the Creator has put into 
our hands the light of analogy; Bacon came to place his poetic snuffer 
on this divine light,“* and to substitute for it an induction of his 
making, which he honours with the title legitimate induction, and 
which is purely negative; that is to say, for example, that for the 
explanation of a phenomenon one must not look for its cause by 
analogy or by vulgar induction, but begin by discarding all these false 
explanations, seeing that all imaginary causes being excluded, the one 
that remains will be the true one. 

One could scarcely believe that such an idea had occurred in the 
head of a famous man, and that a great reputation was founded in part 
on such an act of delirium; however nothing is more incontestable, and 
we now see on what side childishness is to be found, for never could 
one imagine anything more absurd than this method of exclusion, 
nothing more contrary to the development of the human mind and to 
the progress of the sciences. 

To conclude, says Bacon, upon an enumeration of particulars 
without instance contradictory is no conclusion but a conjecture.” 
As if man was not condemned to conjecture ceaselessly!® As if one 
could make a step in the sciences without conjecturing! As if finally 


“7 Pinguis et crassa. De Aug., Works, Bk. V, ch. II, [Works], 7:249. [The 
complete phrase reads: “And this form of induction (to say truth) is so gross and 
stupid.” Spedding, 1:410. Bacon is here condemning inductions that neglect to take 
contrary instances into account.] 

“8 This must not astonish us; Bacon’s malady was to blame generally every- 
thing that had been done and all that had been believed. He pushed this ridicu- 
lousness to the point that in giving some praise in passing to the modern invention 
of telescopes, he nevertheless counselled its inventors to change these instruments. 
(All that is wanted further is ... to change the instruments. [L.] Globe, Works, 
9:210.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:513.] Change instruments to observe the 
heavens!!! — Certe furit [Surely he’s mad!]. 

“° (Learning, [Bk.] I, [Works], 1.134.) [Spedding, 3:387.] This is an exact 
translation of the Latin edition. ([De Aug.] Bk. V, ch. II, Works, 7:249). [Spedding, 
1:620.] 

°° {The following sentence is struck out in the manuscript: “As if conjecture 
were something absolute and not a fraction susceptible of continual growth and 
which can finally approach unity (which is certitude) to the point of being taken for 
it.” The substance of the comment appears in the next paragraph.] 
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the art of conjecture was not the most distinctive characteristic of the 
man of genius in all disciplines! 

Moreover Bacon here commits a singular mistake; he takes 
conjecture for something absolute, and he opposes it to certitude as 
something contrary. So he ignored the fact that conjecture is only a 
fraction of certitude, and that this fraction always susceptible to 
growth can in the end approach unity, to the point of being taken for 
it. 

For who can assute, in many subjects, upon those particulars which 
appear of a side, that there are not other on the contrary side which 
appear not?! One would greatly have embarrassed Bacon if one 
asked him what other side? He so certainly wrote this without 
understanding himself” that when he came to translate himself, he 
suppressed it, and said simply in Latin: For who can assure himself, 
when the particulars which he knows or remembers only appear on 
one Side, that there are not others on the contrary side which appear 
not? 

It would not be possible to misunderstand more completely the 
nature of induction. Since nothing can be contrary to known truths, 
and since induction always begins from known and avowed truths, it 
can well happen that a newly discovered fact will not fit into this 
generalization. However it does not follow that this will overturn what 
has been established. Thus, in the common example cited after Port- 
Royal, one will say: The Adriatic is salty, the Baltic is salty, the 
Caspian is salty, etc.; therefore all seas are salty. They object that the 
Baikal is not salty. The fact being verified, they will say: Therefore 
all seas are salty, except the Baikal, or else: Therefore the Baikal is 
not a sea. Yet how can this fact, supposedly unknown, somehow 
derange the preceding observations, and what does Bacon want to say? 


1 (Ibid., [Works], 1:134.) [Spedding, 3:387.] 

% [In the manuscript, Maistre’s version, which is given here, is replaced in 
another hand by “Au reste, il étoit si loin d’attacher un sens déterminé a cette 
expression,” (For the rest, he was so far from attaching a determined sense to this 
experession), which is the version followed in the printed editions.] 

% Quis enim in se recipiet cum particularia, quae quis novil, aut quorum 
meminit, ex una tantum parte compareant, non delitescere aliquod, quod omnino 
repugnet? (De Aug. [Works, Vol. 7.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:410.] 

One can see here the word particulars which he translated in Latin as the 
word particularia. More often he uses the word instance, which he allows himself 
to translate in Latin as the barbarous word instantia. All this signifies fact, 
experience, example, argument. His expressions are always as vague as his 
thoughts. 
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What follows is exquisite. If is as if the prophet Samuel had 
consecrated one of the children of Isaiah, who were made to appear 
before him one after the other, and he had acted without taking 
account of David who was in the fields.™* 

This platitude is precious in that it shows that Bacon, absolutely 
destitute of the spirit of analysis, not only did not know how to 
resolve questions, but did not even know how to pose them. 

In this ridiculous comparison, each of the children of Isaiah (David 
only excepted) represents a false proposition. Samuel said: None of the 
children that have been presented to me is designated by the spirit 
that leads me; make David come who is in the fields. Now it is quite 
the contrary in an induction, where one draws a conclusion from a 
certain number of propositions given and attested as true. 

So here is Bacon well convicted of not understanding himself, 
which happens to him very often. Now it is necessary to show why he 
did not understand himself on this particular point. 

In the order of discoveries, man can look for only three things: a 
fact, a cause, or an essence. Are the waters of all seas salty? This is 
a fact. Why is sea water salty? This is a cause. What is salt? This is 
an essence. 

Now, Bacon, who does not know how to make this distinction, 
continually and without perceiving it® passes from the one to the 
other of these three orders of truth, and applies to one what pertains 
to another. We see, for example, that he was led to his foolish method 
of exclusion by his confused reflections on essences. He asks, for 
example: what is heat? He sees that generally one must first exclude 
all that does not belong essentially to heat, light, for example, since 
it is found in phosphorus. What will remain, he says, when I have 
excluded everything that pertains to other agents, will be heat. 

Without examining either the validity or the value of this reasoning 
in the search for essences, what does it have in common with the case 
where induction (which Bacon so childishly calls childish) looks to 
classify facts of the same order by way of analogy? 


* As if Samuel should have rested upon those sons of Jesse who were brought 
before him in the house, and not sought for David, who was in the field. [L.] (De 
Aug., Bk. VI, ch. Il, [Works], 7:249.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:410.] 

% [The phrase “continuellement et sans s’en appercevoir,” which is what 
appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is replaced in the printed versions by “foujours.”] 
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Dr Shaw, who published Bacon’s works in English and in some 
cases commented on them, furnishes us with a new proof of the 
vagueness that reigns in this whole new theory, so inappropriately 
vaunted by men who do not have the least idea of it. 

The vulgar induction, he says, to explain it in a familiar manner, is 
that Method of arguing which Men use, when they say, Pll give you 
an instance, and then produce a case, or several cases, wherein their 
Proposition holds. And in the same manner, common Logical 
Induction proceeds upon an Enumeration of particular Instances or 
Examples; but without a due Regard to those that may be produced on 
the contrary, or negative side: so that this Induction is absolutely 
unsafe and trifling; as being liable to be set aside by the Contrary 
Instances, whenever they shall appear.” 

In the first place, here the question is totally changed. Just now it 
was a question of a known induction, which begins with a certain 
number of admitted truths to establish a new one; now they speak to 
us of a new induction where it is no longer a question of analogy: it 
is that which establishes a truth by a quantity of prior facts that 
suppose it. The proof that in criminal courts is called proofs by 
indications is of this kind. Since this distinction, although very real, 
appears too subtle, let us stay with the idea of the commentator’s idea, 
if you will. There are, therefore, according to him, two inductions: one 
common and insufficient — this is the old one; the other, legitimate 
and new. It is this one that belongs to Bacon, and he revealed what? 
That we must never conclude from a too small number of facts or 
experiments, or in other words, what is insufficient does not suffice. 
What are they dreaming about to give us™ these brilliant aphorisms 
for novelties? One would say that there was a time when it was an 
established maxim that it is permitted to conclude from the particular 
to the general. 

Someone says to a woman of good sense: An out-of-breath man just 
ran by me; I am sure that he is responsible for a murder that has just 
been committed. Do you think that this woman, without having read 
the New Organon, will not be ready to say: You go too quickly. Does 
this imply that it is impossible to run and to be hot without having 


°° London, 180[2], ... 12 vols. in-12. [Original edition, London, 1733, 3 
volumes. ] 

37 Tbid., 1:7, note. 

58 [Maistre’s manuscript has “On n’y songe pas lorsqu’on nous donner’ (They 
are not dreaming when they give us). In this case, the revised version, which is 
what is followed here and in the printed editions, is much better.] 
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killed a man? It is difficult to see how they have found something new 
in this theory of induction, which is only another name for the 
common sense of every century. 

In all fairness, one could really grant Bacon only his method of 
exclusion, which is an absurdity in all imaginable senses. 

Moreover, none of Bacon’s panegyrists talk of this method of exclu- 
sion.” All limit themselves to simple induction, all congratulate him 
for having purely and simply substituted induction for the syllo- 
gism.© I will cite on this point two extremely curious English texts. 

“After men had laboured in the search of truth near two thousand 
years by the help of syllogisms, Lord Bacon proposed the method of 
induction as a more effectual engine for that purpose. His Novum 
Organum gave a new turn to the thoughts and labours of the inquisi- 
tive, more remarkable and more useful than that which the Organum 
of Aristotle had given before; and may be considered as a second great 
era in the progress of human reason.”” 

The editors of the Edinburgh Review, so justly famous, added, after 
citing this text, these no less extraordinary reflections. 

“Tt is plain,” they said, “from this passage that where the Organum 
of Aristotle is appealed to once, the Organum of Bacon should be 
consulted a hundred times. If, therefore, there be any system of 
literary instruction in which the former work is much studied, and the 


*® know of only one exception, that of M. [Jean-André] de Luc. (Précis de la 
Philosophie de Bacon [Hereafter cited as Précis.], Paris, 1802, 2 vols.) It is 
astonishing, he says, that no physicist among those who seem to have read Bacon's 
works has thought of cultivating this method. (Ibid., 1:60.) He himself, by the use 
that he made of it on subjects of the greatest importance, has certainly proved that 
these physicists were right. [While Luc complains that Bacon’s eulogists do not 
utilize his method, he does not express himself in the precise words that Maistre 
attributes to him.] 

6 [Italicized in Maistre’s manuscript, but not in the printed editions.] 

6! [Thomas] Reid, Analysis of Aristotle’s Logic [Edinburgh 1806], 140. [The 
Edinburgh Review (see note 62 below) considerably abbreviated Reid’s remarks, 
which read as follows: “The art of the syllogism produced numberless disputes, and 
numberless sects who fought against each other with much animosity, without 
gaining or losing ground, but did nothing considerable for the benefit of human life. 
The art of induction, first delineated by Lord Bacon, produced numberless 
laboratories and observatories, in which nature has been put to the question by 
thousands of experiments, and forced to confess many of her secrets that before 
were hid from mortals; and by these, arts have been approved, and human 
knowledge wonderfully increased.” 139-40.] 
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latter entirely neglected, it is a system most undoubtedly liable to the 
charge of mistaking the infancy of science for its maturity.” 

It would be difficult to find a more striking proof of the strength of 
prejudices, since they were able to deceive men of this merit. 

What therefore was Dr Reid thinking of when he tells us seriously 
that human kind had looked for the truth for two thousand years with 
the syllogism? Oh incomprehensible power of national prejudice in all 
its blindness and all its servility! So then! Greek astronomers and 
mathematicians, Archimedes, Euclid, Pappus, Diophantus, 
Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, Ptolemy; all these philosophers, Plato 
especially; Cicero and Seneca among the Latins, the founders of 
science in modern times, Roger Bacon in England, and this Gilbert 
whom Bacon often cites; Telesio and his compatriot Patrizzio [Patrizi], 
who first discovered sex in plants; Kircher, who explained the mirror 
of Archimedes; Grégoire de Saint-Vincent, who was so useful to 
Newton; Cavalieri, Viétte, and Fermat; Gassendi, Boyle, Otto von 
Guericke, Hook, etc.; Aldrovandi, Alpini, Sanctorius, the two 
Bartholins; Copernicus, who rediscovered the true system of the 
universe; Kepler, the truly inspired who demonstrated its laws; Tycho, 
who furnished him with the means; Descartes, who possessed what 
Bacon lacked, the right to censure Aristotle; Galileo finally whom it 
suffices to name: all these chemists, mechanics, naturalists, all these 
physicists who already, in Bacon’s time, had so greatly advanced or 
prepared discoveries of all kinds, had only relied on the syllogism! 
But in this case it was therefore a great crime to break an instrument 
consecrated by immense successes. The fact is, however, that it was 
never a question of the syllogism in any book written on the sciences 
of observation, going back from Bacon to the greatest antiquity. This 
would-be restorer of science therefore battled against a shadow, and 
his panegyrists do not want to see that he is ridiculous for having 
worn himself out in reasoning to prove the uselessness of the 
syllogism in experimental physics, and that it is at the same time 
ridiculous and dangerous to call this science THE TRUTH, as if there 
were no other, and that finally in supposing a theory of physics resting 
on well-conducted experiments, there would always be a great 
question to know if the syllogistic form must be banished from the 
teaching called to discuss and to prove this theory publicly. As for me, 
I would lean toward always allowing the use of the syllogism in 
school. 


® Edinburgh Review, [April] 1810, no. 31. Dr. Reid’s passage may be read 
there. 
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Saasiie Ila se jactet in aula 
Aeolus, et clauso ventorum carcere regnet. 


They have too much despised the method of the scholastics, which 
is very appropriate to form the mind; they have even too much 
despised their knowledge. More than one famous man, such as 
Leibniz, for example, and in our days, Kant, owed much to the 
scholastics. 

Moreover, one will never repeat it often enough: Aristotle is 
perfectly foreign to this whole question of scholastic teaching and 
method.™ Aristotle demonstrated the laws of the syllogism, but he 
never used or counselled the syllogistic form in any rational or 
experimental science. All Bacon’s declamations on this point fall flat; 
moreover, his ideas were so confused, that after having perverted the 
idea of induction to give himself the air of an inventor, he perverted 
it again to give induction an imaginary advantage over the syllogism, 
thus despising true and legitimate induction, and soon afterwards not 
remembering the chimera that he convinced himself to substitute for 
it. 

[With regard to] judgement by induction, he says, the same action 
of the mind which discovers the thing in question judges it; and the 
operation is not performed by any middle term, but directly, almost in 
the same manner as by the sense. For the sense in its primary 
objects,© at once apprehends the appearance of the object, and 
consents to the truth thereof.© 


® (‘In that hall let Aeolus lord it, and rule within the barred prison of the 
winds.” Vergil Aeneid 1.141. Translated by H. Rushton Fairclough, Loeb Classical 
Library, 1940.] In an appendix annexed to this chapter I give an example of the 
syllogistic method applied to modern physics. This sketch will probably suffice for 
all good minds who do not have an idea of this method. 

* [The 1836 and subsequent editions shorten this to “on ne pourra d’ailleurs 
assez répeter.” (Moreover, one cannot repeat it often enough:).] 

® In objectis suis primariis. (De Aug., Bk. V., ch. iv, Works, 7:268.) [Text 
translation, Spedding, 4:428.] What does he want to say? I believe that he himself 
did not know precisely. However, it appears that this expression primary objects 
relates confusedly to what Locke has since retailed, pingui Minerva [with a dull 
intellect], on primary and secondary qualities. (Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing, II, 18, 9.) 

% Objecti speciem arripit simul (sensus) et ejus veritati CONSENTIT. (Ibid., 
7:269). [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] This a very false expression, for the 
thought can very well think of the thought, this is to say of itself, and it is in this 
that it is thought, or substance-thought; otherwise it would be accident or quality, 
which is absurd. But the sense, although it senses, does not sense itself, which is 
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So here is the one who abandoned this complicated machine that he 
so badly named legitimate induction; and not only did he come back 
to ordinary induction, where he did not see the middle term because 
it is not expressed, but he confused it with observation and with 
intuition. 

Thus sometimes he alters ideas in their essence, sometimes he 
seizes only a part of them, sometimes he deceives himself, but often 
too, if I am not greatly mistaken, he wants to deceive. 

After having dissipated the clouds piled up by Bacon’s false 
dialectic and shown the perfect identity of syllogism and induction, it 
would not be useless to glance at the very essence of reasoning or the 
syllogism, 

The laws of the syllogism flow from the nature of the human mind. 
In examining itself, it sees that it is intelligence” through the 
original and general ideas that constitute it what it is: verb or reason, 
through the active comparison of these ideas and through the judge- 
ment that relates each particular idea to the original and substantial 
notion; finally will or love, through assent and action. 

It is in this very way that we learn that we were created in his 
image, that God, according to the wise observation of St Augustine, 
teaches us the unity of the Trinity and the Trinity of unity.® 


quite different, so that without a sensible object acting on the senses, there is no 
sensible perception. It is the mind in virtue of its mysterious alliance with the 
senses, that says I SENSE. Aristotle certainly said somewhere, but I no longer know 
where: There is no sensation of sensation. [Gr.] It is already something to 
understand this saying well; but what do we say of the one who pronounced it? 

* Although this word intelligence is commonly taken for the absolute spiritual 
being, nevertheless it is not inconvenient (and it suffices to give notice of it) to 
employ it to express the first power of the spiritual being that is the source of the 
other two. I do not even believe that language furnishes a more commodious term 
to express simply the power that apprehends, distinguished from the power that 
affirms and that which wills. 

® You teach him to see the Trinity of Unity or equally the Unity of Trinity. [L.] 
(Confessions, XIII, 22, 2.) [Translated by F.G. Sheed, The Confessions of Si 
Augustine (New York: Sheed & Ward 1943)] Another Church Father, profiting from 
this language that surpasses all others, expressed this same idea this way: / strive 
to understand the unity, and already ternary rays shine around me; I try to 
distinguish them, and already I am pushed back into unity. [Gr.] (Gregory, in Henri 
Estienne, Thesaurus graecae linguae, article “PHTHANO” [(1572-73) 4:165.]) Ou 
unity having been created in THEIR image, all that is said of the model applies 
perfectly to the image. 
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The syllogism is born of the very nature of the mind, and its terms 
are only the forms of its intellectual powers. 


EXAMPLE 


1. Every simple being is indestructible. (General ideas of simplicity, 
of essence, of indestructibility: ideas that cannot be acquired, since 
they are man; to ask the origin of these ideas is to ask the origin of 
the origin or the origin of mind.) 

2. Moreover, the spirit of man is simple. (A judgement of reason: 
the operation of the verb that attaches this truth to the original 
notion.)® 

3. Therefore the spirit of man is indestructible. (Motion or 
determination of the will that-assents and forms the belief.) Otherwise 
man might well believe that he must believe, but he will not believe. 

Truth, like life, only propagates itself by union. Two truths must 
marry to produce a third. So the Greeks called an isolated proposition 
simply logism (reasoning), and syllogism (one could say co-reasoning) 
this union or this trinity of logisms that contains the two emanating 
truths and the conclusion that proceeds from them.” 

The skeleton of human reasoning takes on flesh in ordinary usage; 
although we do not perceive it, it sustains everything. Man cannot 
reason without drawing a conclusion from two proven premises. In the 
dissertation the farthest from scholastic forms, the syllogism is hidden 
like the bony system within the animal body. 

Therefore we owe absolutely nothing to Bacon for having substi- 
tuted induction for the syllogism,’' and the eulogies that have been 


® For the word or the verb is an agent, a being, a separated substance, a 
hypostasis finally. This is why it is written DIC VERBO, and not DIC VERBUM. 

7 ‘It is true that Greek writers sometimes confused these two expressions, but 
this was by a natural enough abuse, and this cannot negate the two clear and 
distinct senses that they present of themselves when considered separately with 
rigorous precision. 

7! “Bacon’s logic,” Gassendi said, “does not use the syllogism of which 
ordinary logic makes such great use; for the syllogism he substituted induction, but 
an exact and severe induction, which rushed nothing, which forgot nothing. Above 
all Bacon did not permit, after a small number of hasty experiments,” etc. (cited in 
the Précis, 1:33.) There would be plenty of reflections to make on this piece, 
principally on the reproach made to the old logic for having used logic too much. 
[The phrase “de trop employer la logique” appears in Maistre’s manuscript but is 
omitted in the printed editions.] I content myself with observing that Gassendi did 
not say a word about the famous method of exclusion, so that Bacon is constantly 
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accorded him in this regard make no sense. When the critical scholars 
whom I have just cited tell us that, if we have recourse to the 
Aristotle’s instrument once, we have recourse a hundred times to that 
of Bacon, they therefore suppose that there are two instruments to 
which we can have recourse in case of need to direct our works and 
to guide us in the discovery of truth. Furthermore, this is precisely as 
if they had said (but I excuse and even honour them for their national 
prejudice) that Shakespeare, to compose the monologue in Hamlet, 
consulted Horace’s Art of Poetry. 

Once again, there is not and there cannot be a method of invention. 
All the rules, ail the organs, all the methods, all the poetics, are only 
productions of the mind, which come after genius, and which amuses 
itself to tell us what must be done after it has done it. 

If we come to examine works of this kind, not as means, but as 
models, then there is no more doubt: the advantage is all on the side 
of Aristotle, and it would be better to consult him one hundred times 
for the one time one would deign to leaf through the New Instrument, 
for I do not believe that there exists either among the ancients or 
among the moderns any work of rational philosophy that supposes a 
strength of mind equal to that which Aristotle deployed in his writings 
on metaphysics, and particularly in his Analytics. They can not fail to 
give a decided superiority to any young man who has understood them 
and meditated on them. His style, always at the level of his thoughts, 
is astonishing in the most astonishing of languages. Yet how difficult 
it is to understand Aristotle, and in what state his works have reached 
us! Long forgotten, then buried and partly consumed by the earth, 
found, corrected, interpolated, etc.,’? can we read one chapter with 
the certitude of reading pure Aristotle? However we recognize him by 
his solemnity, by his condensed ideas, by his rational forms, foreign 
to the senses and imagination, by this verbal parsimony that always 
fears to embarrass thought, and that knows how to unite clarity to a 
surprising laconism. In his best moments and when he is certainly 


praised, not only for what he did not do, but for what he declared false and puerile. 
Gassendi was the only famous man of the seventeenth century (although not 
of first rank) who paid any attention to Bacon. Men take pleasure in, join in, and 
mutually applaud each other much more for their faults than for their good qualities. 
It is a complicity of errors that rendered the English philosopher dear to the virtuous 
priest of Digne; it is attachment to corpuscular philosophy that seduced Gassendi, 
and not Induction, which would in no way belong to Bacon, even if he would have 
recommended it instead of exposing it to ridicule. 
% Strabo, Bk. XIII (Paris ed. 1620), p. 609. Plutarch in Sylla, ch. 53 of 
Amyot’s translation. See Beattie, On Truth, Part II, Ch. 2, p. 396. 
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himself, his style seems that of pure intelligence. He is the despair of 
thinkers and writers of his kind.” 

Bacon’s style is totally different, and conclusively demonstrates the 
incapacity of the English philosopher in philosophical matters. His 
style is, to put it bluntly, material. It only deals with forms, masses, 
and motions. His thought seems, if it may be expressed this way, to 
be incorporated and embodied with the objects that uniquely occupy 
him. Any abstract expression, any verb of intelligence that contem- 
plates itself, displeases him. He dismisses as scholastic nonsense any 
idea that does not present itself to him in three dimensions. In all his 
works there is not a line or a word that addresses itself to the mind. 
A word like nature or essence, for example, shocks him. He prefers 
to say form, because he sees it. The word prejudice is too subtle for 
his ear; he will say idol, because an idol is a statue of wood, stone, or 
metal that has a form, a colour, that one can touch and place on a 
pedestal. Instead of saying prejudices of a nation, prejudices of a 
group, etc., he will say idols of the public place, idols of the tribe, 
etc.; and those personal prejudices that we hold more or less by 
character or habit, he calls idols of the cave, for the interior of man is 
for him only a humid cavern, and errors are quite similar to the 
concretions that are distilled from the vault and hang as stalactites in 
ordinary caves. 

If along the way he finds some term that usage and universal 
consent has totally spiritualized, he tries to debase it, and to drag it 
into the material circle, the only one he pursues, and following all sad 
appearances, the only one that appeared real to him. Thus the word 
spirit embarrassing him a little as a perfectly ennobling word, he tries, 
and we know not why, to degrade it by proposing to derogate it to the 
point of expressing only the sensitive soul (material according to his 
petty ideas).” 


% In leaving aside Aristotle’s CHATTERING, etc. ({Antoine] Lasalle, note on 


Bacon, De l’Accroissement et de la Dignité des Sciences, BK. V, ch. iv. Oeuvres [de 
Francois Bacon, 15 vols. (Dijons 1803) Hereafter cited as Oeuvres.], 2:311.) 
Aristotle’s chattering! This expression is a veritable monument to the French mind 
in the eighteenth century, which still continues, no matter what the almanac says. 

™% For the sensible soul ~ the soul of brutes — must clearly be regarded as a 
corporeal substance ... For this soul is in brutes the principal soul; ... in man it is 
itself only the instrument ... and may be more fitly termed not soul, but SPIRIT. [L.] 
(De Aug., IV, 3, Works, 7:235.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:398.] 
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Hume rendered Bacon’s style only partial justice in declaring it stiff 
and pedantic.”> He could have added, and nothing is more evident, 
that this style absolutely excludes the true philosophic spirit. For the 
rest, I do not want to be understood as disputing its merit as an 
ingenious, colourful, and poetic style. 


3 Essays [and Treatises on several subjects, etc.) (London 1758), ch. xv, p. 59. 
[In fact, Ch. xii of Hume’s Essay on Civil Liberty, p. 98 of the work cited, where 
he writes: “The prose of BACON, HARRINGTON, and NEWTON, is, altogether 
stiff and pedantic, though their sense be excellent.”] Bacon’s French translator, 
whose very good mind only needed another century, lets a precious ingenuousness 
escape on the style of his hero. Bacon had written: Where many words are found, 
one almost always finds indigence. (De l’Accroissement et de la Dignité des 
Sciences, Bk. VII, ch. ii.) Lasalle, in a moment of candor, writes below: THE 
EXAMPLE IS NOT FAR. ([OQeuvres], 3:282n1.) — This is worth a little more than 
Aristotle’s chatter. 


Appendix to Chapter One 


EXAMPLE OF THE OLD DIALECTIC 
APPLIED TO THE NEW SCIENCES 


PHYSICS: THESIS ON THE RAINBOW 


The rainbow is produced by solar rays entering into rain drops and 
redirected to the eye after two refractions and a single reflection when 
it is a lower rainbow, and after two refractions and as many reflec- 
tions when it is an upper rainbow. 


The Opponent 


I argue thus against your thesis: 

“In order for a rainbow to be produced in the way that you explain 
it, it would be necessary that there be no drops interposed between the 
eye and the drops that, according to you, produce the phenomenon 
(major). Moreover, it is not possible to make such a supposition 
(minor). Therefore your thesis falls (consequence).” 


The Supporter 
(He repeats the argument, and then he refines it:) 


In order for a rainbow to be produced, etc. I deny the major. Nothing 
proves that the absence of intermediary drops is an indispensable 
condition for the appearance of the phenomenon. Those that are at the 
necessary height transmit the rays to the eyes. The others are 
irrelevant to the phenomenon. Therefore, etc. 
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The Opponent 


“I will prove the major. According to your principles,’ the ray that 
enters into the drop is reflected and refracted under certain determined 
angles that carry it to the eye; but the thing is evidently rendered 
impossible by the intermediate drops drifting at random and always in 
motion between the first drops and the eye of the observer, since the 
so-called efficacious rays are necessarily lost and become null through 
the innumerable accidents that they experience on their route. I am 
arguing to the point and therefore I say:” 

“In order for the efficacious ray to produce its effect it is 
undoubtedly necessary that it arrive directly to the eye: moreover, this 
is what is impossible, since the intermediary drops would produce new 
rainbows to infinity and by consequence to perfect confusion. 
Therefore, etc.” 


The Supporter 


You argue thus: In order for the efficacious ray, etc. I accept the 
major part. Moreover, it is impossible, because, etc. I deny the minor 
and its consequence.’ In effect, as soon as the rays are divided by 
refraction, they invariably preserve their nature through all possible 
refractions. How does it happen, for example, that a red ray, once 
separated and reflected in the drop that sends it to our eye, never 
produces any other sensation than that of red? — So I reduce my 
argument to the point, and I say: 

Rays, once separated, remain unalterable through all possible 
mediums. Moreover, rays that are efficacious are divided in the first 
drops precisely as by prisms. Therefore, intermediary drops have no 
relationship to the phenomenon. 


The Opponent 


However, in supposing this very inalterability of the rays through the 
intermediary drops, the visible formation of the rainbow would be 
impossible by the alleged means; so my difficulty remains, and I prove 
my position:* 


Ex confessis [from (your) admissions]. 

Unde in forma sic argumentor [I argue in the form therefore]. 

Nego minorem et consequentiam [I deny the minor and the consequence]. 
Alqui, posito etiam quod etc. ... Ergo nulla solutio. Probo subsumption. [Yet, 
even supposing that, etc. ... So there is no solution and I prove the subsumed 
proposition.] 


1 
2 
3 
4 
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“If the reflected ray is not altered, it is at least deflected by each 
reflection: moreover, the intermediary drops break it in a thousand 
ways, and it follows that it cannot arrive at the eye and there form a 
regular figure, etc.” 


It would be superfluous to push this little imaginary quarrel any 
further. A small sample suffices to give a clear idea of the scholastic 
method, and to show how it could be adapted to every kind of science 
and instruction. It must be added that without this method, public 
discussions, although very useful from a number of points of view, 
must almost necessarily degenerate into noisy and even impolite 
conversations where the two interlocutors diverge without being able 
to understand each other. A sure way to provide against this drawback 
would undoubtedly be to restrain the dispute by rigorous forms. Every 
person who wants to engage in this kind of activity will soon perceive 
the prodigious difficulty that must be overcome to follow the same 
idea without the least deviation, and this excessive difficulty proves 
the utility of the method, which certainly nothing equals in forming 
the mind and rendering it at the same time wise and penetrating. 

I do not say that the sciences that repose entirely on experiment 
lend themselves as easily to the syllogistic forms as the purely rational 
sciences, but I say that in general there are no reasons to exclude this 
form, and I believe moreover that even physicists and chemists, if they 
tried to lie down on this Procrustean bed, would be led to discover the 
weak points in their theories, or the means to be clearer and more 
convincing. 

D’ Alembert accused the scholastics of having weakened the sciences 
by their minute questions;> but how could they have weakened what 
did not exist? They felt their way while awaiting their day; they 
prepared the human mind, they rendered it fine, sharp, penetrating, 
eminently suitable for analysis, for order in ideas, and for clear 
definitions. They are the ones, in truth, who created a new instrument, 
they were what they had to be, they did what they had to do. Bacon 
saw none of this. Two evident sophisms form the base of everything 
he said on this point. First, he supposed that the syllogism was the 
science of the school, instead of which it was the instrument. This 
operative physics that Diderot called, I believe, working philosophy, 
not yet having been born in the time of the old doctors, they could 
without any drawback reduce to the syllogistic form all that they knew 
and all that they believed they knew. If in this way they treated a great 


> D’Alembert, cited in the Précis by de Luc, 1:44. 
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number of futile questions, they resembled, we repeat, a man who 
would employ a capstan to pull up the cabbages in his garden. 
Undoubtedly we would have some reason to laugh at this operation, 
but I see nothing in this that can alter the reputation of the capstan. 

Furthermore, to know if our modern experiments being taken as 
fulcrums, the old lever could not still serve to raise theorems in 
physics and at least to determine their true weight, is a question that 
is worth being examined. 

Bacon’s second sophism is to have faulted the syllogism for being 
worthless for discoveries, “abandoning the syllogism to the 
scholastics,” he said, “since its course, supposing principles already 
known or verified, cannot be useful to ME who looks for them, I will 
stick to induction, not to this puerile induction, etc.”® 

What pride, and what blindness! It must be said of each science 
what Bacon will soon tell us and very badly with respect to matter, 
that it must be taken as it is. All scientific teaching transmits science 
in the state where it finds it. A master is excellent when he is in a 
position to learn all that is known in his time about the science that he 
professes. He must not promise nor hold more. If someone says: What 
do I have to do with these methods, 1, who only wants to invent? one 
owes him only gusts of laughter. There is not and there cannot be a 
method of invention. Inventions of any kind are rare; they succeed 
each other slowly with an apparent oddness that deceives our weak 
gaze. The most important inventions, the ones most made to console 
human kind, are due to what we call chance; moreover they have 
distinguished quite backward centuries and peoples and illiterate 
individuals. One can cite on this point the compass, gunpowder, 
printing, and the telescope. Is it legitimate induction and the method 
of exclusion that gave us quinine, ipecacuanha, mercury, vaccine, etc.? 
It is superfluous to observe, with respect to these gifts of chance, that 
they could never be submitted to any rule. Surely there is no method 
for finding what one is not looking for, and as for other discoveries 
that are the consequence of works made a priori, with a determined 
goal, such as marine chronometers, achromatic lenses and other things 
of this kind, they also escape all methods, because they pertain to that 
part of the arts that cannot be taught. A mathematical problem, once 
put into an equation, cedes to an almost mechanical operation that 
supposes only patience, exercise, and ordinary strength of mind; but 
the instinct that leads to the equation cannot be taught. It is a talent 
and not a science. This example furnishes a legitimate induction that 


© Oeuvres, Lasalle translation, Preface, 1:xviii-ix. 
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applies to all the arts and to all the sciences. Someone who was born 
to discover will never believe that he had a science of discovery. If 
Bacon believed that this method is possible, that it had been unknown 
up to his time, and that he had come at last to reveal it to men, this is 
a dream of pride remarkable amongst all others because it necessarily 
supposes an absolute incapacity in all kinds of discoveries; for if 
Bacon had ever been able to suspect what invention is, he would never 
imagined that there could be methods for achieving it.’ Certain things 
are sold to man, and others are given to him; and if one could buy a 
gift, it would no longer be a gift. 


7 [The last two sentences, which appear in Maistre’s manuscript, are omitted 


from the printed editions.] 


CHAPTER TWO 


Of Experiment and of 
the Genius of Discoveries 


Fénelon said a remarkable thing about divine inspiration. It does not 
prove itself, he said, by movements so marked that they carry with 
them the certitude that they are divine. He added that one does not 
possess it when one says to oneself: Yes! It is by inspiration that I 
act.' 

There is a great analogy between grace and genius, for genius is a 
grace. The real man of genius is the one who acts by grace or by 
impulsion, without ever contemplating himself and without ever saying 
to himself: Yes! It is by grace that I act. 

This simplicity, so vaunted as the principle character of genius of 
all kinds, belongs to this principle. As he does not look at himself, he 
goes towards the truth without thinking of himself, and his eye being 
simple, the light penetrates him entirely.” 

Therefore not only is the New Organ useless as a means of inven- 
tion, but the talent that produced this book excludes any kind of 
genius in the sciences, because it is a talent that looks at itself and 
cannot act either by inspiration or by grace. 

It is an invariable law that the means of arriving at great discoveries 
never have assignable relations with the discovery itself. Suppose that 
one asked twenty Archimedes together for a way to knock down the 
ramparts of a city without approaching nearer than two or three 
hundred toises [1,200 to 1,800 feet]. All will remain mute, such a 


' Oeuvres spirituelles, [1740, 4 vols.], Letter clxii, 4:155-6. [In fact, the 
quotation is from Letter clxviii.] 

? Matthew 6:22. {I have given a literal translation of Maistre’s French version, 
which appears idiosyncratic. The Douay version reads: “The lamp of the body is the 
eye. If thy eye be sound, thy whole body will be full of light.” The CEV reads: 
“Your eyes are like a window for your body. When they are good, you have all the 
light you need.”’] 
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problem appearing to defy all science and all human forces. Moveable 
shelters, rams, scaling ladders, mobile scaling towers, etc., are all 
useless. Possessing a missile thrower such as it was in ancient times, 
they would try to perfect it. But how to do it? Where are the necessary 
springs? Where are the forces capable of using them? The problem 
would appear insoluble. Then an obscure monk appears, who says: 
Take some saltpetre; grind it with some sulphur and charcoal, etc. 
The problem is solved.’ 

In the place of twenty Archimedes, let us place twenty no less 
famous doctors, and suppose that we ask them for a way to extirpate 
smallpox. Their ideas would turn around the idea of common inocula- 
tion; they would ask the assistance of all the great powers to inoculate 
the whole human race on the same day. What a priori reasoning, what 
new organ could teach them that they had to apply to the cows of 
Scotland? 

There is more. Every man who believes himself able to invent an 
instrument for inventing demonstrates that he himself is incapable of 
inventing, just as every man who writes on the metaphysics of an art 
proves that he has no talent for that art. There is no exception to this 
rule; and this is why a century of dissertations constantly follows one 
of creations. Racine, I am very sure, would not have known how to 
produce a book of synonyms, and yet he used words well enough. 

A crowd of frivolous men has asked if the seventeenth century in 
France could produce a book comparable to The Spirit of the Laws. 
Without expatiating on this book, we can limit ourselves to remarking 
that the century that produced the civil ordinance, the criminal 
ordinance, the ordinance on waters and forests, the edict on duels, and 
the marine ordinance, which has become the Rhodian Law‘ of Europe, 
etc., knew better than to discourse on virtue, honour, and fear. It had 
other things to do. 


> Bacon himself made the same observation, and the famous Black remarked 


“that even in chemistry the majority of discoveries most advantageous to the arts 
are due to the manipulations of able artists rather than to what we call science or 
philosophical chemistry.” ([Joseph Black], Lectures on Chemistry (Edinburgh, 1803, 
2 vols.], 1:19.) [Black’s English reads: “It is perhaps true that a greater number of 
improvements in arts have been invented by ingenious men who were artists 
themselves, than by general and merely philosophical chemists.”] 

‘ {According to the OED, citing Chambers’s Encyclopedia (1866, 7:239), 
“Rhodian Law is the earliest system of maritime law known to history, said to be 
compiled by the Rhodians after they had by their commerce and naval victories 
obtained the sovereignty of the sea, about 900 years before the Christian era.’”’] 
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I have invented the instrument, Bacon often tells us; others will put 
it to use. Prideful folly, and nothing more. This instrument is not 
possible, and Bacon has invented nothing nor caused anything to be 
invented. No man of genius, no inventor in the arts or in the sciences 
has paid any attention to him. To refute Hume, who judged Bacon 
severely enough,’ a critic of this historian permitted himself a 
singular line of reasoning: We must, he says, have a very high opinion 
of the importance of lord Bacon’s writings for the learned world, if we 
admit the truth of Dr. Beattie, and it appears to be well founded, viz. 
that “science has made more progress since his time, and by his 
method, than for a thousand years before.”® 

This is the vulgar sophism, that which follows something is an 
effect.’ Bacon did not invent a method, and only said words. One 
must be absolutely blinded by national prejudice® to imagine that 
Bacon influenced in any way the discoveries that have been famous in 
Europe since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

It is in vain that they repeat that he recommended experiment. First, 
it will suffice to respond that he recommended it very uselessly, since 
everyone was carrying out experiments, and that experimental physics, 
having been born, could no longer go backwards. 

Moreover, he had no real idea of what an experiment is; all his 
ideas on this point are false and fatal to science. Up to the present, he 
says, experiment was vague and followed only itself? Absolutely 
foreign to discoveries and to the spirit that produced them, he utterly 
misjudged this interior motion, this happy groping that is the real 
character of genius. Misled by his foolish theories, he came to the 
point of believing that all experiment must be made according to a 


5 History of England (Edinburgh, 1777, [8 vols.]), 6:191-2. 

* Joseph Towers, Observations on Hume’s History of England (London 1777), 
p. 138. [What Maistre cites is, in fact, a citation from Hume’s Essays (Edinburgh 
1777), 263, which Towers, who defends Bacon against the criticism Hume 
expressed in his history, puts in a footnote.} 

7 POST HOC, ERGO PROPTER HOC. [Literally, “after this, therefore because of 
this.”] 

8 [In the manuscript, Maistre’s phrase, "/1 faut etre absolument aveuglé par le 
préjugé national pour imaginer,” is replaced in another hand with “C’est une 
erreur’ (It is an error), which is what appears in the printed versions.] 

° For experience, when it wanders in its own track, is, as I have already 
mentioned, mere groping in the dark, and confounds men rather than instructs them. 
[L.] (N.O., Bk. I, no. c, Works, 8:52.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:95.] Bacon here 
takes all the characteristics of inspiration for those of illusion: he is infallible in 
error. 
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plan set down a priori and in writing.'!° He complains that up to his 
time more attention had been paid to meditation than to writing. 
Instead of what physicists have done up to then, writing what they 
have done, Bacon wants them to do what they write. Experience is 
wrong fo follow itself, it must precede itself, prescribe rules to itself, 
and know in advance where it is going: only then can one hope to do 
something in the sciences." 

Returning to the analogy of grace and genius, which is a grace, I 
will recall the precept that we have been given not to believe, like the 
pagans, that to speak much is to pray much."* In the search for 
natural causes there is a very similar error, which is to believe that to 
write much is to know much, although the technical regularity of 
writing and the didactic order that it imposes never accompanies 
genius, and even excludes it in the most precise way. Moreover, 
Bacon’s opinions, with a very small number of exceptions, being only 
counter-truths, it is not astonishing that he made written and prior 
experiment the preliminary and indispensable condition of all dis- 
covery. Without this condition, he says, one would not know how to 
advance the work of understanding, or philosophy,” and it is as if 
one wanted to calculate an almanac in one’s head and retain it in 
one’s memory without writing." 


© Ridiculously enough, in Latin he called this experience experientia litterata. 


(Ibid., no. ci.) [“Now no course of invention can be satisfactory unless it be carried 
on in writing.” Spedding, 4:96. As Spedding points out in a note to the Latin 
edition of the Novum Organum (1:204n1), Bacon used the phrase experientia 
literata in two senses. In this case, in Spedding’s explanation, “it is used merely for 
a mode of experimenting in which the results are recorded in writing.” In the De 
Augmentis, however Bacon says: “when he [man] uses some direction and order in 
experimenting, it is as if he were led by the hand; and this is what I mean by 
Learned Experience.” Spedding, 4:413.] 

"But when ... experience has been taught to read and write, better things may 
be hoped. [L.] [Ibid., no. c.] [Translation, Spedding, 4:96.] 

2 [Matthew 6:7. The Jerusalem Bible gives this verse as: “In your prayers do 
not babble on as the pagans do.”] 

3 Observe these expressions. Work of understanding, the unique philosophy, 
this is physics; all the rest is nothing. If one could hate the natural sciences, these 
ridiculous exaggerations would make them hated. 

“ The understanding is by no means competent to deal with it off hand and by 
memory alone; no more than if a man should hope by force of memory to retain 
and make himself master of the computation of an ephemeris. {L.| (N.O., Bk. 1, no. 
ci. [Works, 8:52.]) [Translation, Spedding, 4:96.] 
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This strange comparison is also related to Bacon’s false theories. 
Instead of adapting his systems to man, he invents a man that he bends 
to his systems.'* He divides man; he sees in him one who observes 
and another who reasons. He charges the first to make unending 
experiments on all the beings of nature, and this crowd of experiments 
he calls a forest; for all his words are material. As for Bacon, he gives 
himself a privilege in his status as legislator: he multiplies the 
multitude; not contenting himself with a forest of experiments, he asks 
for a forest of forests, and it is under this extravagant title that he has 
given us what is called his natural history.'® 

Once this forest was planted, he allowed the other man to reason 
about it and draw the consequences. We can imagine that such a 
system requires writing. What man can learn a forest by heart, or what 
would otherwise be far too difficult, a forest of forests? 

However all these imaginings are directly contrary to the true spirit 
of the sciences. When we see Bacon divide his natural history into ten 
books, each counting a hundred experiments (for a total of a thousand 
all told), we can be sure in advance that there is not a single one that 
supposes the least talent. The author addresses himself to all the 
beings in nature, but none recognize him, and all are silent before him. 

Galileo in seeing an oscillating lamp in a church, Newton in seeing 
an apple fall, Black in seeing a drop of water detach itself from an 
icicle, chanced on ideas that were to cause a revolution in the 
sciences. What did Haller not see in the yoke of an egg? None of these 
great men availed themselves in advance of ten written experiments 
before taking the liberty of making the slightest discovery. 


5 Bacon bequeathed this great sophism to Condillac, who never for an instant 


ceased reasoning according to an imaginary man. See, for example, his work on the 
statue. What would happen if a statue successively received the five senses, and 
successively too all the sensations on which they depend? — It would happen that 
this would not be a man. From the first moment of his existence, man is surrounded 
with all the ideas that belong to his nature; but the order is such that they succeed 
each other with an astonishing rapidity, and that they are at first extremely weak, 
only raising themselves by insensible nuances to the state of perfection that pertains 
to each individual: with the result that memory cannot represent anything as anterior 
or posterior, all being sensed as not only existing, but co-existing and beginning in 
itself at the same time. Thus there is no first impression, no first idea, and all is 
simultaneous. ECCE HOMO! [Behold the man!] 

© Sylva sylvarum, or A Natural History in Ten Centuries. Works, 1:239 seq. 
[Hereafter cited as Sylva.} 
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However Bacon clings to this chimera to the point of saying that no 
discovery can be accepted if it is not the result of a written experi- 
ment.” 

If he had simply said that no experiment is valuable if it is not 
made in virtue of a prior plan put down in writing, this would have 
been error like so many others that we encounter in all the pages of 
his writings; but as he expressly said discoveries, we know not what 
expression to use to characterize such an idea, 

Continually misled moreover by his favourite chimera of forms or 
essences, he turned all his experiments towards this imaginary goal. 
For example, he reproached men for the great mistake they had made 
with respect to light, of occupying themselves with its radiations 
instead of its origin, and of having placed optics among the mathemat- 
ical sciences, thus departing prematurely from physics, which pre- 
vented them from searching for the form of light." 

We would have been very happy if Newton, docile to this advice, 
had used all the strength of his mind to meditate on the form of light 
instead of occupying himself with radiations, which revealed to him 
the form in so far as it can be known to us. One will find very few of 
Bacon’s maxims that do not tend to kill science directly; the best are 
useless. 

Bacon’s partisans (true or apparent), sensing well to what extent he 
is worthless in the sciences, always come back to their big argument, 
which is that Bacon does not invent, but he teaches how to invent. He 
himself, warned by his conscience that he had not the least right to 
give lessons to mankind, already tried to preclude the objection. “If 


" Now no course of INVENTION can be satisfactory unless it be carried on in 
writing. [L.] (N.O., I, no. ci, Works, 8:52.) (Translation, Spedding, 4:96.] This is 
no doubt why Bacon did not approve of either microscopes, or telescopes, or 
eyeglasses. 

‘8 An astonishing piece of negligence. ... The radiations of it are handled, not 
the origins. (L.] (De Aug., Bk. IV, ch. 3, Works, 7:240.) [Translation, Spedding, 
4:403.] 

We see here a new example of the mania for physics that tends to retard the 
advance of all the other sciences, and even that of physics, by depriving this science 
of the assistance of the others. How can the work of the optician harm the work of 
the physicist or chemist? Where did Bacon get this natural anteriority of the science 
of origins over that of radiations? How can he prove that it is more useful to us, 
for example, to know the action of light as a physical agent on vegetation than to 
have telescopes? And even if this greater utility were proven, is not each one 
obliged to follow his own talent without undertaking what presupposes another 
talent? 
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anyone,” he says, “should aim a blow at me ... for anything I have 
said or shall hereafter say in this matter, ... let me tell him that he is 
acting contrary to the rules and practices of warfare. For I am but a 
trumpeter, not a combatant; one perhaps of those of whom Homer 
speaks: 


Hail, heralds, messengers of Jove and men.'® 


However all these beautiful phrases ring false. When a trumpeter 
presents himself to parley, he is received because he carries a 
general’s proposal. If he presented himself as his own leader, he 
would be received as a fool or hanged as a spy. Moreover, on what 
authority did Bacon claim to regenerate the scholarly world? What a 
pleasant trumpeter of science is a man foreign to all sciences and 
whose fundamental ideas were false to the point of ridiculousness! 

In vain will they say that he was not obliged to know all the 
sciences of which he spoke; undoubtedly, but he was obliged not to 
speak of them. For the rest, one can only teach what one knows, and 
not only is there not, but moreover, there cannot be a method of 
invention. Thus, for example, in mathematics (of which metaphysics 
furnishes a large number of excellent general rules), art can well 
furnish methods for handling an equation once found; but the art of 
finding the equation necessary to resolving the problem cannot be 
taught. 

If one wants to consider Bacon as a simple preacher of science, I 
am not opposed, provided that it is also agreed, which is simple 
justice, that he preached like his church, without a mission. 

Let us add an essential word. There is perhaps nothing more 
interesting than to listen to a superior man talk of what he does not 
know. He advances slowly, and scarcely puts his foot down without 
knowing if the ground is solid; he looks for plausible analogies; he 
tries to attach his ideas to higher and incontestable principles; he 
always has the tone of looking, never that of teaching; and it often 
happens that, even if he is mistaken, he leaves a great enough idea of 
his mental honesty. 

It is totally contrary in the case of Bacon, who speaks constantly, 
velut ex tripode,” of things of which he has not the slightest idea, 
and whose first word is always a blasphemy against some incontest- 
able truth, often of the first order. 


* (bid., Bk. I, ch. 1, in the preface, Works, 7:206-7.) (Text translation, 
Spedding, 4:372.] 
20 [‘‘As if from the tripod” (i.e., as if from the seat of the oracle).] 
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Concerning reputations, from now on we can know what counts. 
Bacon is famous everywhere for having substituted induction for the 
syllogism; and we find that he declared true induction vain and 
puerile, and, under the name legitimate induction, substituted for it 
another operation that he did not understand himself, but which is vain 
and puerile in every sense. 

He is also famous for having honoured experiment; and we find that 
in Bacon’s time legitimate experiment was in honour in all parts of 
Europe, and that he based his system of experiments on ideas so false, 
so directly contrary to the advancement of the sciences, that in reading 
his works without prejudices, one cannot prevent oneself from crying 
out at each page: 


Ciest octave vue tetes Si Pergama dextra 
Everti possent, etiam hac eversa fuissent.”! 


Black reproaches Bacon for having retarded the advance of chem- 
istry by rendering it mechanical.” Certainly Bacon deceived himself 
on this point as much as it is possible to be deceived, but no more 
than on the other sciences, which he would have smothered by his 
detestable theories if they could have been. However he could not 
harm them for a very simple reason, which is that there has perhaps 
not been a writer less known and less consulted than Bacon by all the 
men who have become famous in the natural sciences. His reputation 
is a creation of our century, and on this point it is not difficult to 
guess the secret. The factitious glory accorded to Bacon is only the 
focal point of its pestilential metaphysics. 

M. de Luc, looking around for admiring colleagues to flatter Bacon, 
and finding himself quite embarrassed by their small number and 
quality, did not disdain to descend to swell his list from a French 
normal school, where a man very capable in the natural sciences, as 
we will see, furnished him with the following piece: 


21 [Maistre has reworked a citation from Vergil (Aeneid 2.291), “If Troy’s 
towers could be saved by strength of hand, by mine too, had they been saved,” to 
read: “If Troy’s towers could be overthrown by strength of hand, by mine too, had 
they been overthrown.” 

At this point Maistre’s manuscript contains the following short paragraph, 
which was stroked out in the manuscript and omitted from the printed text: “His 
false theories would certainly have dealt a mortal blow to the sciences if such a 
thing could have been able to retard the progress of development. However this is 
what was not possible.”] 

2 Lectures on Chemistry. 
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Newton's three greatest discoveries ... are the system of gravity, the 
explanation of the tides, and the discovery of the principle of colour 
in the analysis of light. Well! Newton, in discovering these three great 
laws of nature, only submitted three of Bacon’s views to experiment 
and calculation.” 

Well! It suffices to read this piece to see that it is obvious that the 
normal school teacher had never read Bacon, had not understood a line 
of Newton, and moreover had not even the slightest glimmer of what 
the natural sciences are all about. As for Bacon, he suspected neither 
gravity nor the analysis of light,“ which, incidentally, belongs almost 
entirely to Descartes. 

It is with this knowledge of cause that Bacon has been praised 
thousands of times. As for true judges who have used the same 
language, all belong to our century, and their motives are obvious. No 
founder of science based himself on Bacon, none of them cited him, 
or perhaps even knew him. 

There is in things a natural motion that the least observation renders 
visible. Not only was physics born by Bacon’s time, it was flourish- 
ing, and nothing could have arrested its progress. Moreover the 
sciences are born one after another, by the simple force of things. It 
is impossible, for example, to cultivate arithmetic for a long time 
without having some algebra, and it impossible to have an algebra 
without happening on an infinitesimal calculus of some sort. I have 
often reflected on this diagonal that goes through a body acted upon 
by two forces more or less inclined one to the other. I would suppose 
these two forces alternately suspended: as a result I envisage a 
continuation of little triangles all resting on the real diagonal, and of 
which the sides diminish like the alternate moments of suspension, | 
see them therefore as losing themselves in infinity, and I say to 
myself: Who knows if nature works otherwise, and if really, literally, 
two forces can act together? Who knows if this diagonal is anything 
other than a continuation of similar triangles whose sides diminish 
beyond any assignable limit? Can one even reflect on the generation 
of curves without being led to infer the size smaller than all finite 


3M. Garat, cited by M. de Luc, in the Précis, 1:53. 

4M. de Luc himself said in speaking of gravity: Bacon had not the least idea 
of it. Ibid.) However it would be better to say that Bacon had on this point only 
certain general ideas that belong to the common sense of all men. As for the 
distinct discoveries of general gravitation AND of the cause of the tides, it is as if 
one said that Buffon had written the natural history of all the quadrupeds AND of 
the horse. I say nothing of light; we will soon see what Bacon knew on that point. 
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sizes? Then, how can we not to try to seize, so to say, on the borders 
of nothingness, knowledge of the law according to which they flow 
into the infinite, to express it by signs, etc.? I know nothing of 
differential calculus, but it must be something that relates to these 
ideas, and since they come to me so often, how could they elude a 
professional mathematician? It is therefore without any knowledge of 
the human mind that one attributes to such and such a collection of 
precepts the progress that results from the very nature of things and 
from the impressed action of minds. 

Moreover, there was, in Bacon’s time, an important circumstance 
that has not been considered enough, it seems to me, a circumstance 
without which there would have been no way to advance in the natural 
sciences, and with which the greatest progress had to occur. Man had 
just conquered glass; he knew about it in ancient times, but without 
being its master. Nature does not give it to him; it is man who 
produces it. Glass belongs to man as much as anything can; it is the 
work of his genius, it is a kind of creation, and the instrument of this 
creation is fire, which itself is given exclusively to man, as a striking 
appanage of his supremacy. The alchemists laid hold of this marvel- 
lous production; they made it the principle object of their mysterious 
works and their pious science.” On their knees before their furnaces, 
and purified tn advance by certain preparations, they supplicated him 
whose most brilliant emblem before all peoples has always been fire 
to make them masters of this active agent and of the mass that it held 
in fusion.” Finally, they gave us glass, that is to say that instead of 
a rebel rarity they made it a common substance, docile to man’s will. 
As soon as glass was common, it became impossible not to know its 


25 M. [Jean Antoine} Chaptal, at the end of his Elémens de Chimie (Montpellier 
1790, 3 vols.J, has rendered full justice, so far as I can remember, to the character 
of the alchemists, and specifically to their piety. [Chaptal distinguished two classes 
of alchemists, one “ignorant, often foolish,” and “another class of Alchemists who 
do not deserve to be subjected to disdain and public derision; this the one that is 
formed by famous men, who work from received principles, and direct their 
research towards this object; they are remarkable for their talent, their probity, and 
their conduct; creating a tongue for themselves, they have established connections, 
communicating almost only among themselves, and distinguished always by their 
austere morals, and their submission to Providence.” 2:412.] 

76 Some books that I can no longer avail myself of furnish curious texts on the 
religious observances used in the preparation of glass, especially in France. These 
texts were taken away from me in a considerable collection that I uselessly regret. 
{Maistre abandoned most of his library when he fled Savoy on its invasion by 
French troops in 1792.] 
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most important properties. The smallest accidental swelling manifested 
an amplifying power. They tried to give a regular form to these 
accidents; the lens was born or resuscitated.”” With it were born the 
microscope and the telescope, which is also a microscope, since the 
common effect of both instruments is to enlarge on the retina the 
small image of a near small object or the small image of a distant 
object. By means of these two instruments man touched, one might 
say, the two infinities. With the aid of glass, he could contemplate at 
his leisure the mite and the ring of Saturn. Possessed of a material at 
once solid and transparent, which resists fire and the most corrosive 
acids, he sees what until then he could only imagine. He sees 
rarefication, condensation, expansion; he sees the love and hate of 
beings; he sees them attract each other, repulse each other, embrace 
each other, penetrate each other, marry each other, and divorce each 
other. This crystal, ranged in his laboratories, keeps unceasingly under 
his eyes and under his hand all the fluids of nature. The most active 
agents, instead of showing him only simple results, even imperfectly, 
consent to allow him to observe all their works. How could his innate 
curiosity, set ablaze by such assistance, not have been excited? Master 
of glass through fire, and master of light through glass, he had lenses 
and mirrors of all kinds, prisms, containers, beakers, tubes, and finally 
barometers and thermometers. However all this originally began with 
the astronomical lens, which honours glass; and physics is bor in 
some manner from astronomy, as it was written that, even in a 
material and gross sense, all science must descend from heaven. 


® The reader curious to know what the ancients knew on the subject of caustic 
glasses can consult, besides the famous passage of Aristophanes (Nubes 5.765, 199): 
Seneca, Investigations in Natural Philosophy 6; Lucian, Quomodo Historia 
conscribenda sit, c. 51 [In Lucian’s A True Story there are references to clothing 
of “malleable glass” (c. 25) and a glass anchor (c. 42); notes in the Loeb Classical 
Library edition (Trans. A.M. Harmon, 1961) suggest that Lucian is punning on the 
Greek word for wood.]; and Reitze’s long note on this difficult passage (Amster- 
dam: Wetstein 1743, 2:61) — Scipionis Gentilis in L’Apuleii philos. et advocati. 
Rom., apologiam, qua se ipse defendit publico de magia judicio, cum comment 
Scipionis Gentilis, commentarius, [Hanover 1607], 98 — [Giovanni-Rinaldo] Carli- 
Rubbi, Lettres Américanes, French translation, [Paris 1778, 2 vols.], Lettre xix. 
[Carli has a long discussion of this question. 1:295-313] — Here I will only observe, 
without any discussion, that Aristophanes’s verse, in the passage cited (apotero stas 
6de pros ton élion) would rather give the idea of a causticity by reflection. 
However, Aristophanes seems to speak clearly enough about glass. It only remains 
to explain how this transparent stone was sold at apothecaries. 
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Boerhaave writes somewhere with the eloquent laconism of that 
language he employs so well: Sine vitro quid seni cum litteris? 
Without giass what are letters for old men? He could have said with 
as much reason: Sine vitro quid homini cum rerum naturd? Without 
glass what can man do in the natural sciences? Without glass, no 
natural sciences.“ It is through the easy use of this admirable 
production and it is also through the general movement of minds that 
we must explain the progress of experimental physics, and not through 
Bacon’s method, a method not only worthless and miserable, but 
diametrically opposed to science. For what is science, if not the 
expansibility of the intellectual principle? Moreover, his method, 
which rests uniquely on the principle of cold, is in the same way the 
natural enemy of expansibility. 

One would not be deceived about this vain doctrine, if one would 
not forget the great proof of all theories, experience. Let one look in 
Bacon’s works for a single line that has served for the discovery of a 
truth of physics or for deciding a controversy between physicists; one 
will not find it.” 

Was it Bacon who gathered Mersenne, Descartes, Roberval, the two 
Pascals, etc., in Paris, they who founded the Academy of Sciences? 
Was it Bacon who sent to Paris Hobbes and Boyle, by whom the 
sacred fire was carried to London? Bacon himself scarcely knew what 
‘he had learned in France; but this point makes me recall an important 
observation. 

It would appear that already in Bacon’s time, there existed at Paris 
I don’t know what kind of secret society whose members, from 
appearances, did not die without posterity.” 

In reflecting on a remarkable passage in Bacon’s Works, it is 
permitted to believe that he had been initiated, in Paris, into I don’t 


% [The last sentence, which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is omitted in the 
printed editions.] 

[In Maistre’s manuscript, this paragraph continues with the following lines, 
which are struck out in the manuscript and omitted in the printed text: “What causes 
an illusion on this point is that, after the discoveries, they come back to what was 
said by the fabricators of methods; and because they said Do not believe without 
proofs; do not hasten to conclude; watch out for prejudices (and a hundred other 
commonplace sayings of this kind), one imagines they have influenced the 
discoveries; whereas it is a general and obvious rule that every man who plays at 
dictating laws of invention declares himself by this, and without any other proof, 
incapable of any sort of discovery.”] 

© [This short paragraph, which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is omitted 
from the printed text; the sense appears in the next paragraph.} 
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know what secret society of men, of which our modern illuminists 
could very well be the direct successors.*! In truth, he tells the story 
about a friend; but, as for me, I am very tempted to believe that he is 
speaking of himself under the name of another. Whatever the case, 
since he honours this whole French doctrine with an emphatic 
approbation, it matters little to know if he received it at the source or 
if it came to him by the intermediary of an initiated confidant.” 

The scene Bacon describes is in Paris, and the members of the 
assembly were approximately fifty in number, all of a mature age and 
of delightful society. All the Brothers were seated on seats disposed 
in such a way to show that they awaited an honoured guest. They 
mutually congratulated themselves ON HAVING SEEN THE LIGHT.” 
Among them a sort of GRAND MASTER spoke, and Bacon has 
transmitted to us one of his discourses pronounced at a ceremonial 
reception. We can note especially this remarkable phrase: Our very 
century has produced some philosophers, although the attention 
accorded at this time to religious questions in the world has frozen 
hearts and devoured genius.” 


31 While I was immersed in the business [of the refutation of philosophies] a 


friend came to see me who had just returned from France. When we had exchanged 
greetings, etc. [L.] (The Refutation of Philosophies (Hereafter cited as Refutation], 
Works, 9:267.) [Translation, Farrington, 104.} 

32 [The presence in Bacon’s writings of concepts and attitudes derivitive of 
hermeticism and alchemy has been noted by a number of scholars. See, for 
example, Muriel West, “Notes on the Importance of Alchemy to Modern Science 
in the Writings of Francis Bacon and Robert Boyle, Ambix, 9 (1961): 102-14, and 
Stanton J. Linden, “Francis Bacon and Alchemy: The Reformation of Vulcan,” 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 35 (1974): 547-60.] 

3 Then he told me that in Paris a friend had taken him along and introduced 
him to a gathering, ‘the sight of which,’ he said, ‘would rejoice your eyes. It was 
the happiest experience of my life.’ There were some fifty men there, all of mature 
years, not a young man among them, all bearing the stamp of dignity and probity 
(that goes without saying). [L.] (Refutation, p. 267.) [Translation, Farrington, Ibid.] 

* They were chatting easily among themselves but sitting in rows as if 
expecting somebody. [L.] (Ibid., p. 268.) [Translation, Farrington, Ibid.] 

°° They talked to one another saying that they were like men who had come 
suddenly out of thick shade into the OPEN LIGHT and were for the moment dazzled, 
etc. (L.] (bid., p. 296.) [Translation, Farrington, 133.] 

6 Not long after there entered to them a man of peaceful and serene air, etc. 
(again, this is understood). [L.} (Ibid., p. 268.) [Translation, Farrington, 104.) 

Even in our own age, with intellects as numbed as ours now are and in a 
period in which religious questions have monopolised our wits, even in our age men 
continue to think up new schemes of natural philosophy. [L.] (Ibid., p. 280.) 
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Bacon, so well formed in France or by France, succumbed to the 
influence of the French language, an influence as old as the language 
itself and totally independent of its variations, an always subsisting 
and never explained prodigy. This powerful language penetrated 
Bacon to the point that his Latin, perfectly exempt from English 
forms, is however bristling with Gallicisms.* 

For the rest, it must be admitted that if Bacon was corrupted by 
France in the sixteenth century, he gave it a good return in the 
eighteenth, lending the usurped authority of his name and of his 


(Translation, Farrington, 117.] 
% J will only cite some of the most remarkable. 

Corpora facilius cedunt. Les corps cédent plus. [Bodies yielding more 
easily.] (N.O., II, 12.) Facit aquam descendere. Il fait descendre |’eau. [Water must 
descend.] (Ibid.) Facta comparentia. Comparution. [Appearance.] (t. de Palais) 
(Ibid., II, 15.) Tenendo manum superius. En tenant la main dessus. [In holding the 
hand above.] (Ibid., II, 20.) Procedemus super. Nous procéderons maintenant, etc. 
[We will now proceed, etc.] (Ibid., II, 21.) Gravitas diamantis. La pesanteur du 
diamant. [The weight of the diamond.] (N.O., II, 24.) Consistentia. La consistance. 
[Consistency.] (Ibid., II, 25.) Terminatur quaestio. La question est terminée. [The 
question is ended.] (Ibid., II, 36.) Suppositiones pro exemplis. Des suppositions au 
lieu de preuves. (Suppositions in place of proofs.) (Ibid., II, 35.) Jetu mallei 
rebuscere. Se reboucher sous le marteau. (Close itself under the hammer.} (Ibid, I, 
13.) Attribuere motum planetis. Attribuer le mouvement aux planétes. [Attribute 
motion to the planets.] (Ibid., II, 37.) Fieri fecimus globum. Je fis faire un globe. 
(I set out to make a globe.] (Ibid., II, 45.) Cadentia. La cadence (musique). 
{Cadence (music).] (Ibid., II, 45.) Massae. Les masses. [The masses.] Globe int. 
VII.) In opus ponere. Mettre en oeuvre. [Carry into effect.] (N.O., II, 15.) Vitrum 
pulverisatum. Du verre pulvérisé. [Of pulverized glass.] (Ibid., II, 23.) Vias 
inveniendi pauperculas. De pauvres maniéres d’inventer. [Of poor ways to invent.] 
(Ibid., Il, 31.) Commoditas calculationis. La commodité du calcul. [The conveni- 
ence of calculation.] (Ibid., II, 36.) Incompetentia. L’ incompétence. [Incompetence.] 
(Ibid., I, 39.) Se reunire. Se réunir. [Come together.} (Ibid., II, 48.) Espinetta. Un 
épinette. [Cage.] (Ibid.) Bene essere civitatis. Le bien-étre de la cité. [The well 
being of the city.] (De Aug., VIII, 3.) Pressorium. Un pressoir. [A press.] (History 
of Dense and Rare (Hereafter cited as Dense}, [Works], 9:57.) Pedantius. Un 
pédant. [A pedant.] (De Aug., VI, 3.) Receptus. Pris (coagulé). [Taken (coagulated).] 
(On Principles and Origins [Hereafter cited as Principles}) Inutiliter subtilizare. 
Subtiliser inutilement. [Subtilize uselessly.] (History of the Winds (Hereafter cited 
as Winds.}) 

[As Daniel R. Coquillette points out, Bacon was fluent in “Law French,” the 
archaic language in which much of the legal literature Bacon would have studied 
as a law student was written. See Francis Bacon, 7 and 77.] 
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maxims to the false, vile, corrupting theories that have perverted this 
unfortunate country, and through it all of Europe. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Continuation of the 
same Subject 


THE BASIS OF BACON’S PHILOSOPHY 
AND OF HIS METHOD OF EXCLUSION 


The person in our century who said that it is impossible to have a sane 
metaphysics before possessing a good physics was only developing an 
idea of Bacon, who relates everything to physics, even morality, so 
that all science that does not repose on this sacred base is worthless.’ 
He is penetrated with compassion for the human race that does not 
know physics. From the origin of things there has not been a single 
experiment suitable to console man.? Of what use to us is morality, 
religion, mathematics, astronomy, literature and the arts? We will be 
no less than veritable savages as long as we remain a prey to the 
syllogism, common induction, and a hundred other scholastic 


1 


What is true of Natural Philosophy is true of all learning. All arts and 
sciences once severed from this root (natural philosophy) may perhaps be polished 
and fitted to some use: they cannot grow. [L.] (Thoughts, Works, no. vi, 9:167.) 
[Spedding, 3:595.] [Translation, Farrington, 77.] 

“We place physics before morality its daughter.” (M. Lasalle, General 
Preface, [Oeuvres], 1:1x.) 

2 In his despair, he ridiculously throws himself on his knees, and prays: “To 
God the Father, God the Word, God the Spirit, we pour out our humble and burning 
prayers, that mindful of the miseries of the human race and this our mortal 
pilgrimage in which we wear out evil days and few, they would send down upon 
us new streams from the fountains of mercy.” (Time, Works. 9:296.) (Spedding, 
3:527.) [Translation, Farrington, 59.] 

Which means: Let the reign of physics arrive! Let us not fall into the 
syllogism, but deliver us from idols. Amen! [This note, which appears in Maistre’s 
manuscript, is omitted in the 1836 and subsequent editions.] 
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monsters, which give us a dislike for looking for forms by the method 
of exclusion and legitimate induction. 

However Bacon came for the salvation of the world; by means of 
his new organ and his prerogative, solitary, migratory, striking, 
clandestine, parallel, singular, deviating, supplementary, dissecting, 
propitious, polychrest, magic, etc., instances,’ he does not doubt that 
he has saved the human race. He is persuaded in the depths of his 
conscience of having made a conjugal bed where the human mind will 
espouse nature, God himself in his goodness carrying the torch and 
marching before the spouses. Bacon’s nuptial vow is that such a 
spouse, taken to bed by legitimate induction beside such a spouse, can 
give birth to a race of helping heroes, of veritable Hercules capable 
of extinguishing the syllogism and of consoling us up to a certain 
point in our needs and miseries.‘ 

Such a great marriage requiring immense preparations, we must see 
what Bacon’s means are; he must tell us under what point of view he 
envisages the great problem, how he believes it must be attacked, and 
where he gets this victorious confidence manifested in such a 
burlesque way. 

First, let us recall that in his idiom what we call essence is called 
form, so that the form’ is the thing itself;5 nature, on the contrary, 


3 This is a portion of the ridiculous nomenclature under which this fastidious 


genius, a scholastic without knowing it, tried to range all possible experiments in 
physics. This amusing inventory, which one can read in the New Organon (Bk. II, 
no. 22, [In fact, 22 through 51. See Spedding, 4:155-245] Works, 8:117-215.) 
appears to me one of the most decisive symptoms of mediocrity and even 
impotence. 

“ Quibus explicatis, thalamum nos mentis humanae et universi, pronuba divina 
bonitate, plane constituisse confidimus. Epithalamii autem votum sit, ut ex eo 
connubio auxilia humana, tanquam stirps heroum, quae necessitates et miserias 
hominum aliqua ex parte debellent et doment, suscipiatur et deducatur. (Impetus 
Philosophici, [Partis Instaurationis Secundae: Delineatio et Argumentum, Works), 
9:265.) [Spedding, 3:557. There does not appear to be a published English 
translation of this fragment, included by Gruter under the title Impetus Philosophici. 
See Spedding, 3:543. A more literal translation would be: “When these things have 
been explained, we are entirely confident that we have set up a marriage chamber 
for the human mind and the universe, with divine goodness as the bridesmaid. The 
prayer of the nuptial song, moreover, would be that out of this marriage there might 
be produced and led forth auxiliary forces, like a tribe of heros, which might in 
some measure vanquish and subdue the needs and sorrows of humans.”] 

° For since the Form of a thing is the very thing itself, and the thing differs 
from the real, etc. [L.] (N.O., Bk. II, no. xiii, Works, 8:95.) (Translation, Spedding, 
4:137,] 
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only means quality or effect resulting from some cause.° Moreover, 
all philosophy, or all science, or all Physics’ (all these terms are 
synonymous for Bacon) consists in only two words, knowledge and 
power, which is very true; but nothing is more false than the explana- 
tion that he gives to these two words. To know, he says, the cause of 
an effect or a nature, is the object of science; to be able to apply this 
nature on a material base, this is the object of our power.® Thus to 
know the cause of bleaching would be the science; to bleach ebony 
would be the power. 

There is nothing so miserable and so obviously false than this 
whole theory; for if human science had only the knowledge of causes 
as its goal, it would be irreparably worthless, since we know not one; 
and as for the application of natures, this is a folly that does not 
require refutation. 

To sense how petty Bacon’s ideas are, it suffices to oppose them to 
true maxims. 

“The form of man is to know and to love according to the divine 
laws of his essence. Everything that moves him away from these laws 
is vain and criminal. In the order of these laws, his knowledge has no 
fixed boundaries; he must always advance with confidence, sure that 
he can only be checked, but never go astray. Following this order, his 
power consists in availing himself of his own strengths, perfecting 
them by exercise, and turning the forces of nature to his profit. To 
avail himself of these forces, a preliminary knowledge of causes is in 
no way necessary. It would be most unfortunate, if before using a rifle 
or a fire engine, he had to know the essence of saltpetre or that of 
expansibility.” 


® Effect or property. (Impetus Philosophici. Partis Instaurationis Secundae 


Delineatio et Agumentum, Works, 9:262.) (Spedding, 3:554. See note 4 above.] — 
The cause of any property, such as whiteness or heat. (Ibid., [Aphorismi et consilia, 
de Auxilius mentis et assensione luminis naturalis], [Works], 9:297) [Spedding, 
3:793}. We must not forget this synonymy between nature and quality! 

< {For some reason, the 1884 edition omitted the phrases “or all science, or all 
Physics.” 

8 Dati effectus vel nature in quovis subjecto causas nosse intentio est humanae 
scientae. Atque rursus, super datam materiae basim effectum quodvis sive naturam 
(inter terminos possibles) imponere vel superinducere, intentio est humanae 
praesentiae. (Ibid., p. 262.) [Spedding, 3:554. See note 4 above. “It is the purpose 
of human science to know the causes of a given effect or property in any subject. 
And on the other hand it is the purpose of human efficacy to apply or superimpose 
any effect or quality on a given material basis (within the limits of possibility.”] 
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Such are the obvious principles of common sense. To reduce 
science to the knowledge of causes is to discourage man, it is lead him 
astray, it is to snuff out science instead of making it grow. 

However we must also see how Bacon came to arrive at his chimera 
of causes. 

He distinguishes compound forms, that is to say the marriage of 
simple natures that are united to form individuals, following the 
ordinary course of things;’ abstract forms, that is to say those 
platonic types that have nothing in common with matter; and finally 
middle forms, to which he gives no proper name, but which he calls 
by a strange circumlocution the laws of pure act, which constitute and 
order a simple nature,"° like heat, light, weight, etc. The law of heat 
and the form of heat are synonymous expressions." 

Moreover, this law of the pure act is the true form, and in conse- 
quence the unique object of philosophy according to Bacon’s theories. 
In effect, he tells us gravely, what does it matter to you to know what 
lions, eagles, or roses are? All these things are only compound forms 
or individuals, and in consequence simple playthings by which nature 
diverts itself.'? The true object of science is know what is weight, 
lightness, heat, cold, etc."® 

We remain mute when we think that this man is the same one who 
mocks Aristotle, and that this man is also the same one who told us 
what his successors have so often repeated, that nature only makes 
individuals, 

Thus he must in no way be embarrassed by individuals who are 
everything, and he must only search for the law of the pure act, or 
what is common to a crowd of individuals, without occupying himself 


° Compound forms, which are ... combinations of simple natures according to 


the common course of the universe. [L.] (N.O.. Bk I, no. xvii, 8:106.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 4:146.] 

°° For when I speak of Forms, I mean nothing more than those laws and 
determinations of absolute reality, which govern and constitute any simple nature, 
as heat, light, weight, etc. [L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:146.] 

"Thus the Form of Heat or the Form of Light is the same thing as the Law of 
Heat or the Law of Light. (Ibid.) [L.] [Translation, Spedding, 4:146.] 

2 Sports and wanton freaks. [L.] (Globe, ch. iii. Works, 9:205.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:508.] 

Compound forms, which are ... combinations of simple natures according to 
the common course of the universe (this is perhaps an abuse); as of the lion, eagle, 
rose, gold, and the like. [L.] (bid. [In fact, N.O., Bk. II, no. xvii. 8:106}) 
(Translation, Spedding, 4:146.] 
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with individuals.‘ The word delirium would characterize these ideas 
badly, since the word expresses only an accidental illness and not 
radical intellectual incapacity. 

Nevertheless elsewhere Bacon seems to surpass himself again in 
saying “that there are in the universe natures that immediately produce 
cold and heat, not by exciting them in the bodies where they are 
hidden, but by producing them substantially.”'* 

So here are qualities that produce qualities, and that produce them 
substantially; nothing is prettier. Happily we are quite dispensed from 
understanding these beautiful things, since Bacon is going to prove to 
us in detail that he did not understand himself. 

The form being, according to him, the thing itself (ipsissima res), 
to discover this form there is, always according to him, but a single 
means, which is to rule out by the method of exclusion all the natures 
that are not essential to this form.'® After the rejection and exclusion 
has been duly made, he says, there will remain at the bottom ... a 
Form affirmative, solid and true and well defined.” Not at all; there 
will remain the quality or the essential qualities, and this is still not 
the essence. He himself says this expressly: All qualities that can be 
absent when a given quality is present or present when this one is 
absent, do not belong to the form.’* The charlatan is caught red- 
handed: he changes the terms. If he had esteemed and cultivated 
dialectics a bit more (although it is only a popular science, like 
morals, theology, and politics), this misfortune would not have 
happened to him. He wanted to teach us how to seek the essence, and 


' Demptis individuis et gradibus rerum. (Impetus Philosophici, [Partis 


Instaurationis Secundae Delineatio et Argumentum], Works, 9:257.) [Spedding, 
3:550.] 

'S There are found some natures, of which heat and cold are the effects and 
consequences; and that not by the excitation of preexisting heat, or the application 
of adventitious heat, but in which heat and cold, in their original essence, are 
implanted and generated. [L.] (Principles, Works, 9:351.) [Translation, Spedding, 
5:494,] 

© Rejection or exclusion of the several natures which are not found in some 
instance where the given nature is present. [L.] (N.O., Bk. II, no. xvi, Works, 
8:105.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:145.] 

7 (Ibid., 8:105-6.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:146.] (bid.) Even after 
rejection or total denial, form and affirmation remain. [L.| (Impetus Philosophici, 
[Aphorismi et consilia], Works, 9:298.) 

‘8 For all those properties that are either absent when a given property is 
present or present when a given property is absent, do not belong to the form. [L.] 
(Ibid., Works, 9:298.) 
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he speaks to us of qualities. This is to abuse language to deceive 
himself and to deceive us. Every quality that does not belong 
necessarily to a given quality does not belong to the form (or is not of 
the essence). What does this gibberish mean? Bacon might well have 
wanted to say: Every quality that does not belong to the essence, but 
he would have uttered a ridiculous tautology, that is to say: every 
quality that is not of the essence is not of the essence. Therefore he 
would have preferred to say: Every quality that is not invariably 
attached to a given quality does not belong to the essence; which is 
otherwise, but not any less ridiculous. Even an essential quality is not 
the essence. If it were proved, for example, that there is no fire 
without light, one would know this fact, but without knowing by that 
what fire is. There is more: after finding that such a quality is 
inseparable from such a body, not only would one know nothing about 
the essence of the body, but it will not even be proved that this 
quality, although inseparable in all our experiments without exception, 
is really essential to the body. Gravity, for example, is quite essential 
‘to matter, as far as we can judge, since we never find matter separated 
from this quality. However, what man, if he has the least philosophical 
understanding, would dare to affirm that matter could cease to have 
weight without ceasing to be? 

After having shown the absurdity of this theory, it is perhaps 
useless to follow it into the details of practice. However, since I am 
attacking old and powerful prejudices, I do not believe I can neglect 
anything that can serve to uproot them. So here is Bacon’s practical 
route. 

Every idea being worthless for him until he had materialized it, he 
judged it appropriate, no one knows why, to change his forest into a 
vine, and instances are the grapes that must be pressed to express the 
truth in them. 

He divides this precious fruit into three classes, namely: affirmative 
grapes, negative grapes, and comparative grapes, that is to say 
instances where the form is found, instances where it is not found, and 
instances where it is found in different degrees." 

According to the rules, before affirming, it is necessary to have a 
perfect knowledge of simple natures, of which some are still vague 
and poorly circumscribed, as for example, heavenly nature, elementary 


9 N.O., Bk. II, no. xi, [Works], 8:84, no. xii, 8:86, no. xiii, 8:96. 
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nature, and rare nature.” Bacon senses the difficulty, so he proposes 
to himself to remake the human understanding, to put it to the level 
of things and of nature;”' as it is necessary to have some kindness for 
human curiosity, he duly wants to permit us some license. When the 
three tables are formed, one can, by way of anticipation, cite the 
instances to compare them before the intellect.” When they have 
spoken sufficiently for and against before this august tribunal, one will 
be able, without oversight, to conclude something in the affirmative 
genre, and this license is called FIRST PRESSING WITH THE PERMISSION 
OF THE INTELLECT.” Moliére has nothing to equal this, not even the 
reception of the hypochondriac. However what is no less exquisite, is 
the warning he deigns to give us, that it is necessary to take care not 
to take for a nature, that is to say some quality for the sought after 
form, that is to say for the same thing (ipsissim4 re) unless this quality 
grows and diminishes invariably and proportionately with the nature 
(or the quality) sought. 

There is in this assertion such a confusion of ideas, such a weakness 
of conception, such a forgetfulness of the most common rules of 
reasoning, that it is perhaps unique in the vast annals of unreason. 


20 Now some of the above-mentioned notions (as that of the nature of the 
elements, of the nature of heavenly bodies, of rarity) are vague and ill-defined. (L.} 
(Ibid., Bk. II, no. xix, p. 109.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:149.] 

In effect, it would not be easy to find the form of heavenly nature by way of 
exclusion; but what is clearly and affirmatively demonstrated is the gross ignorance 
embodied in the very expression heavenly nature. 

21 I therefore, well knowing and nowise forgetting how great a work I am about 
(viz. that of rendering human understanding a match for things and nature), etc. 
[L.] (bid. 8:109.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:149.] In any case, Bacon, who had 
remade the human understanding, did not prevent Condillac from remaking it again 
in our time. Who knows when someone will succeed? What one can say is that 
those who believe the operation possible would have great need that it be done. 

22 We must first of all have a muster or presentation before the understanding 
of all known instances, etc. [L.] [Ibid., Bk. I, no. xi. Works, 8:84. Translation, 
Spedding, 4:127.] (For the three appearances relative to the three tables see N.O., 
Bk. II, no. xi, 8:84; no. xii, 8:86, no. xiii, 8:95.) 

73 Which kind of essay I call the Indulgence of the Understanding, or the 
Commencement of Interpretation, or the FIRST VINTAGE. [L.] (Ibid. no. xx, 
8:109-10) [Translation, Spedding, 4:149.] 

* No nature can be taken as the true form, unless it always decrease when the 
nature in question decreases, and in like manner always increase when the nature 
in question increases. [L.] (Ibid., no. xiii, 8:95.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:137.] The 
one who wrote this, and so many other fine things of this kind, had his reasons for 
hating metaphysics; his instinct made him fear it. 
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What is excessively funny is that, all these ideas being false and 
confused, it happens to him, even on this fundamental point, to forget 
in one of his principal works what he had said in another, and to 
advance quite the contrary. He tells us, for example, in the book On 
the Advancement of Learning: Anywhere there is not a contradictory 
instance, the conclusion is vicious.» 

From this we see that the contradictory instance is taken here for an 
instance of simple verification, confirming the conclusion.” In the 
New Organon, however, he forgets the preceding maxim, and tells us 
that it is manifest from what has been said that any one contradictory 
instance overthrows a conjecture as to form.”’ In the first case, he 
takes the word contradictory in the proper and judicial sense; it serves 
to designate an instance that compares before the intellect, to the end 
that it is opposed to the conclusion, and this is only sure in itself when 
it has rejected an instance.” In the second case, on the contrary, he 
takes the word contradictory as a synonym for exclusive, in the most 
absolute sense, and he understands that it always destroys the con- 
clusion. One should not be astonished that the man who has no clear 
idea nor any fixed idea, successively uses the same expression to 
render quite different notions. 


* To conclude upon a bare enumeration of particulars ... without instance 
contradictory, is a vicious conclusion. [L.] (De Aug., Bk. V, ch. IL., Works, 7:249.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 4:410.] 

{There is an error here coming from the fact that J. de Maistre read only the 
second half of Bacon’s phrase. Here is the complete citation: “When one concludes 
from a simple enumeration of particular instances and in the absence of known 
contradictory instances, the conclusion is vicious. An induction of this kind can only 
give a probable conjecture.” For example, if having seen only white swans one 
concluded that there are only white swans, the conclusion would be vicious; and as 
Bacon says further along: “it suffices, to reverse it, only a single contradictory 
instance,” that is to say the discovery of a single black swan. The reproach of 
equivocation and contradiction is here poorly founded. [This is an editorial addition 
by the 1884 editor.]} 

*° For who can assure himself, when the particulars which he knows or 
remembers only appear on one side, that there are not others on the contrary side 
which appear not? [L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:410.] In reading Bacon’s 
works we see that the Bar furnished several expressions for his philosophic jargon. 

7 (N.O., Bk. IL, no. xviii, Works, 8:107.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:147.] 

% For, since he tells us that one is never sure of a conclusion as long as there 
is no contradictory instance, it manifestly follows that the contradictory instance can 
at least certify the conclusion. 
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Now let us see how Bacon used his method of exclusion, since he 
has taken the pains to inform us of this himself. 

He asks himself what is the form or the essence of heat? Here are 
his exclusive arguments. 

On account of the rays of the sun, reject the nature of the 
elements.” 

On account of common fire, and chiefly subterraneous fires ... 
reject the nature of heavenly bodies.* 

On account of the warmth acquired by all kinds of bodies ... by 
mere approach to a fire, or other hot body, reject the distinctive or 
more subtle texture of bodies.” 

On account of ignited iron and other metals, which communicate 
heat to other bodies and yet lose none of their weight or substance, 
reject the communication or admixture of the substance of another hot 
body.” 


%®  [Ibid., Bk. II, no. xviii, Works, 8:107. Text translation, Spedding 4:147} 
Which is to say: Since the rays of the sun are hot, therefore fire is not an element. 
One can ask why he did not cite ordinary fire instead. There is a great mystery 
here. Bacon was furious against the scholastics, who regarded the fire of the sun as 
something different in essence from that which they used to heat their soup. 
Everywhere he supported the contrary, so that the experiments that he made in his 
kitchen served him to divine the nature of the sun. Such is the hidden reason for 
this profound argument. It is a mischief said to the sun. 

30 [Ibid. Spedding, Ibid.] Bacon believed that heaven began at the moon, and 
he always calls the planets heavenly things, According to these gross ideas, he 
decides that fire is not heavenly, since it is to be found on the earth, and even in 
the earth, where it is most remote and most completely separated from heavenly 
rays. (Ibid.) What is remote? What are heavenly rays? Finally, what is heaven. They 
would not have spoken any differently in a village school. 

31 [Ibid. Spedding, 4:148.] There is a comic blunder here. Bacon confuses the 
essence of heated bodies with that of the heating principle. It he had examined the 
form of electric current, he would not have failed to say: On account of glass, silk, 
and resins, which are impermeable to electricity, reject vitrified nature, silken 
nature, and resinous nature. 

32 (Works, 8:108. Spedding, Ibid.] Here we see that the idea of a weightless 
fluid did not present itself only to his terrestrial intelligence. SERPIT HUMI, if one 
could add tutus nimium, he would at least have the merit of modesty; but not at all: 
he is as bold in his conceptions as worthless in his means. This fourth exclusion 
covers him with ridicule. [According to Cassell’s Latin Dictionary, serpit humi tutus 
is from Horace, and means “of the slow progress of abstract things.” Thus, serpit 
humi tutus nimium would mean something like “the excessively slow progress of 
abstract things.”] 
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On account of ignited gold and other metals, which are of the 
greatest density as a whole, reject rarity.® 

On account of ignited iron, which does not swell in bulk, but keeps 
within the same visible dimensions, reject local or expansive motion 
of the body as a whole.™ 

On account of the agreement and conformity of the similar effects 
which are wrought by heat and cold, reject motion of the body as a 
whole, whether expansive or contractive.*° 

On account of heat being kindled by the attrition of bodies, reject 
a principal nature. By principal nature I mean that which exists in the 
nature of things positively, and not as the effect of any antecedent 
nature.*° 

To be brief, I omit other instances. Altogether (to the number of 
fourteen) they form the first vintage, from which the learned chancel- 
lor believes he has the right to express the following truth: NATURE 
LIMITED BY HEAT IS A MOTION.” 


3 [Ibid. Spedding, Ibid.] This axiom is only a repetition of the previous; but 


Bacon probably did not perceive this. 

4 [Ibid. Spedding, Ibid.] We see by this example, and we can see by a 
thousand other examples, Bacon’s infallibility in making mistakes in all subjects. 
Here I only insist on one of his most distinctive characteristics: this is the incredible 
weakness of his intelligence, which never knows how to elevate itself above the 
senses. Not only does he not suspect the augmentation of volume by heat (the 
easiest thing in the world to verify, and moreover obviously demonstrated by the 
effect of cold), but he did not even believe this augmentation occurred; he had to 
see it being done. Manet intra eamdem dimensionem VISIBILEM [keeps within the 
same visible dimensions]. A funny restorer of physics! 

35 [Ibid. Spedding, Ibid.] 

However he admits this movement in the parts. Thus all the parts stir each other up, 
but the whole is not stirred up. In truth some of his expressions could make us 
believe that he admitted a real dilatation; but according to other more decisive texts, 
everything limits itself, according to him, to a simple effort. 

6 (Ibid., Bk. II, no. xviii, Works, 8:108~9.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

Thus there are natures that are in nature, and others that are not, and there 
are natures that produce other natures, that is to say that essences produce essences, 
or that qualities produce qualities, or perhaps even essences; and there are ascending 
natures and descending natures, as in human genealogies, although, unfortunately, 
Bacon does not tell us at what degree sterility begins. However, it would be very 
useful to know if a nature that has a daughter can have a grand-daughter. 

7 [This appears to be Maistre’s version of the following: “From a survey of the 
instances, all and each, the nature of which Heat is a particular case appears to be 
Motion.” N.O., Bk. I, no. xx. Spedding, 4:150.} But, because fire or caloric [in the 
obsolete sense of “heat”] is not a substance, as Bacon has just said (reserving to 
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So therefore we must be very careful not to believe that heat 
produces motion, or that motion always produces heat: the truth is that 
heat itself, or the essence of heat, is a motion and nothing more.* 

Moreover one does not have the right to confound the communica- 
tion of heat with heat, for heat is one thing, its cause another, since 
we see that heat is produced by the motion of attrition without any 
preceding heat, which excludes the principle of heat from the essence 
of heat.*? Charming! 

Motion is therefore this genus or this superior nature of which he 
spoke earlier and that includes under it a species that is heat. 

So it is only a question of assigning the characteristics that differen- 
tiate this motion from all others, and this is what Bacon proceeds to 
do with the same genius and the same depth. I will recall only the 
principal differences. The first is that this motion that is called heat 
is an expansive motion, in virtue of which every body strives to dilate 
itself in all directions, to occupy the largest space.*° 


himself the right soon to say quite the contrary) and because it does not exist in 
nature principally and positively, it follows that the essence that does not exist, but 
that is limited by heat which is only a motion, is only a motion. 

Dicite io Paean! et io bis dicite Paean! [Cry ‘Hurrah! Triumph!’ and 
‘Hurrah! Triumph!’ cry once more.” Ovid The Art of Love 2.1. Translated by J.H. 
Mozley, Loeb Classical Library 1947.] 

38 The nature of which Heat is a particular case appears to be Motion ... When 
I say of motion that it is as the genus of which heat is a species, I would be 
understood to mean ... that Heat itself, its essence and its quiddity, is Motion and 
nothing else. [L.] (N.O., no. xx, Works, 8:110.) (Translation, Spedding, 4:150.] 

* Nor again must the communication of Heat ... be confounded with the Form 
of Heat. For Heat is one thing, heating another. Heat is produced by the motion of 
attrition without any preceding heat, an instance which excludes heating from the 
Form of Heat. [L.] (Ibid., 8:111) [Translation, Spedding, 4:150-1.] 

So that if a heated body heats another by contact, this is the effect of a more 
elevated and more general nature than that of heat; that is to say the nature of 
assimilation or self-multiplication. So if heat lays hold of a body by communication, 
it is uniquely because it likes to multiply itself. Thus, even when heat is produced 
by the approach of a hot body, this is never in virtue of its nature, but only because 
its nature leads it to communicate itself, which is clear. — And even when heat is 
produced by the approach of a hot body, this does not proceed from the Form of 
Heat, but depends entirely on a higher and more general nature. [L.] (Ibid.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 4:151.] 

* “The body strives to dilate itself.” He does not say that it dilates itself, in 
effect, he even says precisely the contrary on page 114. (Ibid., Works, 8:114.) — It 
is also shown in those bodies which are so compact that when heated or ignited 
they do not swell or expand in bulk, as ignited iron, in which the heat is very sharp. 
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Another difference, which is a limitation of the limitation, is that 
this expansive motion, although it would always be towards the 
circumference, is at the same time an upwards motion;”' For there is 
no doubt, Bacon adds magisterially, that there are many mixed 
motions. — He is wise! 

However the most characteristic difference is that this motion called 
heat “is a motion of expansion, not uniformly of the whole body 
together, but in the smaller parts of it; and at the same time checked, 
repelled and beaten back, so that the body acquires a motion alterna- 
tive, perpetually quivering, striving and struggling, and irritated by 
repercussion, WHENCE,” adds Bacon, “SPRINGS THE FURY OF FIRE!’”? 
Indeed, what would not lose patience in seeing itself continually 
contradicted and submitted to continual movement, continually beaten 
back into a continual repose? 

So here is the science flowing from the first vintage made by way 
of indulgence of the understanding: 

1. Heat is an expansive motion restrained and acting in strife upon 
the smaller particles of bodies. 

2. This expansive motion, while it expands in all ways, has at the 
same time an inclination upwards.” 

3. The effort, or the nisus [straining] of the parts, is not at all 
sluggish, but active and endowed with a certain impetus.“ 

After knowledge comes power, which is its daughter. Here is how 
man has become more powerful in virtue of this first vintage. 

Every time that you can excite dilating or expanding motion in a 
natural body” and at the same time can repress this motion and turn 
it back upon itself, so that the motion shall not proceed equably, but 


[L.] [Translation, Spedding, 4:153.] In choosing iron he has certainly found his 
example! 

“| But with this condition, that the body has at the same time a motion upward. 
[L.] (bid., 8:113.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:152.] 

“2 (bid., 8:113.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:153. Maistre’s small capitals.] 

*  dbid., 8:115.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:155. Maistre’s small capitals.] 
Thus a hot cannonball falls downwards in virtue of gravity, while it tends upwards 
in virtue of its heat. 

“ It is not sluggish, but hurried and with violence. [L.] (bid.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 4:155.] Bacon, not being entirely in agreement with himself on expansive 
force, and not knowing if it was living or dead (to use terms invented since), uses 
vague and poetic expressions that cannot compromise him. This is a precaution that 
this great comedian of science never fails to take. 

45 If a body was supernatural, the same rule would no longer apply, at least so 
I imagine. 
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have its way in one part and be counteracted in another, YOU WILL 
UNDOUBTEDLY GENERATE HEAT.** 

This is to say that we would have made fire; but for that only a 
match is needed; one does not require the method of exclusion. In 
truth, one does not know which to admire more, the effrontery that 
pretentiously produces such nonsense or the patience that tolerates it. 
I would rather believe that no one reads it. 

Now we see it from the evidence. The pompous verbiage that Bacon 
named Method of exclusion or Legitimate Induction is perhaps the 
greatest proof of weakness of mind and absolute incapacity that any 
writer of his class has ever given to the world.” 

One will never cease to be astonished by the word-inventing 
audacity that permits itself to give the name legitimate induction toa 
vain operation directly opposed to true legitimate induction, since the 
latter assembles known verities to discover a new truth that one is 
looking for, while the first claims to discover an essence by excluding 
all that it is not; the two things obviously have nothing in common. 
Never has there been such an abuse of words, and never was this 
abuse more insupportable than in the writings of an author who never 
ceased to complain of it. 

Bacon transmitted this ridiculousness and this logical crime to his 
grandson Condillac, who did not fail to remake the French language 
in order to remake the human understanding. 

Finally, to expose completely the nothingness of this method of 
exclusion, it is necessary to add a word on essences and on their 
definitions generally. 


© (Ibid., 8:116.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] A motion cannot be turned 
back or redirected, says the translator here; what it can be is that all or most of the 
particles are put in motion. But when the mechanism that he wants to describe is 
not clearly conceived, the proper term escapes him ... and from physicist he 
becomes rhetor. (Lasalle’s translation, 5:201.). This is the truth, but not all the truth; 
Bacon is always the rhetorician, and never is he the physicist. 

“’ [This paragraph, which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is omitted from the 
printed text.] 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Of Essences and of 
their Definitions 


The essence, or what Bacon calls the form of a thing, is its definition. 

Sometimes a definition is used by someone who wants to explain 
his thought, and sometimes it is asked by someone who wants to know 
another’s thought; but in both cases a definition is only an equation, 
and this is the true definition of definition. 

Someone asks what is man; I reply by way of the common defini- 
tion, which suffices here, he is a reasoning animal. 

So let man = M; animality or life = A; finally, intelligence or 
reason = I; we will have M=A+I. 

This is an equation pure and simple, where one recognizes in a 
blink of the eye an elementary law of algebraic equations; that is to 
say that one can, without altering the equation, transport the 
quantities of one member to the other by changing the signs. In effect 
M -I1=A, and M - A =I, that is to say an angel or pure intelligence. 

Life and reason are put in the balance or in equation with the idea 
of man. However, as Dr Huet remarked with much justice, all these 
definitions by genera and by differences signify nothing unless we 
have prior knowledge of the genus and the difference.’ Thus, when I 
have said that man is a reasoning animal, I have said nothing, unless 
the ideas of life, sensibility, and intelligence are already known by my 
hearer. 


' Huetis [Pierre Daniel Huet], De imbecillitate mentis humane [Amsterdam 


1738], Bk. I, art. 4. [Faulty reference.] This is what reason teaches. Condillac, in 
supporting the uselessness of these definitions without distinction or limitation, 
supported a great error. (Essai sur l’Origine des Connaissances humaines, Sect. III.) 
We would not know how to do without these definitions, which are as natural as 
languages themselves. It suffices not to ask of them what they do not promise. 
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In recalling this observation of which we must never lose sight, it 
always remains true that in all sorts of definitions one will find on one 
side the name of the thing to be defined, considered as some substance 
or essence, and on the other the names of certain elements or modes 
of which the whole is supposed to represent the thing. 

The most simple common sense teaches that with respect to these 
elements or qualities it is of rigorous importance to distinguish what 
is accidental from what is essential to the thing. It is on this common 
observation that Bacon has built his childish and bombastic theory of 
natures and forms, and his method of exclusion. 

If a nature, he says, or a quality is not always found joined to an 
essence or to a form (ipsissima res) it must be excluded, because it 
does not belong to this essence. A beautiful discovery, truly! What 
Bacon did not see, because he saw nothing, is “that it is impossible to 
know or even to ask if a certain quality belongs necessarily to an 
essence without knowing this essence in advance,” since the affirm- 
ation or the question can only refer to a pre-existing idea. 

No man can ask what is a thing of which he has no idea; for, since 
in this case not even knowing how to think it, how could he ask what 
is it? Before all these things were known, and had a name, who could 
ever say: What is quinine? What is an alligator? What is white gold? 
Therefore the one who asks what is fire asks what he knows, and we 
are right to reply to him: Tell yourself. I think that no one has ever 
said: What is nothing? 

Names represent ideas, and are always as clear as the ideas; they 
can be neither more nor less, since they are in truth only spoken ideas. 
God did not want us to have equally clear or adequate (as the school 
says) ideas of all the things that present themselves to our intelligence. 
However the words destined to represent these ideas are never wrong; 
they are always as clear as they must be, that is to say as clear as the 
thought, and they even are the thought: so that there are no other 
means of perfecting language than that of perfecting thought. 

Words are not made to express or define things, but only the ideas 
that we have of them; otherwise we could not speak. The moderns 
whom I boldly contradict here, would they by chance condemn the 
human race to silence until essences are known to it? We know all the 
objects in our circle as and as much as we must know them. When 
human perfectibility, in deploying itself by following hidden laws, 
makes new ideas present to us, immediately new words present 
themselves to us to express them; or else words already current in the 
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language take on new meanings, without anyone being able to say 
how? 

The words THEOS or DEUS, before the establishment of Christianity, 
signified A GOD or THE GOD. Since that epoch they have signified GOD, 
which is something quite different. The new religion having brought 
the idea of divine unity, perfectly circumscribed and exclusive, the 
word was elevated and became as incommunicable as the idea.’ 

The words piety, charity, humility, and mercy (ele€mosyné), etc., 
present similar examples. New virtues, producing new ideas, required 
new names. The genius of language, with its ordinary infallibility, 
chose these names in silence. The human virtues that they expressed 
having been divinized, their names, which are themselves, had to share 
this honour. 

In a word, there is not a name that does not represent an idea and 
that is not in its principle as correct and as true as the idea, since the 
thought and the word differ no way in essence, these two words only 
represent the same act of the mind speaking to itself or to others. 

Condillac said: A man who asks what is such a body believes 
himself to be asking more than a name; and the one who replies to 
him: This is iron, also believes that he is responding with something 
more.‘ 


2 However these latter words are more legitimate, because they are more 
natural, The following rule suffers no exception: “The more foreign words are to 
all human deliberation, the more they are TRUE.” The inverse proposition is no less 
certain. 

Bacon did not fail to ask “what are words, if not the image of things?” Quid 
aliud sunt verba, quam imagines rerum? (De Aug., Bk. I, Works, 7:75.) There is no 
error more gross, and there is none that modern philosophy has drawn on more. 

3 This consideration excuses, up to a point that it is not easy to fix, the 
polytheism of the ancients. They believed, it is commonly said, in the plurality of 
the gods. Undoubtedly, that is to say, in the plurality of beings superior to man, for 
the word god in antiquity signified a superior nature (melior natura) and nothing 
more. In this sense, we are still polytheists, and this belief is correct, or can be, 
since it does not exclude the superiority of one of these beings over all the others. 
Christianity, in pronouncing in its way the words creator and creature, leaves no 
more doubt or equivocation. It said a second time, FIAT LUX! [Let here be light!] 
and all the words of spiritual language regularized themselves as did the ideas. 

‘ Essai sur l’Origine des Connaissances humaines (that is to say on the origin 
of arms and legs) [Paris 1746, 2 vols.} Sect. V, no. 13, [1:234]. [Maistre has 
shortened and paraphrased Condillac here, but retained the exact sense.]. In Section 
Il he had said: The philosophers who preceded Locke did not know how to discern 
the ideas that had to be defined from those that did not have to be. {Ibid., 1:162.] 
Who has ever seen it, who has ever expressed it better than Aristotle? Such 
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Condillac is a fool. 

From all that has been said about definitions, it is obvious that 
essences are indefinable, that is to say unknowable by way of defini- 
tion; for to explain in this way what they are it would be necessary to 
put them in equation. Moreover, an essence only being able to be 
compared with itself, it remains demonstrated that it can only be 
known in essence by intuition, or, what comes to the same thing, by 
its NAME. 

Man, in wearing himself out his whole life long by saying: What is 
that? and what is that called? and what does that mean? is a big 
spectacle to himself if he wants to open his eyes. All his natural 
powers tending towards the truth, he never ceases looking for true 
names; he senses a language prior to that of Babel, and even of Eden. 

Has God himself not said: “I call myself ME, that is to say I AM”? 
And created existence, like to him in this way above all, has it another 
name and can it perhaps define itself otherwise? According to antique 
theories, NAMES, expressing essences and in consequence having 
nothing arbitrary about them, were, in this supposition, the only 
definitions that could be given to beings. 

For it is absolutely the same thing to ask for the definition, the 
essence, or the name of something. 

It is on this basis that the Orient, which has transmitted so many 
primitive ideas to us, attaches to names an importance that we little 
understand, unless we are familiar with these antique notions. If my 
brothers, said Moses, ask me what is your name? what will I reply? 
Then was given this famous response that defined God by the name 
that is nearest to the true name, this last being able to be known only 
by him who bore it. 

And several centuries later, King Hezekiah wanting to efface the 
last traces of idolatry from his kingdom, and knowing that his people 
had given blameworthy incense to the bronze serpent, not only 
believed himself permitted to break this noteworthy relic, but he also 
believed that he had to abolish its name; as long as this name 
subsisted, it was counted to represent a being, a supernatural power, 
whose name expressed its nature, a particularly dangerous error 
because of the mysterious ideas that antiquity attached to the serpent.* 


audacity and such ignorance united make the calmest man lose patience, and 
nevertheless what follows on the Cartesians is even worse. 

5 See the dissertation entitled de Cultu Serpentum apud veteres (In Thesauro 
Martiniano.) [Most likely, Edmond Marténe, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotorum, 5 vols. 
(Paris 1717). Unverified.] 
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So Hezekiah, to abolish the whole idea of power and individuality, 
therefore ordered that the bronze serpent be called only bronze, which 
is very remarkable.® 

To be put on the track of these antique ideas, it is necessary to 
observe that every being that knows can only know itself in itself, and 
in others only what they have in common with itself. The animal can 
only feel or know man in its own way as it knows itself and other 
animals; man in turn only knows the animal by comparing it to the 
animality of man; he even knows matter only because he is himself 
matter, in virtue of the incomprehensible bond that unites the two 
substances in him. He recognizes in matter brute extension, impenetra- 
bility, weight, colour, mobility, etc., because all that is to be found in 
his own body, which is also HIM, one knows not how. Thus again he 
only knows himself in matter. 

From a source that one scarcely would think of drawing upon, I 
nevertheless find ideas that are worth placing here. 

“God does not bear a name that we can know, since his essence is 
his name, and his name is his essence. Moreover, as we can have no 
knowledge of his essence, since we cannot know it without being 
similar to him,’ we cannot know his name better. It is because of this 
that all the names by which we designate him express only attributes. 
Because the Tetragram*® is adapted most particularly to the divine 
operations, because it gives the most natural and most exact idea of 
God that is within the scope of our intelligence, and because all the 
other divine names flow from it, it has been justly called the EXHIBI- 
TOR of God.” 


® Vocavitque nomen ejus NEHUSTAN. (2 Kings 18:4) [‘‘And he called its name 


Noheshtan.” (Noheshtan = bronze.)] This ordinance of the king formally called the 
bronze serpent a FALSE GOD by declaring that it had no name, even as a representa- 
tion, and that it was only called metal. 

7 Jt would be impossible to recommend the importance of this line too highly, 
while nevertheless observing that instead of similar to him it would be necessary 
to say equal to him (which perhaps it is in the original), for it is precisely because 
we are like God that we can know him, in so far as we are similar to him. 

® The name of four letters IEVE [or YHVH in Hebrew] (Jehovah) about which 
one can read with much profit the book by one of the most learned men of Italy 
(quem recordationis et honoris causa nomino) Didymi Taurinensis [Tommaso 
Valperga di Caluso] (M.L.A.D.C.) de Pronuntiatione divini Nominis quatuor 
litterarum, etc., Parma: Bodini 1799. 

° SEM HAMMEPHORAS (Rabbi Haccadosh, cited in Pietro Columna, De arcanis 
catolicae veritatis religionis (Frankfurt 1612) Bk. II, ch. x, p. 75.) 
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It is the same with all the other objects of our knowledge. Thus, for 
example, when certain modern metaphysicians ask us with a tone of 
defiance, of which it is not very hard to penetrate the goal, what is the 
mind? we owe them no other response than what we have just read 
translated from the Hebrew, and given, more than sixteen centuries 
ago: His essence is his name, and his name is his essence. 

Indeed, the intelligence that contemplates itself being at the same 
time the understanding subject and the understood subject, itself is its 
equation, and there can be no other. 

The greatest of errors therefore would be to believe what the 
modern sect, which has only worked to obscure all truths, never ceases 
to advance, which is that what cannot be defined is not known, while 
on the contrary what is of the essence of what is perfectly known 
cannot be defined; for the more a thing is known, the more it brings 
us to intuition, which excludes all equation. 

As for definition, such as we can give it, it is an indication, or if 
you will, a more or less perfect exhibitor, since the equation drawn 
from elements or qualities always leaves the name unknown. 

Bacon has very well said that the essence of a thing is the thing 
itself (ipsissima res)”; but he did not see the immediate consequence 
of this truism, which is that it is ridiculous to look for or to ask what 
is an essence, since in separating it from all which it is not, it retains 
only its name, which is to say the essence is the essence, which 
teaches nothing either to the one who knows nor to the one who does 
not know. 


This rabbi, whose proper name was Jehuda [Judah Ha-Nasi], was surnamed 
by his relatives the Master, the Prince, and par excellence, our holy Doctor 
(Rabbenn Haccadosch [rabbenu ha-kadosh)), the name which remained with him 
as a proper name. He was born in Galilee, in the year of our Lord 120. The writers 
of his nation never exhaust themselves on the extraordinary merit of this rabbi, of 
which the famous Maimonides himself made the most pompous eulogy in the 
preface that he placed at the head of his Commentary on the Mishnah, he called 
him the most eloquent of men, and the most skilled in the Hebrew language; he said 
that that the learned could have been instructed by the servants of Jehuda; that at 
his death virtue and the fear of God seemed to die with him, etc. He died at the end 
of the reign of Commodius, toward his seventieth year of life. (See Johann 
Christoph Wolf, Bibliothecae hebraeae (Hamburg 1721), Vol. I, ch. iii, p. 841.) [In 
fact, the reference should be to the Hamburg 1715 edition of Wolf’s work, p. 840. 
Maistre has mistranslated the phrase “virtue and the fear of God.” Wolf’s Latin text 
reads “humiltitas et timor peccati” (humility and fear of sin).] 
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I ask of the chemistry that immediately preceded ours: What is 
acid? Maquer tells me: /t is a salt that excites the taste one calls acid, 
and that changes to red certain blue or violet vegetable dyes.'° 

I ask the same question of modern chemistry, and Cadet tells me: 
It is a substance that by its union with oxygen acquires a sour taste 
and the property of reddening several blue vegetable colours, etc." 

In reality, both definitions come back to the same thing. Acid is 
what excites the taste that we call acid,'* which is quite illuminating, 
as we can see. Only in the second definition I find the word oxygen, 
which is another mystery, and which also needs defining.” 

However in whatever way we take it, itis always necessary to come 
to this great truth, that we cannot attain essences by any definition nor 
explanation, since there is nothing we can know (in the full sense of 
the word) except in us, and in so far as the known object relates to us. 

We now see without the least doubt that the pompous verbiage, 
named by its author method of exclusion and legitimate induction, is 
the most useless and most ridiculous nonsense imaginable. 

In the first place, Bacon, far from having discovered anything about 
the problem that he has presented to us as an essay of his genius and 
his method, did not even know what he was looking for, and from his 


© Dictionnaire de Chimie [2 vols. (Paris 1766)] by (Pierre Joseph] Maquer, 


article on “Acid.” 

"Dictionnaire de Chimie [4 vols., (Paris 1803)] by [Charles Louis] Cadet, 
same word. 

2 All that we know of these substances consists only in their characteristic 
effects, from whence they are for us like fire. (M. [Jean-André] de Luc, Introduction 
a la Physique terrestre, no. 58, 1:73.) M. de Luc is correct: it is only necessary to 
add that we cannot know any substance in any other way, and that as soon as we 
know an essence, it can only be defined by its name, which it is. 

3 This word oxygen leads us to look for the word oxide in the same dictionary, 
where we find that this word designates a body that is oxygenated but not acidified, 
so that it does not redden blue dyes, and does not produce an acidic taste. So 
oxygen called as it is (for better or worse) because it produces acid, it happens that 
the agent that produces acid has the remarkable property of not possessing acid, 
which appears to me to be marvellous. However since I am not of the profession, 
I stand in admiration. [As the Webster Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield, Mass. 
1948) notes, “In Lavoisier’s nomenclature, oxidus included all compounds of oxygen 
which had no acid properties, as contrasted with acids, then supposed to contain 
oxygen.” ) 
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first steps his ideas are tangled up to the point of confusing research 
on causes with research on essences.'* 

In the second place, after having very carefully distinguished nature 
and forms, that is to say qualities and essences, he confuses them in 
the course of his examination, to the point of telling us seriously about 
the essence of a quality, and even of the quality of a quality,’ 
completely forgetting ipsissimam rem. 

Finally, he did not see that in the end all his noise about exclusions 
only leads us back to the essence, in excluding all that does not 
necessarily belong to it, that is to say that in the last analysis we learn 
that all that is foreign to the essence does not belong to the essence. 

Such is the first vintage, which gives us little desire to obtain the 
second, 

The poorest physicist could have said to him: “Before giving 
lessons to mankind,'® begin by understanding yourself. What do you 
want and what are you looking for? Are you asking what is heat, or 
fire, or what is their cause? In the first case, you will find, after 
excluding all that is not heat, that heat is the sensation that we 
experience from fire, that is to say that heat is heat, and in the second 
case, it will be found that fire is what makes us experience heat, that 


“However it is not exactly the same thing, for example, to look for the cause 


of heat in thermal waters or for the essence of heat. 

'S Contact with Bacon is so contagious that sometimes it could pervert his 
translator’s common sense. Exclusion, the latter tells us, is the operation by which 
one excludes from the form of a nature or a quality ... all those [things] that do not 
belong to this form. (Lasalle’s translation of the N.O., no. xx, 5:220n.) It seems that 
emulation here seized the translator, and that he set himself to Baconize openly 
when he retails this pretty nonsense to us, forgetting completely what he told us 
previously, that “by this word nature Bacon means a quality, a way of being, a 
mode, or more generally all that can be affirmed of a real or possible being.” 
(2:36.) So what does the essence of a quality mean, and this marvellous operation 
by which we can exclude from the essence of a quality all the qualities that do not 
belong to the essence of that quality? In truth, if Bacon returned to the world he 
could be jealous. 

‘© [In the manuscript, Maistre’s phrase “Avant de faire la lecon au genre 
humain,” is revised by another hand to read “Avant de vous établir maitre et 
docteur’ (Before establishing yourself as master and doctor), which is the reading 
that appears the printed editions.] 
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is to say again that fire is fire. This is the final and sublime result of 
the exclusive method,” 

As a worthy crown to this inconceivable pile of paralogisms, false 
thoughts, and abortive conceptions, Bacon maintained that anyone who 
would be fortunate enough to know essences would be able to produce 
them at will,'® which is as false as all we can imagine the most false: 
for if, for example, some metaphysician were fortunate enough to 
know with a certitude of intuition, and even to be in a position to 
demonstrate to the most uneducated and most obstinate disciple of 
Locke and Condillac, that the essence of the soul is thought, they 
would not see clearly that for him the result would be the possibility 
of creating minds at will and in all possible cases. 

But, they will say, you slander Bacon, whose proposition does not 
leave the physical circle. 

To which I reply that there are not and there can never be physical 
essences. 

Since this last proposition is, without contradiction, the height of 
absurdity according to all Bacon’s ideas, it follows that nothing is 
more true. 


‘7 That the unknown substance that gives us the sensation of heat be called fire, 


Phlogiston, caloric, or something else, makes absolutely no difference. Overturning 
a dictionary reveals neither causes nor essences. Let us use the new nomenctature, 
says the famous Black, but all the time without believing that we know better than 
they did before what fire is. We know fire, like everything else, by what it has in 
common with us, that is always to say in us. To know it perfectly it would be 
necessary to be fire. 

18 The New Organon, M. Lasalle tells us, indicates the inductive and analytic 
(analytic!) method that must be followed to discover what in itself produces an 
effect, knowledge that puts us in a position to produce it at will, and in all possible 
cases. (Preface, [Oeuvres], 9:xv.) 

One would say that an effect is a substance, since we are invited to look for 
what it is in itself. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Cosmology and the 
System of the World' 


Nature has divided matter into two great classes, the pneumatic [or 
fine], and the tangible [or gross]. The first always goes towards 
refinement up to the extremities of the heavens, and the second, on the 
contrary, thickens gradually to the centre of the earth. This distinction 
is primary and primordial; it embraces the entire system of the 
universe. Moreover, it is the simplest of all, since it only includes the 
more and the less.” 

The pneumatic [bodies] of our globe reduce themselves to air and 
to flame, which are to ether and to sidereal fire what water is to oil in 
the inferior regions, and lower still what mercury is to sulphur. It is 
here that Bacon turns torrents of light on his obscure blasphemers, 
one is really dazzled by all that gushes forth from these superb 
analogies. However let us continue. 

The manner by which air and fire have divided the universe, that is 
to say the entire space from the centre of the earth up to the highest 
heaven,’ naturally divides it into three stages or floors,‘ in effect: the 
region of the extinguished flame, the region of the condensed flame, 
and the region of the dispersed flame. 

In order to understand this division perfectly, it is necessary to 
know that fire, whose true homeland is the heavens, is weakened by 
coming down to us, to the point that terrestrial fire, such as we know 


' Bacon, M. Lasalle says, scarcely observed the heavens except from his bed. 


({Oeuvres}, 5:349n.) I begin with this somewhat burlesque, but perfectly well 
founded, eulogy, which will be amply justified by all that you are going to read. 
2 Theory of the Heaven (Hereafter cited as Heaven.], Works, 9:241. [Spedding, 
5:547.] 
3 Between the earth and the summits of heaven. [L.] (Ibid., 9:243.) (Transla- 
tion, Spedding, 5:549.] I am astonished that he did not say up to the weathercocks. 
‘ Three general regions. [L.] Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:549.] 
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it in our kitchens and laboratories, is only a bad practical joker, a 
kind of comedian or monkey,° that counterfeits what it can of the 
celestial fire, but quite awkwardly; and from which comes the antique 
fable that Vulcan, in falling to earth, remained crippled.® 

That established, it is also necessary to know that towards the earth 
flame has only a momentary life in the air and soon perishes com- 
pletely.’ However, when air receding from the earth begins to cleanse 
itself a little, the flame in its turn makes some efforts to fix itself in 
the air, and sometime it succeeds in obtaining a certain duration, not 
by succession as with us, but in identity.’ This is what we see 
happening with certain comets coming very close to the earth, and 
which we can consider as a proportional means between successive 
flame and consistent flame. 

The flaming nature cannot however congeal and take on consistency 
before arriving at the circle of the moon. There it begins to slough off 
what was extinguishable, and in some way or other supports itself. 
however it is weak, having little radiation, being neither vivid in its 
own nature, nor much excited by the contrary nature, and it is more- 
over Spotted and crossed by the substance of ether.'° 

It is sure however that the moon is not a solid or even watery body, 
but a true flame, although slow and weak, that is to say the first 
rudiment and the last sediment of the celestial flame."' 

Flame, arriving at the height of Mercury, no longer finds itself very 
happily placed, since it does not yet possess the necessary strength to 
form itself into a little planet, having still the likeness of a little fire 
rather than that of a star of some importance.'* 


> Globe, ch. vii, Works, 9:235. [our fire is degenerate.” Spedding, 5:538.] — 
MALUM MIMUM. (Principles, Works, 9:340.) [“bad actor.” Spedding, 5:484.] 

® Essays and Councils of Vulcan. 

7 At once perishes. [L.] (Heaven, n° 3, Works, 9:242.) [Translation, Spedding, 
5;548.] 

* (Ibid., p. 242.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:548.] This is of the greatest 
importance. 

° (Ibid., p. 242.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:548.] 

10 bid.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:548.] - However it could be dirtier. 

4 (bid., 9:244.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:550.] That is to say that the 
moon is flame taken in the place where it ceases to be terrestrial and where it 
begins to become celestial, which is clear. Often one does not understand Bacon 
well at first glance; but when one finally succeeds, one is well recompensed! 

2 It makes but a little planet .. like ignis fatuus, labouring and struggling. [L.] 
(Ibid., 9:242.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:548.] Even in the region of Mercury flame 
is not very happily placed. [L.] (bid.) [Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 
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Coming to the vicinity of Venus, the flame takes courage; it has 
more strength here, more clarity, and already it forms itself into a 
globe of considerable size. This star however is only a downright 
footman of the sun, and trembles to distance itself from its master.” 

However it is in the sun that fire is really at home. There it holds 
the centre of all the flames of the planets; it is even more alive and 
more vibrating than the flame of the fixed stars, because of its extreme 
density and the greatest antiperistasis.'* 

Mars still finds itself in some dependence on the sun, and its 
redness always announces the nearness of the great star; however this 
planet is already emancipated, so that it is not difficult for it to 
distance itself from the sun by the entire diameter of the heavens.'* 

In Jupiter, the flame is white and calm, not so much of its own 
nature but because it is not contradicted by contrary natures.’ 


3° Yet one which itself also waits on the sun and cannot bear to be far away 


from him. [L.] (Ibid., 9:242.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:548.] Why not agree with 
this? It would be difficult to explain the slight elongation [of the orbit] of Venus 
in a clearer and more philosophic way. 

“By reason of the greater reaction, and exceeding intensity of union. {L.] 
(Ibid., 9:243.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:548.] For, around the sun, there is still a 
little cold, which goes against the heat and irritates it; the fixed stars, on the 
contrary, being higher, the cold can not attain them, so that there is no more 
antiperistasis. — This is obvious! [On the “rule in Physics” (cited by Bacon, De 
Aug., Bk. III, ch. i) that “The Force of an agent is increased by the reaction of a 
contrary,” Spedding has the following note: “The doctrine of Antiperistasis, that is 
of the increase of intensity of one of two contraries by the juxtaposition of the 
other, is applied by Aristotle, Meteor. 1.c.13, in the case of heat and cald, to 
explain the formation of hail.” Spedding, 1:542n1.] 

'S In the region of Mars flame appears even robust ... and bearing to be 
separated from the sun by the whole diameter of the heavens. [L.] (Ibid., 9:243.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 5:548-9.] 

One would be curious to know what idea was in the mind of this crank when 
he said that Mars bears to be separated from the sun by the whole diameter OF THE 
HEAVENS? For myself, I think that he had none, no more than the parrot who says 
HELLO to us. 

© Not so much from its own nature (as the star Venus is, being more fiery), but 
from the surrounding nature being less irritated and exasperated. {L.] (Ibid.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 5:549.] — That is to say that cold nature not touching or 
touching less the hot nature of Jupiter, it is not irritated, or if you wish, does not 
take offence by antiperistasis. Bacon adds here that, according to Galileo’s 
discoveries, it is at the height of this planet that the sky begins to sparkle (incipit 
stellescere ... quod repererit Galilaeus). (Tbid., “in which region it is probable, 
according to the discovery of Galileo, that the heaven begins to be set with stars.” 
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In Saturn, however, the flaming nature begins to languish and to 
become a little dull, as much because it finds itself so far from the 
help of the sun as because it is absorbed by the starry heavens."’ 

Finally, flaming and sidereal nature, fully victorious over the ether, 
gives us the starry heavens.'’* There ether and flame divide space 
between them, as the sea and continents divide the earth (superb 
analogy!). For the rest, the ethereal nature, although admitted to these 
high places, nevertheless finds itself almost metamorphosed there, to 
the point that it disputes nothing with sidereal nature, of which it is no 
more than a very humble servant.'° 

As for the stars, they are the fine flower of flame.”® There are two 
sorts of them: for there is the first rank of stars, which are those that 
we see every bright night; but there are others there that we can call 
the little people or the celestial proletarians,”* of which Galileo re- 
corded a very good number, and which are discovered not only in the 
that cluster denominated by the Milky Way, but likewise among the 
very stations and ranks of the planets.” 

The stars are therefore only flames of a different nature and rarer 
than the ether. The contrary prejudice (hear! hear!”) that has taken 
them for bodies is only a dream of those men who study mathematics 
instead of studying nature, and who, stupid observers of motions, 


Spedding, Ibid.}) Here it is a question of the satellites of Jupiter, which Bacon in 
his inconceivable ignorance took for stars. This is what he knew of the discoveries 
of his century, and this is how he understood them. 

As being both further removed from the support of the sun, and exhausted 
by the proximity of the starry heaven. [L.] (Ibid., 9:243.) [Translation, Spedding, 
Ibid.} — Thus Saturn, mutilated in two ways, is, to take it well, an origin accom- 
plished in every way, for two reasons: first, because it is too far from the sun, 
which cannot reheat it, and too near the stars, which, being only fire, can grasp 
things only by way of affinity. 

8 Victorious over the ethereal, produces the starry heaven. [L.] (bid.) 
[Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] A thousand thanks. [This last comment, which 
appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is omitted in the printed editions.] 

' As to be completely patient and obedient to the sidereal. [L.} (Ibid.) 
(Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

Pure flame is a body of extreme tenuity, [L.] (Ibid., 9:239.) [Translation, 
Spedding, Ibid.] 

1 But the census now made by Galileo of the celestial population contains 
additional heads. [L.] (Globe, n° 43, 9:239.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:542.] 

2 Ibid.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] The order of the planets IN POINT 
OF altitude. [L.] (Ibid., p. 241.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:543. Maistre’s small 
capitals.] 

3 [Maistre cites this famous English expression in English.] 
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understand nothing of substances.“ What has deceived astronomers 
on this point, is that they have not observed that flame is pyramidal 
on earth because it is displaced, while in the sky it is round because 
it is at home.® It is the contrary with smoke, and the reason for this 
is clear; it is that the air receives smoke, while it compresses 
flame.” 

After having examined the nature of the celestial bodies with this 
astonishing wisdom, Bacon passes to the examination of their motions, 
and his genius lays hold first of a fundamental idea that determines 
and subordinates all others: this is that the entire world is agitated by 
a general and COSMIC motion. This motion, which commences at the 
summit of the heavens and which ends at the depths of the waters,” 
always tending towards diminishment, cannot be called celestial (this 
is of the highest importance), for it reaches not only from the top of 
the heavens to the moon, where the sky ends just below, as everyone 
knows, but even from the moon to the bottom of the seas, a space, 
Bacon says, much less than the first.* 

As soon as one loses sight of this great principle, it is impossible 
to have sane ideas about astronomy, and it is from having neglected 
this that the most learned astronomers have given us only novels. 
Some of them have foolishly imagined that the planets describe curves 
returning in the same plane;” in this they have disobeyed philosophy 


* This is very evidently a conceit of those who deal with mathematics not with 
nature, and fixing all their attention on the motion of bodies entirely forget their 
substances. [L.] (Heaven, n° 21, 9:250.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:556.] 

25 In heaven fire exists in its true place. [L.] (Globe, 9:235.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:538.] The celestial flame unfolds itself freely and calmly, as being at 
home. [L.] (Ibid., p. 236.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:539.] 

2° Because air receives smoke, but quenches flame. [L.] (Ibid., 9:236) 
{Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

2 From the summits of heaven to the depths of the water. (L.] (On the Ebb and 
Flow of the Sea {Hereafter cited as Sea.], n° 15, 9:147.) [Translation, Spedding, 
5:449.] 

% An immense depth of heaven as that which lies between the starry heaven 
and the moon (a space much larger than that between the moon and the earth). [L.] 
(Ibid., 9:147.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:450.] — 1 am happy to admit it; here Bacon 
speaks like an oracle, no one can deny “that it is farther from the moon fo the top 
of the sky than from us to the moon.” — After this solemn declaration, no one can 
accuse me of being prejudiced against the Viscount Saint-Alban, or of not knowing 
how to render justice to a great man who is correct. 

%° FOOLISHLY attached to perfect circles. [L.] (Heaven, 9:248.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:554.] 
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and refused to follow nature, which is above the credulity even of the 
vulgar.*° 

As for the hypothesis of Copernicus, which requires a separate 
discussion, it can only belong to a man capable of imagining absolute- 
ly anything in nature, provided that his calculations find confirmation 
there;*! he seduces in the first place because the theory is not adverse 
to the phenomena, and because it cannot be refuted by astronomical 
arguments; it serves to make tables. However it does not hold before 
the principles of well-posed natural philosophy.” 

The system of Copernicus involves five difficulties that should have 
caused it to be universally rejected: 1° It attributes three movements 
to the earth, which is a great embarrassment. 2° It chases the sun from 
the rank of the planets, with which however it has so many common 
qualities. [3°] It introduces too much repose into the universe, and it 
attributes it especially to the most luminous bodies, which is not 
probable. 4° It makes the moon a satellite of the earth (while, as we 
have seen, the moon is only a flame, or a concentrated flicker). 5° 
Finally, it supposes that the planets accelerate their course in the 
measure that they approach immobile nature, which is the height of 
absurdity.” 


© Catching at subtleties, and too servile to philosophy, thus scorned to follow 
nature. But this imperious disposition of philosophers towards nature is worse even 
than the simplicity and credulity of the vulgar. [L.] (bid., 9:248.) [Translation, 
Spedding, Ibid.] 

31 One who cares not what fictions he introduces into nature, provided his 
calculations answer. [L.] (Globe, n° 8, Works, 9:214.) [Translation, Spedding, 
5:517.] 

3 The opinion of Copernicus touching the rotation of the earth (which has now 
become prevalent) cannot be refuted by astronomical principles, because it is not 
repugnant to any of the phenomena; yet the principles of natural philosophy rightly 
laid down may correct it. [L.] (De Aug., Bk I, ch. iv, Works, 7:207.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 4:373.] 

Here Bacon shows himself in the full light of day. The system of Copernicus 
explains the phenomena; it agrees perfectly with his calculations; it cannot be 
refuted by any astronomical argument, and everywhere it is beginning to be 
adopted. It seems that this should be enough for an astronomical system. But not 
at all; Bacon, with his principles, mocks good sense and mathematics. 

3 Immobile nature, which is the earth. The received opinion disturbs and 
inverts the order; and by attributing a peculiar motion to the planets falls into the 
absurdity of supposing that the nearer the planets approach the earth (which is the 
seat of immobility) the quicker they move. [L.] (Heaven, Works, 9:246-7.) [Trans- 
lation, Spedding, 5:552.] 
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Rather than accord motion to the earth and to regard the sun as the 
centre of our system, I would rather, Bacon says, deny any kind of 
system and suppose the celestial bodies thrown at random in space, as 
some of the philosophers of antiquity thought.“ 

If Copernicus had reflected on these great analogies, he would not 
have invented his system, which is at bottom only a veritable licen- 
tiousness of the mind,*> which has not the least reasonable basis, and 
which we have demonstrated to be false.** However Copernicus was 
one of those men capable of imagining the greatest extravagances, 
although they agreed with his calculations; for those who invent these 
sorts of systems bother very little that they be true, provided that they 
serve to construct their tables.” 

The astronomy that Copernicus gave us plays the same trick on 
human intelligence that Prometheus once played on Jupiter, when 
instead of a bull for a victim, he presented him with the skin of a bull 
cleverly stuffed®* with straw, twigs, and leaves. This astronomy like- 
wise presents to us well enough the exterior part of the great object 
with which it deals, I mean the number, the place, the revolutions, the 
periodic times of the stars; however all this, to express myself thus, 
is only the hide of the heavens.” It is undoubtedly beautiful and very 
skilfully prepared for the system, but the guts are missing, that is to 
say the physical reasons, which can alone establish a theory by sup- 
porting the hypothesis. Genius can imagine several that all explain the 


* But if it be granted that the earth moves, it would seem more natural to 
suppose that there is no system at all, but scattered globes, according to the opinion 
of those I have already mentioned, than to constitute a system in which the sun is 
the centre. [L.] (Globe, ch. vi, n° 9, Works, 9:214.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:517.] - 

This is the rage of ignorance intoxicated by pride. 

°° A supposition arbitrary enough. [L.] (Sea, Works, 9:147.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:450.] 

3° Having nothing of firmness [and] which I am convinced is most false. (L.] 
(De Aug., Bk. I, ch. iv, Works, 7:180.) (Translation, Spedding, 4:348.] 

37 Neither indeed do they who propose these theories mean to say that the 
things they allege are actually true, but only that they are convenient hypotheses 
for calculations and the construction of tables. [L.| (Globe, ch. v, Works, 9:209.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 5:511.] Elsewhere he says: All these things we entrust to 
tables. {L.} He likes neither tables, nor calculations, nor observations, nor especially 
cominon sense. 

33 Suffarcinatam 

(De Aug. TIL, ch. [iv]. Works, 7:179.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:348.] 
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phenomena.” Good astronomy is that which teaches us the sub- 
stance, the motion, and the influence of the heavenly bodies according 
to their true essence.”! 

Therefore instead of amusing oneself with sterile calculations, one 
must study the cosmic movements, the catholic passions, and the 
desires of matter, as much of the earth as of the heavens,” so that 
one will know what is and what can be. 

Such is Bacon’s astronomy. As for ours, he finds it well enough 
based on the phenomena, however not very solid*’ and even VILE,“ 
because it occupies itself with distances, places, periodic times, etc., 
and especially because it is all mathematical and amuses itself with 
making tables, instead of studying substances, influences, cosmic 
movements, and catholic passions. 

It must not be thought, however, that in blaming the systems of 
others Bacon does not have his own, and we are going to see how he 
arranges the heavens. 

Above all, he avoids a principal error that he is finds in his way, 
and one that has a mathematical origin, as well as many other celestial 
errors. 


© Cujus generis complures effingi possunt quae phaenomenis TANTUM 


satisfaciant. (Ibid. Works, Vol. vii.) [“Of which kind many might with a little 
ingenuity be contrived .. which would ... merely satisfy the phenomena.” 
Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] Here we can observe the ridiculousness of this tantum 
(merely): as if this was nothing but an hypothesis that explains the phenomena! In 
the second place, we can say it, for nothing is more true, this is ignorance which 
affirms that different systems explain the phenomena, for it is not only a question 
of explaining, but of explaining how one explains. Undoubtedly there are some 
differences between Ptolemy, who invented his different systems to explain the 
stations and the retrogressions of the planets, and Copernicus, who makes you see, 
and, so to say, touch the phenomena, in making two horsemen gallop around two 
great concentric circles of trees or posts sufficiently spaced. 

‘| Which would set forth the substance, motion, and influence of the heavenly 
bodies as they really are. {L.} (De Aug., Ibid., 7:79.) [Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

“2 [The] universal ... passions of matter ... common passions and desires of 
matter in both globes. [L.] (Globe, ch. v. Works, 9:209. - De Aug. L. Ill, c. IV., 
7:180.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:349 and 5:512] What is and ... what it is possible 
to be. [L.] (bid.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:512. For some reason, Maistre has 
inverted the order of Bacon’s phrases.] 

8 Astronomy has indeed a good foundation in phenomena, yet is ... by no 
means sound. [L.] (De Aug. Ill, ch. IV. Works, 7:179.) [Translation, Spedding, 
4:347.] It is well based, but not very solid. One could not say it better. 

“Yet it is WEAK. [L.] Abid.) [Spedding, Ibid.} 
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That the stars, he says, follow circular orbits, and that the earth is 
only an insensible point in relation to the sky, these are astronomical 
follies that we will relegate to tables and mathematics.” 

According to him, the truth is that the celestial bodies follow spiralis 
from one tropic to the other. This is the biggest screw that the world 
has ever known.** To understand this theory well, however, it is 
necessary to know (and this is capital) that these spirals are only a 
pure deviation from perfect circular movement, which the planets hate 
more or less, in the measure that they are more or less removed from 
the immobile nature.” Since this distaste for the circle diminishes 
among them in the measure that they approach the heavens, which is 
the home of perfection and the circle,** it happens that in the high 
regions of Jupiter and Saturn the spirals are quite compact, but in the 
measure that they approach the earth they gape farther, thus degener- 
ating gradually from this flower of swiftness and from this roundness 
of movement that could scarcely have taken place in the highest 
heaven.” 

Bacon is not mistaken like great men: these are deceived because 
the human mind is limited and cannot see everything, because they are 
inattentive, prepossessed, or enthusiastic, because they find themselves 
led by circumstances to speak of something that they cannot go into 
deeply, because, finally, they are men. While recognizing the tribute 
they paid to humanity, we sense that error is foreign to them and that 


45 {I shall not stand upon ...] that high speech, that the earth in comparison to 


heaven is a point and not a quantity, ... but remit them to calculations and tables. 
[L.] (Heaven, Works, 9:245.) [translation, Spedding, 5:551.] This tone of disdain is 
quite amusing; it would not be other if he had said, returned to fairy tales! He 
accuses mathematics of having soiled astronomy, as he accuses logic of having 
soiled Aristotle's philosophy, and theology of having soiled that of Plato. (Works, 
9:210.) 

“Affirm spirals. [L.] (Heaven, § 26, 9:252.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:558.] 

“’ These spirals are nothing else than defections from perfect circular motion, 
whereof the planets are impatient. [L.] (Ibid., 9:247.) [Translation, Spedding, 
5:553.] 

“8 For in proportion as substances degenerate in purity and freedom of 
movement, so do their motions degenerate. [L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, 
5:553.] Thus the spiral is only a development of the circle, but of a new kind; 
moreover the circle is a perfection and the spiral is a vice; and the more the spiral 
is enlarged, the more impure it is. — Which is clear. 

“° The higher planet makes spirals more closely coincident and coming nearer 
to circles. [L.] (Ibid., 9:247.) [Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] — Summit of heaven. [L.] 
(See above, 74.) 
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it can only be partial and accidental with them. Often even, they have 
the art (but I put it badly, art is not made for them, they have no need 
of it), they have the fortune of making themselves admired for ideas 
that we feel obliged to reject. I admit that I would not permit myself 
to ridicule one thought of Descartes or Malebranche. I have read 
Newton’s book on the Apocalypse from one end to the other without 
once being tempted to laugh.” On the contrary, I am even pleased to 
say: The work is neither as much nor as bad as is commonly believed. 
Many have spoken of it, but few know it well. All these great men 
moreover have an interesting simplicity. They never say: You are 
going to see; never especially do they use big words; they know how 
to teach men without insulting them, and to make them wise without 
telling them that they are ignorant. So it is quite right that we 
surround them by the benevolence they merit. Bacon, who is opposed 
to them in everything, inspires a totally opposed sentiment as well; his 
immense incapacity contrasts in the most shocking way with the 
insulting disdain that he displays and that he even parades for 
everything that preceded him. We pardon someone who chases error 
a bit brusquely if he at least knows how to substitute truth for it; but 
if it is to outbid error again, he really becomes insupportable. Why, it 
has been asked for centuries, why does water rise in the tubes of 
Suction pumps? For centuries the response has been that if is horror 
of a vacuum. Even Galileo at first did not know how to reply 
otherwise. Here is Bacon who comes and tells us: “You have 
understood nothing about it; how could you not conceive that this 
phenomenon is only the result of the motion of following or of 
attachment, in virtue of which bodies that like to touch each other 
refuse to be separated; the school, which scarcely sees effects and 
which understands nothing of veritable causes, calls this motion 
HORROR OF A VACUUM. Stupid heads! It is LOVE OF THE PISTON.” 


50 [Newton’s Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse 


of St John was published posthumously in 1733. On Newton’s systematic and 
“scientific” study of biblical prophecy, see Frank E. Manuel, The Religion of Isaac 
Newton (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1974), 83-104.] 

5' The motion of connexion by which bodies do not suffer themselves to be 
separated at any point from contact with another body; as delighting in mutual 
connexion and contact ... the Schoolmen (who almost always name and find things 
rather by effects and incapacities than by inner causes) ... call “Motion to prevent 
a vacuum.” {L.] (N.O., Bk. O, n° xviii. Works, 8:181.) [Translation, Spedding, 
4:215. In this case, Maistre has constructed a quotation, taking the phrase in 
parentheses from Bacon’s previous paragraph. While Bacon’s language about a 
“motion of connection” might suggest that he could be speaking about “capillary 
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Quis tatia fando 
Sibila compescat?™ 


It is in astronomy especially, and in astronomy, it is especially the 
system of Copernicus where Bacon makes himself ridiculous from this 
point of view. I will end this chapter by the citation of some texts that 
surpass anything we could imagine. 

“And it is the absurdity of these opinions,” Bacon tells us, “that has 
driven men to the diurnal motion of the earth, which I am convinced 
is most false. But there is scarce any one who has made inquiries 
into the physical causes, as well as the substance of the heavens ..., 
as of the relative velocity of motion in the same planet; of the course 
of motions from east to west, and contrary; of their progressions, 
stationary positions, and retrogressions; of the elevation and fall of 
motions in apogee and perigee; of the obliquity of the motions, 
etc.” 

I will not speak of the first question that I have underlined, and that 
he could well have been sent to Bedlam; but who can understand that 
aman who openly passes himself off for a legislator of science could 
complain, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, that scarcely 
any among the astronomers occupied themselves with what they were 
all occupied with? Of what good is light for a blind man? Bacon 
disdained and counted for nothing everything that he did not know, 
that is to say, all that man had discovered up to his time. It even 
seems certain, from examining the text attentively, that he regarded 
the stationary positions and the retrogressions of the planets as real, 
and that he asked for a physical cause for this; otherwise what does 
the physical cause of an appearance mean? It would have been 


action” (which relates to the tendency of liquids to rise in small tubes, and which 
depends on the surface tension in the liquid rather than suction), it is clear from 
what follows that he is fact speaking of suction in the usual sense. The Bacon 
passage continues: “as when water is drawn up by suction or in a pump; the flesh 
by cupping-glasses; or when water stops running out in perforated jars, unless the 
mouth of the jar be opened to let in the air.” The point of Maistre’s satirical 
translation of Bacon’s passage as “love of the piston,” of course, is that Bacon 
understood less about suction than the scholastics he was criticizing.] 

*% [The first line is from Vergil, Aeneid, 2.6, and translates: “Wherefore I was 
no small part.” The second line translates as “Who would repress hissing?) 

% (De Aug., Bk. Ul, ch. iv, Works, 7:180.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:348.] 

* Ibid.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 
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necessary to ask for the optical cause, though any schoolboy could 
have explained it to him.* 

Everything that is clear, everything that exists, everything that is 
useful is nothing for Bacon; his science turns on two invariable poles, 
the useless and the impossible. Here, for example, he is seriously 
angry with astronomers. They weary themselves, he says, they sweat 
over observations and mathematical demonstrations, while they 
neglect to seek, for example, why the poles of the world are placed in 
one part of the heavens rather than an another, why the pole of the Big 
Dipper is in the Big Dipper instead of being in * 

Moreover what would have become of the sciences, if the precepts 
of this man had been followed? Sometimes he attaches himself, like 
here, to foolish or useless questions, and sometimes he wants to 
conduct us to the truth by the route of delirium. /f is in vain, he tells 
us, that they flatter themselves with obtaining certitude on the true 
system of the world as long as they do not succeed in knowing the 
form of the motion of rotation.” 

Undoubtedly a beautiful way of advancing astronomy! If he does 
not want to tell us his entire secret, let him at least indicate to us the 
route, and let him teach us how to envisage this mysterious motion, 
whose knowledge alone can lead a priori to the decisive solution of 


55 [In the Ptolemaic system against which Copernicanism was competing during 


Bacon’s lifetime, the various devices (eccentrics and epicycles) that were part of 
Ptolemy’s explanatory system for planetary motions had been materialized. 
Christopher Clavius, who was one of the most competent and influential astron- 
omers immediately preceding Galileo, for example, believed in and defended this 
notion. See James M. Lattis, Between Copernicus and Galileo: Christoph Clavius 
and the Collapse of Ptolemaic Cosmology (Chicago and New York: University of 
Chicago Press 1994), 66-70.] 

© Of the poles of rotation, why they are fixed in such part of the heaven rather 
than in any other; ... such an inquiry as this (I say) has hardly been attempted; but 
all the labour is spent in mathematical observations and demonstrations. [L.] (De 
Aug., 7:180.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:348.] Elsewhere he comes back to it. Why 
they turn on poles placed near the Bears (he believed, as we see, in two or three 
arctic poles), rather than about Orion. [L.] [N.O., Bk. II, no. xlviii, 8:194. 
Translation, Spedding, 4:227.] What is funny is that he did not regard a solution to 
this interesting question as possible. But though there are no doubt in nature certain 
things ultimate and without cause, this does not appear to be one of them. [L.] 
(bid.) (Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] He always seemed to regard these two poles 
as two pivots (Lasalle, Oeuvres, 6:179); undoubtedly. 

% [In Maistre’s manuscript, the footnote number for this citation lacks any 
reference.] 
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such a great problem. So here is what the regenerator of the sciences 
wants to teach us: 

This motion is the motion of rotation, such as is generally found in 
the celestial bodies (in the celestial bodies!). For motion in a circle 
has no limit, and seems to proceed from an appetite of the body, which 
moves merely for the sake of moving and following itself and seeking 
its own embraces, and exciting and enjoying its own nature, and 
performing its own operation.® 

We do not know if this explication came from the desk of a philos- 
opher or from the stage of a Punch and Judy show; and yet such is the 
exclusive route that Bacon indicates to us, if we finally want an 
unappealable decision in the great contest between Ptolemy and 
Copernicus. 

Oh, eighteenth century! Inconceivable century! So what have you 
believed? What have you loved? What have you venerated? Everything 
that must be contradicted, despised, or detested. 


(Heaven, Works, 9:245.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:551.] 

As for motion in a straight line, this seems like a journey to an end, as 
seeking both to reach the limit where it may cease and rest, and to attain some 
object and then discontinue its motion. Ibid.) [Spedding, Ibid.] - What an absurd 
man! 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Ebb and Flow of 
the Seas 


Bacon having consecrated all the strength of his mind to the explana- 
tion of this great phenomenon, I will present an exact analysis of his 
dissertation. You will see here the nullity and ridiculousness of his 
method of induction, which has served to give this philosopher his ill- 
merited fame.' 

People have asked what is the cause of the ebb and flow of the seas. 
Bacon, to justify his method, begins by excluding imaginary causes, 
and his first statement is remarkable. Let us begin, he says, by ex- 
cluding the moon.” 1 recommend this beginning to the Newtonians, to 
give them a taste of the exclusive method and legitimate induction. 

After these convenient exclusions, he comes to the true cause: and, 
all vintages made with the permission of the intellect, he decides on 
diurnal motion, since this motion is not only celestial, but catholic 
(superb!). He again takes up this great observation that he had used to 
overtum the system of Copernicus with such facility and satisfaction, 
and he recalls that diurnal motion, in its catholic quality, begins with 
the stars, where it operates with a velocity that makes the head spin, 
and diminishes gradually with the planets, with the superior comets, 


' Sea, Works, 9:140. [Spedding, 5:443.] 

2 Therefore dismissing the moon, etc. [L.] (Ibid., 9:146.) [Translation, Spedding 
5:449.] These same philosophers could observe that in reasoning on the comets, 
Bacon declares he rejects the opinion of Aristotle who regarded the comets as 
satellites of another star. (N.O., Bk. II, no. xxxv, Works, 8:141.) [Spedding, 4:178.] 
He forgets, for the rest, to tell us in what place in his works Aristotle asserted that 
the comets were attached to a star: Tied to some star. [L.} (Ibid.) [Spedding, Ibid.] 
Aristotle, on the contrary, spoke very badly about the comets. One can consult in 
this regard one of the best judges in these sorts of matters, Herr Friedrich Theodor 
Schubert, Populdre astronomie. (Part Two, ch. 5, no. 149, St Petersburg, 1810, [3 
vols.], 2:245 sqq.) 
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with the moon, with the sublunary comets,’ and finally in the air, that 
is to say from the summit of the heavens right to the depth of the 
waters.’ Nevertheless, when this motion arrives at the earth, it is 
necessary that it be in great part extinguished, since our planet is, as 
we have seen above, the seat of repose. Moreover, the earth acts here 
in two ways: first through the communication of its nature and its 
virtue, which represses and calms circular motion in part, which is 
marvellous to imagine; and then through the material infusion of 
particles of its substance, by means of course vapours and exhala- 
tions. This sweat of the earth in mixing itself with catholic motion 
reduces it to a little more than nothing; however it still proceeds, 
although feebly, and it penetrates the great mass of oceanic fluid, 
which obeys it up to a certain point. The waters go and come like the 
water contained in a wash basin carried by a clumsy chambermaid, 
who unable to hold it horizontally, balances it from one side to 
another alternatively, abandoning in turn one side to raise the other.° 
On the basis of these reasons, which no good mind could refuse, 
Bacon is persuaded that the tides are only the necessary result of 
diurnal motion; and this theory, he says, lays hold of all his intellec- 
tual faculties to the point that it reigns there like a kind of oracle.’ 
Since all great truths are naturally connected to one another, and 
since the real mark of genius is the art of discovering and demonstrat- 
ing this admirable connectedness, Bacon finds himself led by his 
examination of the ebb and flow of the seas to the most astonishing 
result that has ever distinguished the human mind. He discovered and 
demonstrated that magnetism and the tides are only two immediate 


> We see here how the sky was arranged in Bacon’s head. The superior 


comets, then the moon, then the sublunary comets. He no doubt saw many of this 
last kind. 

4 A summo coelo ad imas aquas. (Sea, 9:147.) [“from the summits of heaven 
to the depths of the water.” Spedding, Ibid.] In the Psalms he had read: A summo 
coelo egressio ejus [’From the end of heaven is its starting point.” Psalm 18:7 
(Douay)] 

> The earth acts not only by a communication of its nature and virtue (which 
checks and quiets the circular motion), but likewise by a material infusion of the 
particles of its substance in thick vapours and exhalations. [L.] (Ibid.. 9:148.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 5:450.] 

§ By motion I mean such as is found in water carried in a basin, which runs 
from one side up against the other. [L.] (Ibid., 9:142.) [Translation, Spedding, 
5:445,] 

7 Of this therefore I am fully persuaded, and take it almost for an oracle. {L.] 
(Ibid. 9:147.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:449.] 
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results of the same cause, that is of diurnal catholic motion. At first 
we do not see the analogy of these two great phenomena, but genius 
has known how to make it clear to all minds. 

The diurnal motion being cosmic and catholic, a motion of this 
importance cannot be stopped abruptly at the earth; so it pierces it 
through and through in such a way that after having produced this 
balancing in the great basin that we call the tides, it also addresses 
itself to the solid earth, and tries to obtain something from it. However 
there is much embarrassment because of its fixed *which resists the 
cosmic impulse; in this uncertainty, the fixed [earth], rather than 
refusing everything to a catholic action, goes along with it; and not 
being able to turn on its poles, which would be an exaggeration, it 
settles on turning towards these poles, which is called verticity’, in 
a way that the direction towards the poles, in rigidis, is found to be 
precisely the same thing as rotation on the poles, in fluidis.'° 
C.Q.F.D." 

This is the true explanation of the tides. If men once believed that 
the sun and the moon exercised an empire (using the common 
expression) on these great motions, it is because imaginary things of 
this kind slip easily into the human mind, which lets itself be led by 
a certain veneration for celestial things.'* However a single decisive 
observation could have undeceived men from these fantastic influ- 
ences. It was sufficient to observe that the tides are the same when the 
moon is full and when it is new. As our great philosopher puts it so 
well, moreover, what appearance that, the cause having changed, the 


(Ibid., 9:152.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:455.] 
[Still a term in physics, verticity means the tendency of a magnetic object to 
align itself with an external magnetic field.] 

© When by the solid or self-determining nature of the body the power of 
revolving is bound up, the power and desire of self-direction still remains and is 
increased and united; so that the direction and verticity towards the poles in rigid 
bodies is the same thing as revolving upon the poles in fluid. [L.] (Ibid., 9:153.) 
(Translation, Spedding, 5:455.] 

4 [Ce Qu’il Fallait Démontrer. (Quod erat demonstrandum, or Q.E.D.) (What 
must be demonstrated.) A ritual formula for concluding mathematical demonstra- 
tions.] 

2 Such thoughts easily find entrance into men’s minds by reason of THEIR 
VENERATION FOR THE HEAVENLY BODIES. [L.] (Ibid., 9:145-6.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:448.] This is exquisite! 
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effect would be the same?" In effect, he could just as well maintain 
that a magnet attracts iron at night as during the day, quum diversa 
patiatur [since it undergoes different experiences]! 

In any case, Bacon, having no principle, no fixed idea, and writing 
only to contradict, finds himself led to maintain precisely the pro and 
the con on this same question. We have just seen what he thought or 
what he said (which is not at all the same thing) on the influence of 
celestial things; but later when he comes to explain the cause of the 
winds, one is not even moderately surprised to hear him posing 
diametrically opposed principles. “It would be very important,” he 
says, “to observe what effects the phases and motions of the moon 
have on the winds, in as much as it is already DEMONSTRATED that 
they have an action on the waters.'* So therefore it would be necess- 
ary to examine if, in full moons and in new moons, the winds, like the 
tides, are not a little more violent than they are during quarter moons. 
It is certainly true that certain people find it convenient to attribute to 
the moon an empire over the waters, and to reserve to the sun and to 
the stars an empire over the air; but it is no less certain that the water 
and the air are extremely homogenous bodies, and that the moon is, 
after the sun, the star which has the most influence over all terrestrial 
things.” 

Is it a question of forgetfulness? Or of levity? Or of bad faith? It is 
very certainly something of all these things? 


3 It would be a very strange and novel kind of obedience, for the tides at the 


new and full moon to be affected in the same way, while the moon is affected in 
opposite ways. [L.] (Ibid., 9:146.) [Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

“It would be well worth observing, what effect the motions and changes of the 
moon have upon the winds, for they certainly influence the waters. {L.] (Winds, 
“Things Contributing to the Winds,” Works, 8:302.) (Translation, Spedding, 5:168.] 
~ This history of the winds is entitled: The Scale of the Intelligence, or the thread 
of the labyrinth. On the sole grounds of good taste, these bombastic titles are 
unbearable, but at a deeper level they are the infallible sign of nullity. They draw 
attention; works that really teach men all carry modest titles. The one that revealed 
to us the law of the stars is entitled: De Stella Martis. If Bacon had written a 
similar book, in truth, he would have entitled it: Apocalypsis astonomica, in quad 
septem sigilla resserantur, aditusque ad coelum huc usque avius, nunc pervius 
efficitur [An Astronomical Apocalypse, in which the seven seals are unfastened and 
the path to the heavens, hitherto impassable, is now made passable). 

'S It is certain that water and air are very homogeneous bodies, and that next 
to the sun, the moon has the greatest power in every thing here below. [L.] (Ibid.) 
(Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Motion 


Bacon received from nature the spirit of nomenclature, which led him 
ceaselessly to distribute all that he saw and all that he knew into 
classes and tables. However he took good care not to distinguish 
things by their essences or their differential qualities; on the contrary, 
he only considered them by their most indifferent relations or by their 
visible effects, a method for which he never ceased reproaching the 
scholastics and which he never ceased to employ himself. For never 
was a philosophy more scholastic than his, and never did he deviate 
from this school without saying worse things than they had said. 

Can we imagine a naturalist who would furnish us the following 
illuminations on the horse, for example: 

There are horses of several kinds. There are white ones, black ones, 
bay ones, and dappled ones; there are old, young, and middle-aged 
ones; there are stallions, geldings, horses that are one-eyed, lame, 
Short-winded, with a good carriage, etc.; some are Arab, others 
Tartar, English, French, etc. All horses, in general, are divided 
between horses that rest and those that move. The first are subdivided 
as well between those who rest sleeping and those who rest awake; 
and the second are subdivided between those who gallop, trot, amble 
and walk, etc., etc. 

The talent that would have produced this masterpiece greatly 
resembles that of Bacon; for the resemblance to be perfect it would 
only be necessary to add, as he does, the ridiculousness of giving 
bombastic and strange names to the most common observations. 

Motion, such as it is envisaged by Bacon, furnishes a remarkable 
example of this characteristic. First he begins by dividing all the 
bodies of nature into two great general classes, heavy bodies and light 
bodies, for he is never able to abdicate, not even by putting into 
question, that great antique prejudice that regarded lightess as an 
absolute quality. 
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According to this primitive and catholic division, heavy bodies tend 
to the globe of the earth,’ and light bodies to the vault of the sky;? 
and these two general motions are called a major congregation. 

What is better known than the indestructibility of matter? It pleased 
Bacon to make it a motion.’ Bacon nevertheless enters into all the 
details to make it better known still. There is, he says, no fire (which 
is to say everything), no weight or pressure, no violence, no length of 
time [that] can reduce any portion of matter, be it ever so small to 
nothing; but it will ever be something and occupy some space, ... to 
whatever straits it may be brought;‘ and the reason is simple, which 
is that matter ABSOLUTELY does not want to be annihilated.> More- 
over, this obstinacy of matter, which the blind school calls impenetra- 
bility,’ is in truth a motion of resistance.’ 

Elasticity, under Bacon’s pen, loses its well-known name and is 
called motion of liberty. However as it rarely happens for him to leave 
his dry nomenclatures without making some more or less amusing 
mistake, Bacon had the misfortune of adding what follows: “Of this 
motion also we have innumerable examples: such as ... the motion of 


' (N.O., Bk. I, no. xlviii, Works, 8:185.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:219.] 
He says to the globe and not to the centre, for the centre is nothing, as we have 
seen; and, under his strict rules, a bucket detached from its hook would not have 
the right to fall to the bottom of a well. 

2 Light to the COMPASS OF THE HEAVEN. [L.] ([bid.) [Translation, Spedding, 
Ibid.} 

Sometime I have loved; then I would not have 

Against the Louvre and its treasures, 

Against the firmament and its CELESTIAL VAULT, 

Changed the woods, changed the places, etc. 

(La Fontaine, ix, 1.) 

It is always useful to compare poets. 

[This sentence, which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is omitted in the 
printed editions.] 

4 ({N.O., Bk. OT, no. xlviii.] 9:180.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:214-15.] 

5 Motion ... in virtue of which it ABSOLUTELY refuses to be annihilated. [L.] 
(Ibid., 9:180.} [Translation, Spedding, 4:214.} It is not always necessary to regard 
all these sorts of expressions as purely poetic. We will see how liberal Bacon is 
towards matter. 

§ Never did the scholastics talk such nonsense. Their talent, which must not 
be so despised, was precisely that of clearly distinguishing ideas, and of putting 
each in its place. 

7 Ibid., p. 180. [Spedding, 4:214. Bacon’s Latin names this motion “Motus 
Antitypiae,” which Maistre renders as “mouvement d’antitypie.” Spedding translates 
Bacon’s phrase as “motion of Resistance.”] 
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water in swimming [and] ... of a spring in clocks.”*® Thus it is in 
virtue of elasticity that water returns to the place abandoned by the 
swimmer who advances! Certainly this is a discovery. 

It would be superfluous to push these details any further; it suffices 
to know that, after the inventory of all the motions distinguished and 
classified by our philosopher, we finally have a royal or political 
motion, a hylique motion, and motions of resistance, of struggle, of 
greater or lesser congregation, of liberty, of gain, of indigence, of 
leakage, of simple generation, of organization, of impression, of 
configuration, of passage, of spontaneous rotation, of trepidation, and 
finally, THE MOTION OF REPOSE.’ It is not without reason that he ends 
with this one, which is certainly the most curious and for which I 
would give all the others, even the antitype'® of its parent. 

I will come back to the examination of Bacon’s opinions on the 
essence and origin of motion at the place where I will exhibit this 
writer’s metaphysics, and in this chapter I will only speak further 
about what concerns this other great problem of the communication of 
motion. 

Bacon, on this celebrated question, begins, following his invariable 
custom, by insulting humanity, of which one could not, he says, too 
much admire the stupid negligence on a point of this importance." 
Next he insults Aristotle and all his school, whom he accuses of 
learning to speak instead of learning to think (which is the rule). After 


§ (Ibid., 9:181.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:215.] 

° Sit motus decimus nonus et postremus, motus ille cui vix nomen motus 
competit, et tamen est plane motus, guem motem, motum decubitus, sive motum 
exhorrentiae motus, vocare licit. Ibid., 9:197). {“Let the Nineteenth and last Motion 
be one, which, though it hardly answers to the name, is yet indisputably a motion; 
and let us call it the Motion of Repose, or Aversion to Move.” Spedding, 4:229-30.]} 

Decubitus is a barbarous word fabricated by Bacon after decubo, which is 
scarcely better. It must be taken here for sleep. Whatever the case, we know that 
some force, in virtue of which some mass refuses any kind of motion with horror, 
is a true motion. Bacon adds for the greatest clarity: Jt is by this motion that the 
earth stands still in its mass, while its extremities are moving towards the middle; 
not to an imaginary centre, but [only] to union!!! (Ibid.) [Spedding, Ibid. Despite 
Bacon’s curious terminology, his concept here appears to go somewhat beyond the 
old idea of impetus (as used by Jean Buridan and others) and approaches that of 
inertia as developed by Galileo.] 

10 [See note 7, above.] 

Men have shown a strange supineness and negligence. [L.] (Thoughts on the 
Nature of Things (Hereafter cited as Thoughts.], no. viii, Works, 9:134.) [Transla- 
tion, Spedding, 5:433.] 


0] 
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this modest preamble, he examines the two hypotheses imagined to 
explain the communication of motion. First that of impenetrability: in 
effect since two bodies cannot exist in the same place, it is certainly 
necessary that the weakest cede to the strongest. Bacon does not deny 
that there was in this explanation a beginning of truth. But, he says, 
this is always the character of this school: it develops the beginning 
of a phenomenon well enough, but it does not know how to follow it 
to the end. The displacement of the struck body is passably explained 
by impenetrability; but it is a question, he says, of explaining why the 
displaced body continues to move when it is no longer pressed by the 
impossibility of living with another in the same place. 

Other philosophers, considering the immense force of the air, 
capable of overturning trees and even towers, think that the continu- 
ation of motion comes from that of the struck body; in ceding its 
place, pushing the air that is before it, this air finds itself forced to 
flow in behind and in its turn to push the body that pushed it, as a 
engulfed boat is pushed towards the bottom by the water that it 
displaces and that comes back on it.'” 

Let us render justice, says Bacon, to the philosophers who imagined 
this explanation. They showed themselves clairvoyant and they pushed 
the thing to the end;!? however they were deceived, and here is the 
true secret of nature. 

It is necessary to know that hard bodies cannot suffer pressure; they 
are made thus, and they have, conforming to their nature, the most 
exquisite feeling of this violence, so that as soon as they are pressed 
to leave their place, they set themselves to flee with all their strength 
to re-establish themselves in their first state.’ 

According to this theory, which cannot be contested, let us imagine, 
for example, a tennis ball struck by a racket blow: sharply shocked by 
this shock, the surface, pressed by the cords of the racket, takes flight 
to escape a pressure that is absolutely insupportable for it; but in 
fleeing it presses the part that is found immediately before it; this part, 


2 The body is carried forward like a ship in water. [L.] (Ibid., 9:134.) 
(Translation, Spedding, 4:434.] What a strange analogy! What profound ignorance 
of weight and the laws of motion. One reads it, and one can scarcely believe it. 

3 And these certainly keep to the point, and carry their speculation to its issue. 
[L.] bid., 9:135.) [Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] As soon as Bacon leans towards 
an explanation, take it for sure that it is the worst. 

4 [But to an accurate observer it is manifest that hard bodies are most 
impatient of pressure, and have, as it were, a very acute perception thereof; so that 
when forced ever so little out of their natural position, they strive with great 
velocity to free themselves and return to their former state.” Ibid. Stedding, Ibid.] 
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in taking flight in its turn, presses a third, and so forth through to the 
opposed surface. All these parts thus fleeing successively, except the 
first, which only flees the racket, the whole ball moves in a right line; 
and this is what makes motion communicate itself.'° 

For the rest, Bacon, who is not envious of other people’s dis- 
coveries, does not claim to deny that air, which pushes from the rear 
in proportion as and as much as it is pushed from the front, counts for 
much in the effect; but the cause that he discovered is the capital 
point, and human kind up to him had no inkling of it.'® 

There would have been nothing exceeding this ridiculousness if 
Bacon had not added immediately “that this explanation could only 
have been perceived by a scrutinizing mind, and that it can be 
regarded as the source of all practical mechanics.”" 


 Ibid., 9:135. — Elsewhere he had said: (All that mechanical motion) 
commonly termed violent motion ... is nothing but an endeavour of the parts of the 
discharged body to free themselves from compression. [L.] (Principles, Works, 
9:335.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:498.] 

1° Which is the principal thing ... which has hitherto escaped observation. [L.] 
(Things, no. viii, at the end, 9:136.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:435.] 

" Accurate observer. [L.] (Ibid., 9:135.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:434.] And 
this explanation ... is as the fountain of practical operation. [L.] (bid., 9:136.) 
(Translation, Spedding, 5:435.] 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Natural History and 
General Physics’ 


Bacon’s genius, essentially and perpetually at odds with the truth, 
unceasingly led him to abuse the most common general principles in 
a way that, simply useless with others, becomes harmful with him. For 
example, he recommends experiments, but why? To arrive at abstrac- 
tions, of which he had a completely Aristotelean idea.” Natural 
history, in the state where he found it in his time, appeared to him 
perfectly ridiculous (since he had not made it) and worthless for true 
philosophy and the advancement of the sciences, because it only 
occupied itself with individuals. “Besides,” he said, “it is not of much 
use to me to know the exact varieties of flowers, as of the iris or tulip, 
no, nor of shells or dogs or hawks. For these and the like are but 
sports and wanton freaks of nature, which amuse.”? He conceived 
natural history in a very different way, and here is his plan. He 
divided it into five parts: 

1. History of the ether. 

2. History of meteors and of the regions of the air;* for the space 
that extends from the surface of the earth to the moon is the region of 
méteors, among which one must place comets of all kinds. 


1 


hand.] 

2 [The phrase “dont il s’étoit fait un idée tout a fait Aristotélique,” which 
appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is omitted in the printed editions.] 

3 (Globe, chap. Il, Works, 9:205.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:508.} 

* Bacon will never abandon the antique theory of sublunary regions, and the 
philosophical division of the whole of space between heaven and earth. He is 
invariable on these great ideas. 


[The first three pages of the manuscript of this chapter are not in Maistre’s 
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3. History of the earth and the seas considered as parts of the same 
globe.° 

Up to this point the division has proceeded by regions; but the last 
two sections are formed by masses, which he calls with his perpetual 
neologism greater and lesser colleges. These colleges are to the uni- 
verse what tribes and families are to civil society. So we have: 

4. History of the greater colleges or of the elements; and by 
elements he understands here, not the principles of things, but the 
great masses of homogeneous substances. 

5. Finally, history of lesser colleges or of species. Here, one will 
not amuse one’s self, like that puny Pliny and his successors, by 
making the history of individuals; but we will have the cardinal or 
universal virtues, constituting the species, that is to say the history of 
the dense, of the rare, of the weighty, of the light, of the hot, of the 
cold, of the consistent, of the fluid, of the similar, of the dissimilar, 
of the specific, of the organic, etc.;° and since one is at it, one will 
make the history of the motions that are connected with these powers, 
that is to say the history of antipathy, of affinity, of cohesion, of 
expansion, etc. We see that these abstractions are completely 
Aristotelian, following Bacon’s invariable method of doing what he 
condemns and condemning what he has done, but always without 
suspecting it. Moreover we see that the false direction of his ideas, 
joined to an unlimited pride, led him directly to the destruction of the 
sciences by displacing their limits. For example, the inevitable result 
of the plan I have just sketched would be, if one were foolish enough 
to follow it, to annihilate true natural history by substituting for it I 
don’t know what kind of general physics worthy of the Thousand and 
One Nights.’ 

Fortunately, we cannot find a single distinguished man who walked 
in his footsteps; still it is good to see what he attempted himself by his 
method and the results to which it led him. I begin with weight, which 
is the great and universal law of the physical world; it is particularly 


° This leads us to the adventures of the earth, and it must be agreed that on 


this point our century has distinguished itself. 

° As for those virtues which may be regarded as cardinal and universal in 
nature, such as Dense, Rare, Light, Heavy, Hot, Cold, Consistent, Fluid, Similar, 
Dissimilar, Specific, Organic, and the like, together with the notions contributing 
to them, as ... Expansion, etc. ... the history of which I would by all means have 
collected and constructed. [L.] (Ibid., chap. IV, Works, 9:207.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:510.] 

7 {From this point on, the manuscript is again in Maistre’s hand.] 
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amusing to me to see the way in which Bacon envisioned this essential 
phenomenon. 

Once bodies, he says, take on a certain size and they are placed in 
the rank of major masses, they take on cosmic qualities. Thus the 
Ocean has tides, while lakes and ponds do not. A detached portion of 
the earth falls, while the earth itself remains IN THE AIR. 

A man of the people could perhaps conceive one of these two ideas; 
but to unite them in the same head, it would be necessary to be 
beneath nothing, it would be necessary to be condemned to error like 
a criminal is condemned to torture. Here Bacon puts a quality on the 
same level as the absence of a quality. Greater masses assume cosmic 
virtues, Thus the ocean, which is the largest collection of water, ebbs 
and flows; whereas pools and lakes do not: IN LIKE MANNER’ the earth 
sloughs off the weight that pertains to each portion of itself.'° 1 do 
not know if incapacity, lack of intelligence, and horror of the truth 
have ever been carried so far. However the explanation is not yet 
terminated. The earth, he says, like the clouds and the hail, remains 
suspended by the air, which is however a soft thing.'' Where could 
one find a more false, more gross, more ridiculous assemblage of 
ideas? The earth has no weight, since each of its portions does.'? “It 
has taken on the absence of a universal quality.” Then he shows us the 
earth couched on the air as on eider-down, without the air, which is 
one of the softest kinds of matter, being crushed, which is marvellous. 
Then looking for a comparison, he finds that of hail. Thus formed hail 
remains, according to him, suspended in the air, like the earth, to fall 
later at its leisure. By this we see that the most common ideas on 
hydrostatics and the specific weight of bodies were perfectly foreign 
to him. 


* The whole earth HANGS SUSPENDED; a piece of earth falls. (L.] (Ibid., chap. 


VI, Works, 9:235, line 20.) (Translation, Spedding, 5:538.] 

°  SIMILITER, etc. (Ibid.) 

1 [The Spedding translation of this phrase reads: “the whole earth hangs 
suspended; a piece of earth falls.” 5:538.] 

" The earth itself floats pendulous in the middle of the surrounding air, which 
is an EXCEEDINGLY SOFT THING. [L.] (Ibid., 9:234.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:537.] 

2 Again here is one of those words he uses without knowing what he is saying. 
What does portion signify? Would a third, for example, or a fourth of the earth fall 
on the stars? He forgot to tell us; but he presents this problem to human wisdom. 
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As for the tendency of a body towards the centre, this again, 
according to him, is a mathematical dream."* Place, he says, has no 
power, A body will only be moved by that tendency it has to join 
itself to another to create a form, but never to put itself here or 
there.'* Thus, he adds, physicists joke when they say that if the earth 
were holed through, heavy bodies would stop at the centre.’° 

He began, as we see, from the gross axiom that only matter can act 
on matter, an error distinguished from all others by a unique character, 
since the organs of speech refute this error by acting to affirm it. What 
is extremely bizarre in Bacon is his habit of perpetually contradicting 
himself without perceiving it. In everything that he so unfortunately 
wrote on physics it is only a question of the virtues of matter. 
Appetite, desire, tendency, aversion, resistence, attraction,'* repul- 
sion, etc., are the words that recur on each page, as if, among all these 
words, there was one more intelligible than the others. 


3 The mathematical fancy. [L.] (History of Heavy and Light, Works, 9:63.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 5:202.] Bacon bore an extreme grudge against this cursed 
science of mathematics, which owed almost nothing to universal passions. In a 
hundred places in his works, he returns to the charge to keep us on guard against 
this dreamer and against final causes: these are his two enemies. He can stand 
neither order nor number. 

‘4 Observe this man who denies the tendency towards that, all the while 
admitting the tendency for that. He is at once quite credulous and quite incredulous. 

'S Hippocrates said with much accuracy and elegance: All the parts of the earth 
fall on the centre, like rain on its surface (undique in se cadit sicut in eam imbert). 
(Cited in Justus Lipsius, Physiologia stoicarum, I, 26.) All bodies falling per- 
pendicularly on the surface of a sphere are necessarily directed towards the centre, 
and are only stopped by an obstacle. Remove the obstacle, and it will succeed; and 
the same experiment being repeated on all the points of the circumference, it is 
demonstrated that the desire of all heavy bodies carries them towards the centre. 
Therefore why would they not stop there, in the hypothesis of a pierced earth, and 
what power would keep them apart? In giving the earth an attracting or magnetic 
force (or whatever we call it), the incontestable consequence of the incontestable 
fact of the perpendicular fall of heavy bodies, a body placed at the centre, finding 
itself attracted equally from ali directions, the mutual equilibrium of all these 
attractions must render it immobile in the centre. Therefore there is no idea more 
simple, more natural, and it is only good sense to accept most willingly that which 
I expose here. So why does Bacon envisage it as an absurdity? — I have just said 
why. 

As for the Newtonian theorem, which permits us to consider all the active 
attraction of a sphere as united in the centre, nothing is more foreign to Bacon. 

© (Globe, Chap. V, Works, 9:209.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:512.] 
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Our contemporary philosophers have rendered themselves ridiculous 
in another way, by wanting to be at the same time believers in 
attraction and mechanists. To extricate themselves from this palpable 
contradiction, they have invented I do not know what imaginary fluid 
(a veritable idol of the cave) that they have charged with being the 
physical cause of gravitation. Moreover as one absurdity can only be 
explained and sustained by another, some of them have imagined 
placing this fluid outside the world, which has the advantage of setting 
the boundaries for delirium. They will be imperturbable madmen if 
they judge it appropriate; but, at least one can defy them to be more 
So. 

As for the principles of things, the atomic philosophy had enchanted 
Bacon to the point that researches on the nature of atoms appeared to 
him, according to the express declaration that he made to us, the 
greatest of all problems. This inquiry, he says, is the supreme rule of 
act and power, [and] the true moderator of hope and works.” 

According to him there are only two questions on this point: 1. Are 
atoms homogenous? [2.] Can everything be made of everything? 
Bacon seriously deceives himself in this exposition; for after the first, 
one can ask two questions about atoms: 1. Can everything be made 
from everything supposing homogeneity? 2. Can everything be made 
from everything admitting disparity?'* Whatever the case, Bacon 
decides for homogeneity, and he believes that all can become all, not 
in truth suddenly, but by the requisite nuances.’® The first of the 
questions he posed is purely speculative; but the second, he says, is 
practical” and this word is remarkable. Democritus, as one can 
easily imagine, was his hero. However, although he calls him a 
penetrating philosopher, and an excellent anatomist of nature,”' he 


Things, 2, Works, 9:123. [Text translation, Spedding, 5:423.] These ex- 
pressions could appear quite simply ridiculous at first glance, but anyone who 
understands Bacon perfectly will judge otherwise. 

‘8 However there is another little preliminary question that Bacon and the others 
scarcely suspect: this is to know if there are atoms. 

Through regular circuits and intermediate changes. [L.] (Ibid., I, Works, 
9:123.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:422.] 

20 Now the practical question which corresponds to this speculative question, 
etc. [L.] bid.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:422.] 

1 Acute as he is in investigating the principles of bodies ... great philosopher, 
and a true student of nature, if ever Greek was. [L.] (Ibid., Works, 9:123; [History 
of Life and Death. Hereafter cited as Life.], 8:370, [Globe}, 9:217.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:422 and 247. In the last work, Bacon writes: “Now Democritus was a 
good dissector of the world, but in the integral parts of the world inferior even to 
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blames him here for not going far enough. The epithet ignorant even 
falls from his pen when he reproaches Democritus for not having 
known how to examine motion in its principles.” 1 will come back 
to this subject later; for the moment I limit myself to certifying that, 
according to my most intimate persuasion, Bacon, in all that he says 
on the principle of things, lied, first to himself and then to the world. 
In this respect I judge him like his colleagues, never having been able 
to believe or even to suspect that among all these mechanist philos- 
ophers there was ever a single honest man who spoke to us in good 
faith, from his conviction and his conscience. If I am wrong, it is 
towards all of them. 


the ordinary philosophers.” Spedding, 5:515.] 

2 When he comes to examine the principles of motions appears to be unequal 
to himself, and to be unskillful; which likewise was the common fault of all the 
philosophers. [L.] (Things, 9:123) [Translation, Spedding, 5:422-3.] 

Bacon is extremely prudent on these sorts of subjects, and can only be 
explained by himself; but, by bringing together a crowd of references, one can 
scarcely doubt that all his ideas tend to present motion as essential to matter. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Optics — 
The Progression of Light 


Bacon was a stranger to all the natural sciences, but I do not believe 
there was anything that he was more ignorant of than optics. A single 
text will suffice for me to establish that he had no thought-out idea of 
vision. This is the place where Bacon speaks of the motions or virtues 
of which the essence is to act more forcefully at a lesser distance; he 
shows these to us in ballistics and in optics. He observes that a cannon 
ball has less force on leaving the mouth of the cannon than it will 
have at a certain distance, and by cne of those analogies that belong 
only to him, he goes from this example to that of the eye, which does 
not see distinctly objects placed too near to it. However instead of 
simply drawing this comparison, he affects scientific language, and 
this is how he expresses himself: 

It is beyond doubt that objects of a certain size are only seen 
distinctly in the vertex of the cone by the convergence of rays from a 
certain distance.’ 

It is impossible to give these words a reasonable sense, that is to 
say a sense that agrees with the theory, but it is very possible to know 
what the author wanted to say. 

From superficial reading, or even from simple conversations 
carrying to Bacon’s ears some of these technical words that belong to 
each science, which were repeated often enough when they are 


1 Manifestum est, majora corpora non bene aut distincte cerni, nisi in cuspide 


coni, coéuntibus radiis objecti ad nonnullam distantiam. (N.O., Bk. II. no. xlv, 
Works, 8:173.) [“It is manifest that large bodies are not well or distinctly seen 
except at the vertex of a cone, the rays of the object converging at a certain 
distance from it.” Spedding, 4:208.] 

This is called expressing a false thought falsely, for to say what he wanted 
to say, it would have been necessary to say: ex nonnulla distantia. 
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attached to principles, Bacon received them into his memory without 
understanding them.” But? his active and trusting imagination gave 
them a meaning, and his pride did not permit him to suspect that he 
was in error, so that when the occasion presented itself, he did not fail 
to use the word in the sense that it had for him, like a child who asked 
if a SOUPAPE was not an archbishop? 

According to the theory, all luminous points engender two cones 
opposed by their common base, which is the crystalline plan. One of 
these cones, more or less but almost always excessively sharp, extends 
from the base to the luminous point: the other must rest its point 
precisely on the retina for the view to be distinct. Although there may 
be as many of these cones as there are lighted points in the object, 
still the illustrations only represent three, that is the two extremes and 
the middle, which is always recommended to the attention of begin- 
ners, because it suffers no refraction in the interior of the eye. 

So Bacon had heard luminous cone spoken of and he had retained 
the word, but without having understood it. 

From another side, he heard /uminous cones spoken of with respect 
to burning-glasses, as much dioptric as catoptric, and in this case the 
expression had a quite different sense. 

Finally, he saw, in the illustrations that accompany books on optics, 
these two lines that form what is called the visual angle, and which 
joined at the eye to represent these same figures. 

Bacon, confounded all these ideas in his head, and he understood 
by luminous cones a bundle of rays coming from all the points of the 
object and joined together at the opening of the pupil. There his 
knowledge stopped, and he did not get involved with what happened 
in the interior, Distinct vision results, according to him, from the 
correct proportions of this cone. This is why he says that the object 
can only be seen distinctly at the point of the cone formed by the 
convergence of rays from a certain distance,’ because, if the object 
were less distant, the cone would have been too obtuse and the vision 
confused. 


2 [The phrase “sans les comprendre,” which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, 


is omitted in the printed editions.] 

3 [Maistre’s manuscript has “mais,” but the 1836 and subsequent editions have 
“bientét.”] 

“ [The word soupape, which might suggest “under-pope,” actually means 
“valve” or “safety-valve” (soupape de shreté).] 

5 He would have had to say ... from rays arriving from a certain distance; but 
he had in his ideas a vagueness and a confusion that necessarily must be found in 
his expressions. 
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Such is the exact explanation of Bacon’s text. Very few people 
understand this philosopher, because, from rooted prejudice they 
persist in assuming that he had knowledge that he did not have; as 
soon as one understands him well, one sees that he knew nothing. 
However this is not enough; it is also essential to notice that Bacon 
did not deceive himself like other men. With him error is never 
weakness, nor misfortune, nor chance; it is systematic, natural and 
organized in succum et sanguinem [in sap and blood]. There is not one 
that does not have its root in a false principle, previously fixed and, 
so to say, innate in his mind. How can one be astonished, for example, 
that a man talks nonsense about light when we hear him support a 
system such as this in a work dedicated to the advancement of science. 

“That no due investigation has been made concerning the Form of 
Light (especially as men have taken great pains about perspective)® 
may be considered an astonishing piece of negligence. For neither in 
perspective nor otherwise has any inquiry been made about Light 
which is of any value.’ The radiations of it are handled, not the 
origins. But it is the placing of perspective among the mathematics 
that has caused this defect, and others of the kind; for thus a prema- 
ture departure has been made from Physics. Again the manner in 
which Light and its causes are handled in Physics is somewhat 
superstitious, as if it were a thing half way between things divine and 
things natural.® ... Now men ought to have sunk their speculations for 


He wanted to say with optics, but did not know how to say it. 

(Nihil) quod valeat, inguisitum est, — rien qui vaille; a gallicism. 

Bacon, who was in this genre omnia tuta timens [“fearful even when all was 
safe.” Vergil Aeneid 4.298. Loeb.], always trembles when he is denied his cherished 
matter. Outside of it, such as he conceived it, he conceived nothing. M. Schubbert 
[Friedrich Theodor Schubert], astronomer of the St Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, whose excellent mind and vast knowledge could make a simple almanac 
a scholarly book, would surely have displeased Bacon if he had said in the latter’s 
time: So what is this mysterious substance? Is it mind, matter, or neither the one 
nor the other? (Ueber das Licht - Lichtstoff, 18, p. 182.) Newton had already said: 
To know if light is material or not, is a question I do not claim to touch. Nihil 
omnino disputo. (Phil. Nat. princ. Prop. 96. scol. [In the first edition of the 
Principia the conclusion of the scholium to Proposition 96 reads: interea de natura 
radiorum (utrum sint corpora necne) nihil omnia disputans, which I. Bernard Cohen 
translates as ‘meanwhile considering not at all, the nature of the rays (whether they 
are bodies or not)...” etc. Introduction to Newton’s ‘Principia’ Harvard University 
Press 1971, 127.]) On which they tell us in the Encyclopédie (art. lumiére): Do 
these words only seem to mark a doubt about whether light is a body? But if it is 
not, what is it then? — Certainly this is a powerful difficulty! 


8 
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awhile, and inquired what that is which is common to all lucid bodies; 
in other words, into the Form of Light. For see what an immense 
difference of body there is (if they be considered according to their 
dignity) between the sun and rotten wood and yet both are lumi- 
nous.” 

This is a new demonstrative proof that not only did Bacon not 
advance science, but that, if he unfortunately had been read, under- 
stood, and followed, he would have killed or retarded it without limits. 
What madness to want man to begin his studies with causes and 
essences before examining operations and effects, which alone are put 
at his disposition! It seems to me that an achromatic lens is a compet- 
ent instrument that we can very well accept from the hands of art 
enlightened by science even before we know what to believe about the 
form of light. Moreover it is a strange sophism that imagines that there 
is a subordination between the two sciences such that the one cannot 
be approached before the other is perfected. Let us suppose that the 
science of forms, instead of being an extravagance, was indeed a 
plausible and useful object of the efforts of human intelligence. Well 
then, let all the formalist philosophers advance and make their proofs 
in this noble career. While waiting, nothing prevents humble geniuses, 
such as Galileo, Descartes, Newton, Gregory, Euler, Klengenstierna 
[Klingenstierna], etc., from amusing themselves making mirrors and 
lenses, from reasoning mathematically on foci, on the power of 
atmospheres, on the laws of refraction and reflection, and then finally, 
with their gross mechanism, coming to the point of overcoming 
aberration. In all this, they have not harmed high science, as they have 
not been harmed in their subordinate sphere. Bacon discovered 
directly, in his first vintage and by legitimate induction, that the form 
of heat is a motion, and nothing but a motion, but always excited and 
always repressed, so that it is repressed upon itself to the point that 
it becomes ENRAGED. He can even assure us that any man who is able 
to produce a motion of this kind, furious in its least parts and null in 
the mass, with the precaution of doing it ever so little inclined 
upwards," this man, I say, is sure to produce heat. On this I tell 


° (De Aug. IV, iii, Works, 7:241.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:403-4] We 
must pay great attention to the parenthesis. Bacon could well agree that light was 
more noble than rotted wood, but not less material. We will see that, in this matter, 
no nobility impressed him. 

© See above, 63. 
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myself: Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas!"' If you want to 
accord the author of this discovery a tomb and a statue at West- 
minster, I claim a place among the subscribers. However I will not 
cease to ask “In what way did the subordinate philosopher hinder 
these high speculations?” For myself, I declare solemnly that even if 
they had the misfortune of inventing the steam engine, without even 
catching sight of the form of heat, I am ready to pardon them. 

I come back to the principal subject of this chapter. It is clearly 
proved that Bacon was ignorant of what was most elementary in the 
theory of vision. If from that we pass to the subject of lenses, which 
is the basis of optics, we will find him less knowledgeable than a 
child. 

“The uniting or collection of the sun-beams,” he tells us, “multi- 
plieth heat, as in burning-glasses, which are thinner in the middle than 
of the sides, (AS I TAKE IT contrary to spectacles);'? and the operation 
of them is, AS I REMEMBER, first to place them between the sun and 
body to be fired, and then to draw them upward towards the sun, 
which it is true maketh the angle of the cone sharper.’* But then I 
take it if the glass had been first placed at the same distance to which 
it is after drawn, it would not have had that force. And yet that had 
been all one to the sharpness of the angle.”'* Elsewhere he comes 
back to the subject and he repeats to us that “if you place a burning- 
glass at the distance of (say) a span from a combustible body, it will 


11 [Blessed is he who has been able to win knowledge of the causes of things.” 


Vergil Georgics 2.490. Translated by H. Rushton Fairclough, Loeb Classical Library 
1940.] 

2 Cnquisitio legitima de Calore et Frigore, in English. Works, 1:79.) 
[Spedding, 3:646.] What do we say of this difference between burning-glasses and 
spectacles? Probably he once or twice saw spectacles for myopia, and he had no 
idea of any difference on this point. 

3° (Ibid. 9:179.) (Spedding, 3:646~—7.] — Thus he believed that the dimensions 
of the cone did not depend on the form of the glass, and that if, for example, one 
brought it too near the object that one wanted to ignite, the result would be, not a 
truncated cone, but a more obtuse cone. 

“ (Ibid., 9:180, 1. 1 and 2.) [Spedding, 3:647. Text, Bacon’s original English.] 
A litte while ago he doubted if, to burn, the glass had to be placed between the sun 
and the object (or behind, perhaps!) but here he doubts no more: he fakes it that if 
the burning glass is first placed at the proper distance, there would be less caustic 
force than if it were placed gradually. 

[In Maistre’s manuscript, the following addition has been crossed out: 
“Observe that, a minute ago, if the glass approaches the sun, the angle becomes, 
it is true, more acute; and two lines below the angle is no less acute.”) 
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not burn or consume it so easily as if it were first placed at the 
distance of (say) a half a span, and then moved gradually and slowly 
to the distance of the whole span, And yet the cone and union of rays 
are the same; but the motion increases the operation of the heat.”"° 

Finally, in his essay on the form of heat I find proof that he did not 
know if a burning glass must be concave or convex. 

“Try the following experiment,” he says. “Take a glass fashioned 
in a contrary manner to a common burning-glass, and placing it 
between your hand and the rays of sun, etc.”!® 

It is quite obvious that if he had known the form of caustic mirrors, 
instead of employing this circumlocution, he would have said quite 
simply: Take a concave (or convex) mirror. 

After having shown what Bacon knew about optics, I am going to 
expose his ideas on the progression of light.'’ In any case one senses 
that he was not in position to have a reasoned system on a question of 
this importance, but at least it is good to see by what motives he made 
up his mind. 

On this point Bacon conceived an idea so bold that he was 
frightened (plané monstrosam “strange doubt”), One day he came to 
wonder if a star is seen the moment it exists or a little after,’* and 


3 (N.O., Bk. II, no. xiii [no. 28]. Works, 8:101.) [Text translation, Spedding, 
4:142.] Thus this fumbling that looks for the focus, and that can well occupy five 
or six mortal lines in space and as many seconds in time, augments the caustic 
power of the burning-glass. This is the highest degree, this is the culminating point 
of ignorance. 

© (Ibid., Bk. II, no. xii, Works, 8:87-8.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:131.] If 
the words here must be taken literally, as it seems they must, here is again a marvel 
of a new kind: this is a catoptric mirror placed between the sun and the heated 
object. Certainly, it is too bad that someone has not made this experiment. I must 
point out that Bacon’s translator writes in this place, at the bottom of a page where 
Bacon had repeated this same proof of ignorance: Of concave mirrors and lenticular 
lenses. (N.O., [Oeuvres], 6:266n.) To say what Bacon should have said is an 
excellent way to translate him. 

7” [Here Maistre must mean “transmission of light,” but taking to heart his 
admonitions to Lasalle to translate Bacon “as he is,” I translate Maistre as he is. See 
below, 127n2, 135n30, and 148.] 

%* [N.O., Bk. IL, no. xlvi, 8:177. Spedding translation: “whether the face of a 
clear and starlight sky be seen at the instant at which it really exists, and not a little 
later.” 4:211.] That is to say, apparently, after which it no longer exists. It is quite 
true that the exact expression of this thought is extremely difficult. First I tried to 
say, in the language used by Bacon, an stella eodem momento et sit, et oculis 
percipiatur? The phrase is better than Bacon’s, which is not difficult; however it 
still does not seem to me to be perfect. It would take too long to explain the reason. 
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whether there be not a real time and an apparent time, just like the 
real place and the apparent place which is taken account of by 
astronomers in [the correction for] parallaxes.’® 

What led him to doubt on this point was the difficulty of under- 
standing how the images or the rays of celestial bodies could arrive 
here in an indivisible instant (subito). Here is certainly a difficulty, 
and we see that he was on the road to the truth; but, even when led to 
it by chance, he never fails to leave it, and this is one of the most 
remarkable traits of his mind, which by its essence turns towards 
error, as iron tums towards a magnet. Here it was a case of challeng- 
ing the idols and especially of invoking experiment, of which he never 
cease to speak without knowing how to use it a single time. It was 
quite easy for him to understand that the question could only be 
resolved by observations and tables, but he took good care not to study 
mathematics instead of studying nature and universal passions. So he 
makes up his mind for instant transmission, and the reasons he gives 
are sO many masterpieces of absurdity. 

1. Celestial bodies already losing infinitely in visible extent when 
their images arrive to us, it is probable that all the loss is limited to 
that, and that there is no loss of time. 

2. We see that white bodies are visible here on earth at the moment 
that they are visible at distances of more than sixty miles. Moreover, 
celestial bodies, which are not only white, but Juminous, since they are 
flames that much exceed our terrestrial flames, must be seen infinitely 
more quickly. 

3. In considering diurnal motion, so prodigiously rapid that grave 
(very grave undoubtedly) men are dazed by it to the point of admitting 
rather the motion of the earth, this [diurnal] motion, which was for 
Bacon instar oraculi [the likeness of an oracle], rendered the instan- 
taneous motion of light more probable. 

4, “But what had most weight of all with me was, that if any 
perceptible interval of time were interposed between the reality and 


One could say in French: Si les moments de l’existence quant a lastre, et de la 
perception quant a l’observateur, sont identiques? [If the moments of existence for 
the star, and of perception for the observer, are identical?) 

19 (Ibid, Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] If Bacon had known the first 
rudiments of the sciences that he was talking about, instead of saying: which is 
taken account of by astronomers, etc., he would have said: And this is what 
astronomers call PARALLAX. Another no less remarkable proof of ignorance is found 
in the same phrase. He believes that there is a true time opposed to an apparent 
time, so that if is not noon when it is noon. He ignores the fact that these two 
expression are synonymous, and that both are opposed to that of mean time. 
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the sight, it would follow that the images would oftentimes be 
intercepted and confused by clouds rising in the meantime, and similar 
disturbances in the medium.””! 

I cannot conclude this chapter in a manner more agreeable to the 
reader than by showing him how Bacon spoke of shadow, after having 
spoken so wisely of light. 

In the treatise where he exposes the principles of Parmenides, 
Democritus, and the Italian Telesio,” he examines the important 
question of knowing if the sun and earth are two opposed principles. 
The affirmative appears hard to him, because of the immense disparity 
of forces that would not let the combat last a minute, whether one 
considers the guantum (in effect, there is some difference), or one 
considers the respective power. 

“It is incontestable,” he says, “that the action of the sun extends as 
far as the earth, but to know if that of the earth extends in its turn as 
far as the sun, this is what I dare not affirm too much. Indeed, among 
all the powers (virtutes) to which nature gives birth, there is not one 
that extends farther and that occupies more space than light and 
shadow: moreover, if the earth were transparent, the light of the sun 
would penetrate it from one end to the other, instead of the shadow of 
the earth not extending to the sun.”™ 


70 (Ibid., Bk. Il, no. xlvi, 8:177.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

1 [Ibid., Spedding, Ibid.] 

% This Telesio was a contemporary of Patrizi and one of the restorers of 
philosophy at the beginning of the century. His hate for Aristotle and the errors that 
he preserved from antiquity earned him this eulogy on the part of Bacon: For of 
Telesius himself I have a good opinion, and acknowledge him as a lover of truth, 
useful to the sciences, the reformer of certain opinions, and the first of the moderns. 
[L.] (Principles, 9:351.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:495.] 

(See [Girolamo] Tiraboschi, Storia della Letterura italiana, Venezia, 1796, 
Part. II, Bk. 0, no. xvi, 7:428.) 

% Now, it is certain that the sun’s force reaches the earth; but who will 
undertake to say that the earth’s force reaches the sun? For of all the virtues which 
nature produces, that of light and shade is emitted furthest, and spreads round in 
the widest circle. But the shade of the earth stops on this side of the sun, whereas 
the light of the sun, if the earth were transparent, would strike quite through the 
globe of the earth. (L.] (Principles, Works, 9:350. [Translation, Spedding, 5:493-4]) 
As we see, he attributes to shadows this marvellous diffusion of light, which 
radiates from some luminous centre in all directions. ~ Umbra autem terrae citra 
solem terminatur, cum lux solis, si terra diaphana esset, globum terrae transberare 
possit. Ibid.) [““But the shade of the earth stops on this side of the sun, whereas the 
light of the sun, if the earth were transparent, would strike quite through the globe 
of the earth.” Spedding, Ibid.] On this word citra [on this side], the translator says 
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The shadow of the illuminated body does not extend to the illumi- 
nator! No, not since FIAT LUX! [“Let there be light.” Genesis 1:3] was 
said has human ear heard anything equal. In vain does the official 
translator try to give this proposition a tolerable sense. To render to 
him all the justice that he merits, the French language has only one 
word, and to find this word in the Academy’s Dictionary, it is not 
necessary to advance beyond the third letter of the alphabet.” 


in a note “beyond, for commonly enough the shadow does not fall between the 
luminous body and that on which it falls; but he wants to say that the extremity of 
the earth’s shadow is carried to a lesser distance than that where the sun is from 
this planet.” (Des Principes et des Origines, etc., Oeuvres, 15:351n.) Beyond 
explains nothing; moreover on this side does not mean beyond. It is as if one said 
white, that is to say black. Again, how do we efface the power or activity of the 
shadow, and the formal doubt if the action of the earth extends to the sun? M. 
Lasalle will persuade us with difficulty that on this side of the sun means beyond 
the sun. 

4 [Maistre’s manuscript has the following marginal note at this point: "I was 
writing these lines when my family arrived. 24 November 1814, at 9 in the 
evening.” This would have been the first time Maistre had seen his wife and 
daughters since they had parted in Cagliari on 25 September 1802, over twelve 
years before.] 


CHAPTER TEN 


Experiments and 
Physical Explanations 


When an artisan proposes a new instrument, and especially when he 
proposes it with emphasis, it is first necessary to examine the machine 
itself, and then see what use he makes of it. 

We have subjected Bacon to a first examination, and it has been 
proven decisively that no one has ever imagined anything more false, 
more worthless, more ridiculous in all respects than his new instru- 
ment. 

Moreover, although the second examination has already been begun 
and even considerably furthered in the preceding chapters, let us 
nevertheless see in particular how he used his new instrument in 
physics properly speaking (for his great claims are in this area), so 
that even the blind, who obstinately believed in the excellence of the 
instrument, stay convinced that, even supposing the supposition real, 
there is no real connection between the talent of the constructor and 
that of the operator. 

I open his Works at random, and immediately they furnish me the 
citations that you are going to read. 

Is air, of its nature, hot or cold? This is the question that Bacon 
poses, and this question is among those that suffice to judge a man, 
since it could only be posed by someone who had not a single clear 
idea in his head. The response to such a question must necessarily be 
as ridiculous as the request. This is what we are going to See. 

“It may well be,” the restorer of science tells us, “matter of doubt 
what is the nature of air in itself with regard to heat and cold. For air 
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manifestly’ receives warmth from the influence of the heavenly 
bodies, and cold perhaps from the exhalations of the earth; and again 
in the middle region of the air, as it is called, (that is to say, following 
Bacon’s theory, at an equal distance from the heaven and the earth) 
from cold vapours and snow, which is held there in reserve for 
winter;” so that no opinion can be formed as to the nature of air from 
the examination of air that is at large and exposed.” 

The difficulty, it must be admitted, is terrible; however Bacon’s 
genius knows how to surmount it. It is necessary, he says, for the air 
to be confined in a vessel of such material as will not itself communi- 
cate warmth or cold to the air, by its own nature, nor readily admit the 
influence of the outer atmosphere.‘ Therefore take an earthen jar, fill 
it with air that is neither hot nor cold, that is to say that has had no 
communication either with the heaven, the earth, or the middle region 
— otherwise it would be suspect. Wrap it with many folds of leather to 
protect it from the outward air. After three or four days open it from 
underneath (why not from above?) and you will see how it is by 
applying a thermometer or even by putting your hand in. 

What is the origin of springs? Nothing is more simple. They come 
from air enclosed in cavities of the earth (of mountains especially) 
coagulated and condensed by the cold.° 

How is rock crystal formed? Again, nothing is more simple. Water, 
in circulating by chance in the bowels of the earth, finally comes, 
without too much knowing why, to certain deep and obscure cavities 
where it freezes miserably; in the end, however, when it has remained 
in that state a long time, without hope of heat, it accepts this state and 


' Any man who has climbed a mountain or ascended in a balloon knows 


something about it. 

2 [This last phrase in an ironic addition on Maistre’s part, since it appears 
neither in the Latin nor the English versions of Bacon’s text.] 

3 N.O., [Bk. I], no. xii, Works, 8:91. [Text translation, Spedding, 4:133-4] 

* (bid., 8:91.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:134.] 

5 Let the experiment therefore be made in an earthen jar wrapped round with 
many folds of leather to protect it from the outward air, and let the vessel remain 
tightly closed for three or four days; then open the vessel and test the degree of 
heat or cold by applying either the hand or a graduated glass. (Ibid.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 4:134.] These last words signify nothing, but this is not a drawback. 

® Dense, (Works, 9:50.) [“The origin of springs and fresh waters from the earth 
is supposed to be the coagulation and condensation of the air shut up in hollows of 
the earth; especially of mountains.” Spedding, 5:388.] 
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no longer wants to thaw: and this is what makes rock crystal.’ Such 
is the strength of habit! 

Why in years of pestilence are there so many flies, frogs, locusts, 
and other creatures of this kind? The cause is plain.® It is because 
these animals being engendered by putrefaction, once the air is 
corrupted, they abound everywhere. 

During the famous London plague, Bacon says, we saw toads in 
great number with tails at least two or three inches in length, whereas 
toads USUALLY have no tails at all,? which well proves the generative 
force of putrefaction, at least with respect to tails. 

Does air have weight? Not at all. For having weighed an inflated 
bladder, and having weighed it again after deflating it, and the two 
experiments have been made with the greatest exactitude, the two gave 
him the same weight.’ 

Why do dogs, alone among all the animals, appear to take pleasure 
in bad odours? The question is important, and it is too bad that Bacon 
did not accompany it with an engraved illustration. However the 
response is sharp and worthy of the subject: It is because, he says, 
there is somewhat in their sense of smell differing from the smell of 
other beasts.'' Here one sees legitimate induction and the method of 
exclusion shining, for it is very clear that any other explanation of the 
phenomenon would be false. 


7 If the cold be continued long, it [water] changes itself spontaneously and 


gladly to the density of ice, as in grottoes and caverns of some depth, it turns to 
crystal or some similar material, and never recovers its form. (N.O., Bk. II, no. 
xlviii, [Works], 8:183, and Dense, 9:51.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:217.] 

When one realizes that this gross dotard has been cited in our century by 
otherwise respectable physicists as an authority in physics, one understands what 
prejudices and the spirit of party can do. If passion were bent on it, it would put 
Chaulieu among the ranks of the Holy Fathers. 

8 (Sylva, Century VII. no. 737 [in fact, no. 736.]. Works, 1:500.) [‘“The cause 
is plain; for that those creatures being engendered of putrefaction, when they 
abound, shew a general disposition of the year, and constitution of the air, to 
diseases of putrefaction.” Spedding, 2:576.] — The same prognostic, Bacon adds, is 
drawn from the worms that are formed in acorns. (Ibid., p. 500.) [‘‘And the same 
prognostic ... if you find worms in oak-apples.” Spedding, Ibid.] I do not believe 
that there are in the three kingdoms of nature a sole being on which this man did 
not commit a blunder. 

° (Ibid., Century VIL, no. 691, [Works], 1:477.) This great truth, that toads 
usually do not have tails, must be noted, for you will not find other truths in all that 
Bacon wrote on natural history. 

© By careful trial. (Dense, Works, 9:13.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:351.] 

"Sylva, Century IX, no. 835, Works, 2:11. [Bacon’s English, Spedding, 2:611.] 
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I just now went into ecstasies on the importance of the question that 
T have just recalled; however that which followed is no less exciting, 
and the solution leaves nothing to be desired. 

Why do the faeces of all animals exude a disagreeable odour? “The 
cause is MANIFEST; for that the body itself rejected them, much more 
the spirits.”'* Thus fetidness, in this case, is no other than a kind of 
physical sadness that seizes these materials at the moment where they 
see themselves excluded by the body itself. In effect, this kind of 
rejection is mortifying. 

The torch of analogy leads me to another question of the same 
order, which is to know why a perfume, placed near a latrine, 
evaporates less and conserves its odour longer than any other place? 
Here, legitimate induction again comes to our assistance, and we learn 
that perfume contracts itself there for fear of cheapening itself and 
mingling with dishonest miasmas."* 

How does it happen that when a rainbow seems to touch the earth, 
it exhales a sweet smell? (As everyone knows.) It is because the sweet 
dew that falls from the rainbow excites the emission of odours among 
the fragrant bodies that it showers. A hot shower produces a little of 
the same effect, but no shower is as sweet as that of the rainbow, 
wherever it falls." 

Why do simple wood arrows, launched from an engine, enter more 
deeply into wood than those armed with iron points? 

LET THE EARTH BE SILENT AND LISTEN TO HIM SPEAK! 

It is because of the affinity that exists between wood and wood, 
though it was hidden in this substance.'° 


2 Ibid. 

9 It is ... said that perfumes retain their scent longer when placed near sinks 
and foul smelling places, because they refuse to come out and mingle with the 
stenches. (N.O., Bk. II, no. xlviii, Works, 8:190.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:223.] 

4 Sylva, loc. cit. Century IX, no. 832. [“The cause is, for that this happeneth 
but in certain matters which have in themselves some sweetness; which the gentle 
dew of the rainbow doth draw forth; and the like do soft showers; for they also 
make the grounds sweet.” Spedding, 2:609.] — A rainbow considered as a material 
reality, the same for all spectators! Hung in the sky like bow is hung on a nail! ~ 
This is not all: A rainbow that contains and lets fall a shower! And in consequence, 
a perpendicular rainbow! These ideas would dishonour a savage. [The printed text 
has Ces idées seraient dignes d’un savage (These ideas would be worthy of a sav- 
age).] 

5 On account of the similarity of substance between the two pieces of wood, 
although this property had previously been latent in the wood. (N.O., Bk. II, no. 
xXV, 8:122.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:161] — /t is the mania of philosophers, 
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Why do cupping-glasses draw flesh? “Common folk believe that the 
air is rarefied in the interior of these vases, but it is quite the contrary; 
it is condensed there and takes less space (no doubt it crowds into a 
little comer). Then flesh elevates itself in the cupping-glass in virtue 
of a following motion.”"® 

Is water compressible? Undoubtedly it is, and it is even so to a 
considerable extent. We must hear Bacon himself explain to us how 
he worked to assure himself of this. 

“T had a hollow globe of lead made, which I filled with water by a 
hole I had made in it, and then soldered up the hole with metal.’” I 
then flattened the globe with a heavy hammer. And when the 
hammering had no more effect in making the water shrink, I made use 
of a press. When this flattening had diminished the capacity of the 
globe by about an eighth part, the water exuded from many parts of 
the solid metal, like a fine dew.”"® 


Rousseau said in La Nouvelle Héloise, to deny what is, and to explain what is not. 
With respect to other philosophers the sickness is accidental, but with Bacon it is 
continuous. One does not surprise this man in a single feverless moment. — 
Moreover, we don’t know where Bacon picked up such fine tales. As the author 
never indicated where he got all his fables, says his translator, we can not draw on 
other little tales to elucidate his. (Sylva, no. 646, Oeuvres, 8:437n1.) 

‘© [N.O., Bk. IL, no. 1. (Works, 8:12.] “They imagine that the rarified air 
escapes, and that its quantity being thereby diminished, the water or flesh, comes 
up into its place by the Motion of Connection.” Spedding, 4:235.] This citation is 
very important. First one sees what Bacon knew about things even where excessive 
kindness accorded him a certain knowledge, and one sees there moreover Bacon’s 
general character, which always believes it has found an explanation when it has 
invented a word. This is a FOLLOWING motion, he says, or a motion of PLACE, as he 
had said previously with respect to perfume, this is a motion of FLIGHT, in good 
faith believing himself to have said something. 

7 Elsewhere he had said: I stopped it up with melted lead (I would have 
wanted to see this operation); here he says simply with metal, as I remember. 
Perhaps he stopped it with paper, who knows? For the rest, the expression ad 
octavam quasi diminuta, in the literal sense means reduced to the eighth part. 
However we credit nothing to Bacon, he is rich enough. (N.O., [Bk. II], no. xlv, 
Works, 8:175 [Spedding, 4:209], and Dense, Works, 9:57. [Spedding, 5:395.}) 

‘8 [Ibid.] Vols. 8 and 9, loc. cit. [“I had a leaden globe made, with very thick 
sides, and a small hole at the top. This globe I filled with water, and then soldered 
up the hole (as I remember) with metal. I then forcibly compressed the globe at the 
two opposite sides, first with hammers and afterwards with a powerful pressing 
machine. Now when this flattening had diminished the capacity of the globe by 
about an eighth part, the water, which had borne so much condensation, would bear 
no more; the water admitted of no greater condensation; but on being further 
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I do not have the time to verify if, as his translator claims (Oeuvres, 
6:91), he described the famous experiment of the Academy del 
Cimento, or if, which is infinitely more likely, he had heard it spoken 
of and appropriated it to himself by repeating it in his way. However 
any one can be convinced by an attentive reading of all his philosophi- 
cal Works that his hand, as heavy as his intelligence, was absolutely 
incapable of any of these operations, which require a certain finesse 
of manipulation.’® However let us return to his discoveries. 

Bacon explained everything with certain spirits that he saw 
everywhere and that he imagined in order to put words in place of 
things. M. de Luc has since changed his spirits into weightless fluids, 
and he has not failed to present his hero as the father of pneumatic 
physics. M. Lasalle is more severe and more frank: “Nothing is more 
convenient,” he says, “than to give the appearance of explaining 
effects of which one really does not know the cause than by supposing 
in the interior of bodies certain very subtle, invisible, impalpable 
fluids, immune from all criticism, and of which one can say little good 
or bad because one does not know what it is.””° 

By means of these spirits, there is nothing that one cannot explain 
without the least difficulty. One asks, for example, why a snake being 
cut into three or four pieces, each of these sections can still wriggle 
for some time, while a man, wounded in a noble part, expires 
immediately? The answer will not be lacking: It is because the spirits 
being spread in the snake all along its body, each section conserves 
enough of them to move; while in man all the spirits are in the head, 
etc.” 


squeezed and compressed it exuded from many parts of the solid metal, like a small 
shower.” Spedding, 5:395.] 

The translator made this observation more than once and any reader can 
convince himself of it by paging through the Chancellor’s Works. The (proposed) 
construction, says M. Lasalle with respect to nagivation, is so crude and so little 
thought out that it does not even merit being examined. (Histoire des Vents, 
Oeuvres, 11:204.) Elsewhere he is ashamed and formally asks pardon for his author, 
at the place where the latter tells us gravely that he had very well represented with 
iron wire the movement of all the celestial bodies IN SPIRAL LINES. (N.O., Bk. II, no. 
Xxxvi, Works, vol. 8; Oeuvres, 5:345.) [“For I once had a machine made with iron 
wires to represent it” (motion in spiral lines). Spedding, 4:184.] There are I don’t 
know how many other examples of the same kind. 

20 Sylva, Century VII, Oeuvres, 9:226. 

2! Tbid. Century IV, no. 400, Oeuvres, 8:142-3. [Spedding, 2:474.] 
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We know that in man one effect of tickling is laughter; but what is 
the cause of this laughter? Jt must be attributed to the sudden emission 
of spirits following that of air from the lungs.” 

Paper rips because it contains few spirits, while parchment lets 
itself be stretched because it contains many. 

Hardness is caused by a dearth of spirits, and softness, on the 
contrary, is the effect of an abundance of spirits.” 

Bodies can be melted when they are rich in very expansible spirits, 
or in spirits very constricted in the interior and that seem to be 
pleased there. 

On the contrary, the too easy emission of spirits is opposed to 
fusibility.” 

We see objects better with one eye than with two, because when we 
close one eye, the visual spirits accumulate in the other. 

The short-sighted person needs little light, and sees close objects 
better, because in him the visual spirits being less dense, they are 
dissipated by too great a light; with the far-sighted person, on the 
contrary, the visual spirits only unite when an object is placed at a 
certain distance.” 

The cause of putrefaction is the action of spirits.” 

Finally, spirits do everything in the human body.” 

To obtain clear ideas on the distribution of spirits, here is the 
experiment that Bacon proposes. 

Take a bottle of fresh beer securely bottled; surround it with hot 
coals up to the neck, and leave it there for ten days, renewing the 
coals each day.™ 

Sometimes, in reading what Bacon wrote on physics, one is tempted 
to believe that his head was not always sane, or that the mania that he 
had to be at the same time writer and chancellor, and which made him 
at the same time a bad writer and a bad chancellor, this mania, I say, 
which divided his time between two states, led him to write while 


Ibid., Century VI, no. 766, Oeuvres, 9:98. 
Ibid., Century IX, nos. 840 and 843. [Spedding, 2:615-17.] 
Ibid., no. 839. [Spedding, 2:614-15.] 
Ibid., nos. 869-870. [Spedding, 2:628-9.] M. Lasalle, in translating this 
enormity, believes himself obliged in conscience to tell us that at this time 
Descartes and Newton had not appeared. (Ibid., [Oeuvres], 9:280n). — The able 
translator mocks us a bit. 

© Ibid., no. 835, [9:212]. [Spedding, 2:611~12.] 

” Histoire de la Vie et de la Mort, (Oeuvres, 10:216.) 

% From all appearances, the bottle will burst and will put out the eyes of the 
observer. (M. Lasalle’s note, [Sylva], Century IV., Oeuvres, 8:9.) 
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sleeping and without knowing anything of what he wrote. Otherwise 
how can we explain what you are going to read? 

It would be necessary to make wheat more than an annual. Forget 
this first foolishness, which is quite typical of him; but what can we 
say of what follows? He recalls the maxim that everything that retards 
growth contributes to duration, and from this he tells us that therefore 
one should make wheat grow in the shade in an environment of 
planks.” 

“The cause of cold is the absence of heat, and the necessary 
consequence of the expulsion of heat is to let the body from which 
heat has been expelled freeze.” 

“One cries in sorrow, because the brain, distorted in convulsion, 
lets tears escape.””! 

“Sweats are curative because they chase out diseased matters; but 
one must except pneumonia, because in this illness sweat does not 
chase out.”?? 

“Mildew [of corn], which, out of the question, cometh by closeness 
of air.”* 

“Why does the salamander extinguish fire? Because it is endowed 
with an extinctive faculty whose natural effect is to put out fire.”™ 


® Sylva, Ibid., Century VI. 

» Ibid., no. 74, [Oeuvres], 8:208. (“The sixth cause of cold is the chasing and 
driving away of spirits ... for the banishing of the heat must needs leave any body 
cold.” Spedding, 2:371.] — A sublime discovery! (L. Lasalle, ibid., Century I.) 

31 Sylva, Century VIII, no. 714, Oeuvres, 9:20. [Tears are caused by a 
contraction of the spirits of the brain; which contraction by consequence astringeth 
the moisture of the brain, and thereby sendeth tears into the eyes.” Spedding, 
2:568.] — Here, as in a hundred other places, the translator loses patience, and adds: 
like one squeezes water from a cloth: an explanation which is just right for sending 
back to the washerwomen for whom it is worthy. (Ibid., note.) 

2 Tbid., no. 711. (Spedding, 2:566-7. Maistre is probably citing the French 
translation.] 

3 Tbid., Vol. 8 of the translation, Century VI, no. 669. [Spedding 2:546.] This 
is very well; however I would rather say @ too mildewy air. 

4 The other is some ... quenching virtue in the body of that creature, which 
choketh the fire. [Translation, Spedding, 2:626.] I had firmly believed that Bacon 
had never been read by any of the great men of the seventeenth century; now I 
presume that he had been read only by the person for whom he could have been 
useful. (See [Sylva], Century IX, no. 859 [In fact, no. 860.], Oeuvres, 9:265.) - M. 
Lasalle adds: As our author would have had an explicative faculty if he had shown 
us clearly the reason for this! (Ibid.) [Maistre’s reference to the “person for whom 
he could have been useful” is probably to Moliére, who in Le Malade imaginaire 
has a character speak of the “‘prolific virtue ... proper to beget, and procreate well- 
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“Why are terrestrial animals generally larger than birds?” (A fine 
question, as we see, and quite similar to this one: Why are horses 
larger than dogs?) Bacon responds: Because, the stay of terrestrial 
animals in the womb being longer than that of birds in the egg, they 
have more time to be formed.® 

And what can we say to the proposition to mount the sails of ships 
on four pieces of wood, like pictures or stamps, to pinch the wind 
better?*® . 

And to that of stopping the fermentation of beer or the curdling of 
milk by the sole force of the imagination, to test this power?” 

And to that of cutting the tail or the paw of an animal to see if, in 
the measure that the cut part rots, festering occurs in the remaining 
part, and if healing be prevented? 

Again I ask how it is possible that a man who was awake and in 
possession of the most ordinary good sense, could retail such 
asininities? 

There are a thousand proofs in his works that he often wrote by 
pure mechanical habit, to exercise his fingers, and without knowing 
what he was writing. In his History of Henry VII, he says: On the 27th 
of December the King attended Christmas celebrations, to which the 
translator says in a note: Apparently the king made them begin over 
again. This history is quite full of little mistakes of this kind. 
Elsewhere he says, speaking generally of all the Chancellor’s Works: 
I have straightened out more than two thousand equivocations.” 


conditioned children.”] 

35 Ibid., no. 852 [Spedding, 2:622, no. 853.]. -— bene, bene respondere [That's 
a fine answer]. 

% Histoire des Vents, (“The Motion of Winds in the Sails of Ships. Major 
Observations”], no. 9, Oeuvres, 11:205. [“Nor do I know what advantage there 
might be in having a sail within a sail; that is, in inserting in the middle of a large 
sail a kind of purse, not altogether slack of simple canvass, but with ribs of wood, 
so as to catch the wind in the middle of the sail and draw it to a point.” Spedding, 
5:184-5.] God preserve us, oh reader, from taking a journey in a vessel whose sails 
are the invention of a chancellor, to plead before a tribunal with sailors on the 
bench, and in general, to listen to a doctor wanting to speak about what he does 
not know, and from imitating a worker wanting to follow a trade he does not know. 
(Lasalle’s note (Ibid.) on the words cum costis ex ligno. Vol. 8 of the text.) 

7 Sylva, Century X, no. 988, Oeuvres, 9:476. Vol. I of the text, no. 992. 
[Spedding, 2:669.] 

%  Tbid., no. 991, 9:479. Vol. 1 of the text, no. 995. [Spedding, Ibid.] 

%® Histoire de Henri VII, Oeuvres, 13:280n1. 

“© Sylva, Century X, no. 951, Oeuvres, 9:439. 
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Again M. Lasalle says, “Bacon gave to study the same time that he 
gave to business: burdened with a great office, he remained riveted to 
his books and let everything go.”*' I do not at all believe that he let 
everything go with respect to business, for in that case he could have 
written well and wisely. I believe, on the contrary, that wanting to 
hang on to everything, he let everything escape him, that with him 
study took him away from business, but that business took him away 
from study even more.*” His profound ignorance in all the branches 
of natural science does not suffice to explain his blunders, nor 
especially the vices of his philosophical style, which resembles 
nothing else. With each line we see that he did not have the time to 
think or to make corrections. Often enough his translator exclaims: 
What gibberish! What double and triple gibberish! — As much as the 
author is prodigal of words in his preambles and his nomenclatures, 
as much is he miserly when it would be good to explain things a little 
more. It may happen that the reader will not understand Bacon any 
better than the translator understands him, or that Bacon understood 
himself. - When one does not have clear ideas, the proper term 
escapes, and one grasps at metaphors and the physicist becomes the 
rhetorician. — I do not have the art of composing a clear and 
reasonable phrase to translate faithfully a blunder interlaced with a 
double equivocation. — To what good is all this jargon, all this 
charlatanism, again to be self deceived in the end? Etc., etc.” 

Bacon often wrote with such carelessness that one has to burst out 
laughing on reading him. One can, he says for example, know the 
quality of a piece of wood by speaking to one of its extremities and 
applying one’s ear to the other.“* Certainly Bacon knew very well 
that it would be difficult enough at the same time to apply one’s 
mouth to one extremity of a beam and one’s ear to the other; but while 
he was writing these lines perhaps two lawyers were talking to him of 
business, and thirty other people were waiting in his antechamber. 
Otherwise, it would be necessary to suppose that he had lost his mind. 


Sermones fideles (Essays and Councils), ch. xlvi, Oeuvres, 12:432n. 
Bodley called him ...[The footnote in Maistre’s manuscript is incomplete.] 
® See Oeuvres, 9:144; 6:56; 5:201; 9:439; and 11:35, etc. 

Sylva, Century VI, no. 658, Oeuvres, 8:452. [‘it is a good trial to try it by 
speaking at one end, and laying the ear at the other.” Spedding, 2:543.] On which 
the translator writes his pretty note: J suspect that to make this experiment, there 
had better be two, for it seems to me that if one put one’s mouth at one end of a 
piece of wood thirty feet long, and one’s ear to the other end, one would not hear 
well. (Ibid.) 
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The same reflection arises in reading the problems that this strange 
head proposed to itself: That one inquire,** he says, if two perfectly 
equal weights being put in equilibrium in a balance, and one of the 
arms being elongated, it will incline to the side by that reason 
alone.*® Again, was he awake? 

After having made a proper bow of admiration to such a fine 
question, it remains for us, however, to respond to the following ones. 

Is the moon solid or airy?” 

Do clouds sometimes have the density of air?“ 

Why [do] they [the heavens] turn around on poles placed near the 
Bears, rather than about Orion, or any other part of the heaven?” 

A last and obvious proof of Bacon’s incredible ignorance is drawn 
from the way he uses technical or scientific terms. Naturally these 
words had to come to his ears in an already well informed century; but 
as he did not understand them, he never failed to use them in a way 
contrary to their sense or to substitute false words for them. 

Thus, he takes growth for expansion, nerves for muscles, zodiac for 
ecliptic, spiral for screw, absolute weight for relative weight, mirrors 
for lenses, stars for planets, similar figures for equal figures, lateral 


45 Inquiratur. This legislative formula is exquisite. 


Inquire ... if one arm of the beam be longer than the other (though both are 
of the same weight), does this OF ITSELF incline the scale? [De Aug., Works, 8:266. 
Translation, Spedding, 4:426.) M. Lasalle writes under this magnificent 
INQUIRATUR: See especially if a whale weighs more than a gudgeon. (Translator’s 
note.) (De Aug. Bk. V, ch. iii, Oeuvres, 2:301.) 

47 Let us inquire whether it [the moon] be rare, consisting of flame or air ... or 
dense and solid. (N.O., Bk. II, no. xxxvi, Oeuvres, 5:356.) [Translation, Spedding, 
4:186.] 

“  Ybid., 5:358. What a clear idea of the specific weights of air, vapours, etc.! 
What a founder of pneumatic physics and of modern meteorology! 

“ (Ibid., Bk. II, no. xxxvi [no. xlviii, in fact], “fourteenth motion,” Works, 
8:194.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:227.] M. Lasalle translates around the Bear. 
We see that he did not understand Bacon’s ineffable blunder. As the latter intended 
to say arctic pole and antarctic pole, and moreover since he knew that the word 
arctos, in Greek, means bear, he believed that the word antarctic signified opposed 
bear or contra-Bear, that is to say the great and the little Bear being separated from 
one another by 180 degrees, and that the axis of the earth passed from one part and 
the other of these two animals, otherwise he would have said pole instead of poles, 
and he would never have been able to believe that the two poles of a sphere (he 
should have said axis) passed near the two points that touched each other. As to 
what the translator says: “It would have been necessary to say why the terrestrial 
axis is directed rather towards the Bear, etc.,” he is right, but Bacon, who 
understood nothing clearly, expressed himself as he thought. 


46 
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motion for horizontal motion, pole for axis, etc., etc.’ He says fiery 
wind instead of explosion; he uses the expression visual cone in the 
most ridiculous way, etc., etc. In short, never did more vicious 
language more manifestly attest falsity of thoughts. 

His observations are no less curious than his explanations. We 
observe, he says, that large wicks consume more oil than small 
ones.*! 

We have also observed that the wind possesses a drying power. We 
See that roads, after having been soaked by the rain, are afterwards 
dried by the air. 

This is proved again by linen that one dampens to wash (already in 
Bacon’s time) and that afterwards dries in the air.” 

Has anyone every imagined anything more interesting and more 
profound? We certainly recognize the father of physics. 

The noise of an artillery piece makes itself heard at a distance of 
twenty miles, and arrives there in an hour.” 

A Turkish arrow pierces a blade of brass two inches thick; and 
when the point is only sharpened wood, it pierces a plank eight inches 
thick. 

The most absurd stories, even those which seem uniquely destined 
for the amusement of shopkeepers, are never below Bacon. 


That [the] donkey’s skin® be told him, 
He takes great pleasure in it” 


50 [Manuscript note: “Sublime découverte! s’écrie ici le Traducteur.” (Here the 


translator exclaims Sublime discovery.) Histoire de la Vie et le Mort, Oeuvres, 
10:58.) 

5! Tbid. [This note, which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, does not appear in 
the printed editions.] 

2 See Oeuvres, 8:298 and 521; 15:207; Vol. 5 of the translation, Vol. 8 of the 
text, N.O., Bk. Il, no. xxxvi; Oeuvres, 15:307; 6:266 and 9; 7:265; 9:161 and 277; 
and Histoire des Vents, “Provisional Rules respecting the Winds,” no. 7, [Oeuvres], 
11:331. 

3 Jt arrives there in 89 seconds ... which is a little different. (M. Lasalle, Sylva, 
Oeuvres, 7:378n1.) 

* Read two lines. M. Lasalle. (Ibid., Century VII, no. 704. Oeuvres, 9:5. 
[Spedding, 2:564, no. 704.] 

> Read eight lines. M. Lasalle. (Ibid.), Century VIII. — Pretty corrections! 

5% [Peau d’dne (Donkey’s Skin) is a verse fairy tale by Charles Perrault.] 

*” M. Lasalle again recognizes a great truth. Bacon, he says, always enters 
popular traditions in his collections. (Histoire des Vents, Chapter on the “Pronostics 
of Winds,” no. 17, Oeuvres, 9:221.) [Spedding, 5:188.] 
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“They assure us,” he says, “that the heart of an ape applied on the 
nape of the neck or the head helpeth the wit.” Certainly we do not 
exaggerate is saying that a philosopher would dishonour himself by 
this single citation, even if he only cited it to refute it, because there 
is a true dishonour in refuting certain things. So what do we say of 
Bacon, who adds tranquilly: Jt may be the heart of a man would do 
more, but that is more against men’s minds to use it; except it be in 
such as wear the relics of saints.™ 

If Bacon found a predecessor on his route, he pillaged him without 
naming him; often he even perverted him and used his authority to 
talk nonsense. He had read, for example, in Plutarch, “that, according 
to Aristotle, wounds made with brass arms are less painful and heal 
more easily than those made with iron, in as much as brass possesses 
a certain medicinal virtue that it leaves in the wound.” Bacon, who 
believes everything, except perhaps what must be believed, did not 
hesitate an instant on the truth of the matter, and immediately he goes 
from this to propose to us to make all surgical instruments of brass.© 
Excellent advice, as we see, and so useful for humanity! 

To throw an obliging cloud over this shameful pile of extrava- 
gances, the kind translator suggests to us that, fo excuse Bacon it 
suffices to see him surrounded by scholastics and prejudices. We must 
know that if we had lived in the same century we would have been 
even more deceived than him.*' However this reasoning does not get 
better by repetition. If Bacon was surrounded by scholastics and 
prejudices it was assuredly his own fault; it was up to him to surround 
himself with scholars and excellent books. Without leaving his island, 
two contemporaries, I want to say the illustrious religious of his name 
and Sacrobosco sufficed for him to learn that in the thirteenth century 
they were a thousand times more advanced than him in the sciences, 
and that he was not even in a state to understand what these two men 
knew. It would be superfluous to speak of the great men of all kinds 


% [Text, Spedding, 3:665.] What sixteenth-century lackey would have been 
more foolish and more rude at the same time? 

M. Lasalle had the extreme goodness to translate, but this horrible recipe 
was too repugnant for humanity. Why attribute these words of indignation to Bacon, 
who said with the most evident composure: But that it is more against men’s mind 
to use it. (See Sylva, Century X, no. 978 of the text, no. 974 of the translation. 
Oeuvres, 9:462.) 

® Plutarch, Propos de table. III, 10, Amyot’s translation. Cussac, 1801, 
18:166-7, 

© Sylva, Century VIII, Vol. 9 of the translation, no. 787. [Spedding, 2:595.] 

S N.O., no. xxxvi, Oeuvres, 5:345, 
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who were the predecessors or contemporaries of Bacon. Having 
treated this point elsewhere,” I will not return to it again. It suffices 
to observe that the history of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is 
well known, and anyone who has reflected sufficiently® on the kind 
of intellectual explosion that marked that great epoch could never have 
a more foolish idea than that of attributing the later and most brilliant 
results of this immense movement to a single man, and especially to 
a man like Bacon. 

In vain the able translator, to sustain a bogus reputation, tells us 
again, that a work, even when it does not contain a single ... truth, 
would no less have fulfilled its goal, if this goal was truly not even the 
discovery of the truth, but only the method that must be followed to 
discover it.“ This is always the same sophism to which we never 
cease to oppose the same doctrine. Never was a truth discovered in 
virtue of a method, and never will a man who is a stranger to an art 
give efficacious rules for advancement in this art. The one who said: 
Vice cotis, etc.,° was a great poet; this is what I observe even 
without admitting that one can teach or learn to make great verses. 

The upright and luminous mind of the translator could leave him no 
illusions on the absolute nullity of his author; but as he had to 
complete his enterprise, he set about it in another way. 

“Bacon’s reasonings,” he says, “are almost always extremely weak 
(the admission is precious); but he unceasingly makes compari- 
sons,”°° 

So what does M. Lasalle want to say? Is it perchance that compari- 
sons are not reasonings? This is precisely as if he had said: His 
reasonings are almost always extremely weak; but he unceasingly 
makes comparisons, almost always extremely weak. 

What is curious is that Bacon, always ridiculous, is never more so 
than in his comparisons. Here are some examples: 


2 [The phrase from Maistre’s manuscript, “Ce point ayant été suffisamment 


éclairci,” is replaced in the printed editions by “jai traité ailleurs ce point” (I have 
treated this point elsewhere).] 

8 [Maistre’s manuscript has “suffisamment” but the word is omitted in the 
printed editions.) 

“ Histoire de la Vie et de la Mort, Oeuvres, 10:32n. 

& (Literally, “Instead of a stone,” which seems meaningless without a context.] 

© Histoire des Vents, Oeuvres, 11:24n1. 
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“As the eye perceives objects, IN THE SAME WAY the mirror makes 
them be perceived.”” 

“As the ear hears, in the same way the echo makes itself heard.” 

“If one holds one’s breath, it subsequently goes out with more 
force; THUS to throw a stone farther, it is necessary to hold the arm 
back.” 

“As in great droughts, when the earth splits, we see coming out of 
dry and sandy places a great quantity of water, which is a thick body; 
THUS® and for all the more reason this must likewise happen to the 
air, which is a subtle body; and this air that escapes from the interior 
of the earth split by drought is a principal cause of the winds.””° 

“As certain waters flow from elevated places, while others come 
from the bowels of the earth, IN THE SAME WAY certain winds 
precipitate from the higher region of the atmosphere, while others leak 
out from the interior of the globe.””! 

And if we want to know the cause of this /eakage, another no less 
luminous comparison will make us sense it: 

“When the microcosm or the little world, or man finally, to speak 
quite simply, is subject, when he has eaten beans or other flatulent 
foods, to the production in his interior storms that escape with noise, 
IN THE SAME WAY the great world or the earth, when it is poorly 
disposed, is subject to let loose tempests by subterranean passages, the 
work of drought; and such is the origin of lower winds, that is to say 
all those that do not fall from the clouds.”” 


% A mirror resembles a pupil precisely as a wall resembles a window. — How 
weak and superficial these two analogies, by which he lets himself be dazzled. 
(Translator’s note, Oeuvres, 5:265 [faulty reference], Works, 7:425.) 

® Sylva, Century VI, no. 699, Oeuvres, 8:522-3. [Spedding, 2:561.] 

® AINSI, which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is omitted in the printed text.] 

% History of the Winds, [Works], 8:294. [‘In great droughts and in the middle 
of summer, when the earth is more full of cracks, great bodies of water are 
observed to burst forth in dry and sandy places. And if water (which is a gross 
body) does this seldom; air (which is a thin and rarified body) will probably do it 
oftener.” Spedding, 5:160.] 

" Tbid., Oeuvres, 11:254, 

” This sublime analogy does not even belong to Bacon; it was common in the 
time of Seneca, who said in a half serious, half joking tone: / can neither admit it 
nor pass over it in silence. He added then, with the liberty of his language: Bene 
nobiscum agitur quod semper excoguit natura; alioguin immundius aliquid 
timeremus. (Investigations in Natural Philosophy 5.4.) [It is lucky for us that 
nature always digests thoroughly what she consumes, otherwise we might fear a 
more offensive atmosphere.” Trans. Thomas H. Corcoran, Loeb Classical Library, 
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This is how fortunate Bacon is with his comparisons; if none are 
less ridiculous, none are less false. After so many fine things to which 
M. Lasalle cannot, as we have seen, refuse to give proper names from 
time to time, he however believes himself bound, in his role as 
translator, to make one last effort in favour of his author, and with this 
laudable intention he produces the following reasoning: 

“Did not Racine create these four verses in his tragedy La 
Thébaide:” 


L’intérét du public agit peu sur son dme, 

Et amour du pays nous cache une autre flamme; 
Je le sais; Mais Créon, j’en abhorre le cours, 

Et vous feriez bien mieux de la cacher toujours.” 


“Well! These four verses in a tragedy are like one of our author’s 
explanations in a work of physics, and these two authors are no less 
great men.””® 

There is no doubt that these four bad verses, a slip of human 
weakness, do not alter the glory of the inimitable poet who created 
beautiful and sublime verses by the thousands; as this verse by Jean- 
Baptiste Rousseau: Vierge non encor née en qui tout doit renaitre’® 
(a verse which one cannot pronounce without making a horrible 
grimace) does not in the least harm the odes and songs of this 
celebrated poet. However an absurdity added to a hundred thousand 
others reinforces them as it is reinforced by them. Nothing pleads 
mercy for Bacon; nothing can excuse him for having written, with the 
pretensions of a legislator, entire volumes on things about which he 
had not the least idea. In any case, I do not complain about his errors, 
for his errors are his better part. I only bear a grudge against his 
nullity and his extravagances.” 


1972.] Bacon leaves the joking aside, and takes up the principal idea, which he 
gives us as his own without naming Seneca. This was a truth of the cave for which 
he wanted to get all the honour. 
[The manuscript does not give the name of Racine’s tragedy.] 
™ [Act I, Scene V, 279-283. 
“Public interest acts little on his soul, 
And love of country conceals another flame for us; 
I know it; But Créon, I abhor the course, 
And you will do better to conceal it always.”] 
73 Histoire des Vents, Oeuvres, 11:208n. 
76 [Virgin not yet born in which all must be reborn.] 
{In Maistre’s manuscript, the last three sentences have a line through them, 
as though they were to be struck out.] 


tu 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Meteorology 


Bacon having been extravagantly praised for his meteorological ideas, 
this is a topic that must be examined with particular attention. 

He starts out from the old and trivial idea of the reciprocal trans- 
formation of water into air and of air into water. 

However nowhere does he say in explicit terms that water is 
changed into vapour (at least I do not remember having read this in 
express terms); he says only that it sends vapours, which is not the 
same thing. 

The earth properly speaking sends off exhalations, and although 
this last word is commonly taken as a synonym for vapours, yet he 
only applies it to fluids emanating from the earth, reserving the term 
vapours for those emanating from water.' 

The two fluids are the nearly common matter of rain and winds;* 
he does not say of the rain and of the air, but of the rain and the 
winds, which must be noticed. 

This common matter is thus indifferent. It can become wind or rain, 
and here the difference is found in the effect: for on the cause that 
determines one or the other transformation, he remains silent. 


| “By the word vapours Bacon designates aqueous emanations, and by the 


word exhalations oily emanations or dry emanations.” (M. Lasalle’s note, Histoire 
des Vents, Oeuvres, 11:261n.) 

2 Since rain and winds are made of nearly the same matter. [L.] (Winds, 
Prognostics of Winds, Works, 8:330.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:194.] Two pages 
later he says: Both vapours and exhalations are the matter of winds. [L.] (bid., 
Imitation of Winds, 8:332.) [Spedding, 5:198.] — M. Lasalle translates: Vapours as 
well as exhalations can be the first matter of winds. Why this inexactitude of can 
be instead of are? (Oeuvres, 11:261.) He even says: This is what Bacon asks of me. 
So give us Bacon such as he is, not as you try to remake him. 
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The formation of wind is always preceded by a condensation of air, 
and the cause of this condensation is the new air that enters into the 
old? 

The condensation of air also precedes rain, but it condenses even 
more in the rain, while it enlarges in winds.‘ 

Exhalations never form rain, but an infinity of winds are produced 
by vapours. 

Wind is only moving air; and he speaks with utmost scorn of the 
vulgar (PLEBEI), who seem to regard the wind as a particular kind of 
body subsisting in itself, which, giving an impulsion to air, chases it 
before it.° 


3 M. Lasalle translates: The air newly formed and added to the pre-existing air. 


(Ibid., 11:258.) [Lasalle’s actual translation reads: “Une trés petite quantité d’air 
nouveau, ajouté a lair préexistant” (A very small quantity of new air, added to the 
pre-existing air).] This translation is not exact: Bacon says: Ex aere noviter facto 
intra veterem recepto. (Works, 8:330.), that is to say the new air enters and is 
incorporated into the old, otherwise there would have to be addition, but not 
condensation of air. It remains to be known how air is condensed by the simple 
creation of new air, as if there was not room in space. [The following sentence is 
struck out in Maistre’s manuscript: “Mais Bacon ni se comprenant jamais lui-méme, 
nous sommes parfaitement dispenser de le comprendre.” (But Bacon never 
understanding himself, we are quite dispensed from understanding him.)] 

“ When Bacon says: Aér contrahitur in pluvia [Sed aér in pluvia postea 
contrabiter magis.] (bid., 8:330), this means The air is condensed in becoming 
rain, for in his sublime conceptions, water was only thick air, or air condensed to 
a certain point. He adds: But in the formation of winds it is dilated and expands in 
volume (exerescit). Thus presently he will tell us that wind is only air in motion; 
now wind is dilated air, and he just told us that wind is transformed vapour. More- 
over, as the wind is only air put in motion, it follows that in the formation of winds 
air is changed into air, which is very curious. 

5 [“Men talk as if the wind were a body of itself, which of its own force drove 
and impelled the air before it.” Spedding, 5:174.] Bacon, following his custom, 
never fails to run headlong into the ridiculousness for which he reproaches others. 
M. Lasalle rightly says on this point: J know a philosopher who talks nonsense 
himself in criticizing philosophers who talk nonsense. What does this title mean: Of 
the motion of the winds? (De Motu Ventorum [The Motions of Winds], Winds, 
Works, 8:309.) Since the wind, according to Bacon, is only moving air, one might 
as well have entitled the chapter: Of the motion of air in motion. (Oeuvres, 
11:156.) [Maistre has paraphrased this citation.] One could cite several examples 
of this kind. 
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Winds have three local origins: for, either they come from the earth 
as fountains (scaturiunt) or they are precipitated from on high, or they 
are formed HERE in the mass of the air.° 

The first are winds ready formed, to which nothing is lacking.’ 

The second are formed by the clouds in the highest regions (in 
sublimi); but in this case three things can happen: for sometimes the 
wind is produced by an already formed cloud that dissipates entirely, 
all the cloud being changed into wind; sometimes it divides, part into 
rain and part into wind; sometimes it is torn up, and the wind escapes 
(by a hole) as in a storm.’ 

The third, that is to say those of HERE, are formed by waters and 
rarefied and resolute vapours. The air which results, being joined to 
former air, can no longer be confined in the same space; it therefore 
swells, and rolls onward, and occupies a larger place." 

The winds that are driven down from on high are generated in two 
ways: for they are either driven down before they are formed into 
clouds, or afterward when the clouds have been rarefied and dis- 
persed," 

Bacon adds a quite important reflection: “Any one,” he says, “who 
knows how easily vapour is resolved into air, ... and how much 
greater space a drop of water occupies when turned into air than it 


° Winds therefore have three local origins; that is, they either breathe and 


spring forth from the earth, or they are driven down from above, or they are stirred 
up HERE in the body of the air. (Ibid., 8:294.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:159-60.] 
— HERE is perfect. 

7 The first kind of winds which spring from the earth as winds ready formed. 
[L.] (Winds, “The Local Origin of Winds,” no. 15, Works, 8:296.) (Translation, 
Spedding, 5:162.] 

® [When wind proceeds from a formed cloud, the cloud is either totally 
dissipated and turned into wind; or its divided partly into rain, and partly into wind; 
or it is] RENT ASUNDER, and the wind bursts forth as in a storm. (Ibid., 8:297.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 5:163.] In the immense collection of non-sense, it would be 
difficult to find another as comical. 

° That is to say, in other perfectly synonymous terms, that it can no longer be 
confined in the space that confines it. 

© (Ibid., 8:298.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:163—4.}] He constantly confuses 
the two ideas of growth and expansion. 

1 T am always afraid that someone will refuse to believe me on my word. So 
it is again necessary to cite the text of these inconceivable absurdities. Aut enim 
dejiciuntur (ex sublimi) antequam formentur in nubes, aut postea ex nubibus 
rarefactis et dissipatis. (Ibid., “The Local Origins of Winds,” Works, 8:294.) [Text 
translation, Spedding, 5:160.} 
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did before ... will feel certain that winds must be generated every- 
where from the surface of the earth to the highest parts of the 
atmosphere.””!? 

Such is Bacon’s theory on the origin of winds and on other points 
of meteorology that relate to it, a theory about which one of his 
greatest admirers has spoken in magnificent terms. 

“Bacon,” he says, “already noticed that the wind is nothing else but 
the air itself when it is motion. Such was the first principle that he 
posed according to his whole history of winds.” 

It is said that the whole history of winds is only destined to proved 
this marvellous axiom, The fact is however that Bacon enunciates it 
two or three times in the course of the work without making it the 
basis of any of his explanations, and that he often contradicts it 
without noticing it, as I have just pointed out, citing his translator. 
Even the preface of the History of the Winds contains two singular 
examples." 

Moreover, Bacon, in saying that wind is only a current of air, 
merely copies Seneca, who himself had copied Hippocrates.'* When- 


12 [Text translation, Spedding, 3:164.] Observe that here he confuses water and 


vapour. He argues from the expansibility of water changed into vapour to establish 
the expansibility of vapour changed into air. Elsewhere he tells us that the 
expansion of a drop of water turned into air exceeds any expansion of air already 
made, (Ibid., “Things contributing to winds.”) [Spedding, 3:169.] After having 
confused water and vapour, he again confuses air and vapour. Moreover, what is 
expansion of air already made? He does not have one clear idea. 

3 Précis de la philosophie de Bacon, oi l’on traite des progres qu’on faits les 
sciences naturelles par ses préceptes et son exemple, by M. de Luc. 2 vols., [Paris 
1802], 1:12; Introduction a la Physique terrestre, no. 141, 1:144 [Maistre has 
constructed a quotation that expresses what Luc says in two passages.]. 

When he says, for example, that the winds are brooms of our habitation, and 
that they served to clean the earth and the air itself, does he distinguish quite 
clearly between wind and air? Again does he not speak more clearly in this sense 
when he adds, a few lines further, that the winds are the servants and attendants 
of the air, as AEolus the god of winds, according to the fable, was to Juno, who 
represents the air. (Winds, Preface, Works. 7:271.) [“the power and nature of the 
air, which the winds attend and serve (as represented by the poets in relation to 
AEolus to Juno), is entirely unknown.” Spedding, 5:139.] 

1% Anemos estin éeros reyma chai Cheyma. (Hippocrates, De Flatibus, V, 1, 
Hippocratis opera omnia, ed. by Jean Antoine van der Linden (Lyon 1665), 1:402. 

If the wind is flowing air, a river is likewise flowing water. [L.] (Seneca 
Investigations in Natural Philosophy 3.12.) [Loeb.] Everything that Bacon says on 
this fine analogy of water and air is translated from Seneca in his precious work, 
Investigations in Natural Philosophy. 
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ever Bacon advances something reasonable in the natural sciences, one 
can be sure that he is transcribing an ancient.’ 

Still M. de Luc believed it was his duty to honour Bacon for the 
largest views on the origin of the winds, this being a point so obscure 
and debated in general physics: “Bacon,” he says, “saw no other cause 
as powerful, and at the same time so varied, for the formation of 
winds as the transformation into air of the vapours that constantly rise 
from the earth into the atmosphere, and the decomposition of a part of 
the air as producing the clouds and the rain; and this is,” continues the 
same author, “the most profound generalization that has been made on 
aerial phenomena.” 

However Seneca said in specific terms “that the earth, by a great 
and continual evaporation, pushing into the atmosphere different 
principles of which it is charged, this mixed vapour is transformed in 
the air, and becomes wind ... by an impetuous transformation, which 
produces the rarefication in virtue of which the transformed vapour 
strives to occupy the greatest space.” He adds “that decomposing 
clouds form the wind.” 

The profound generalization therefore belongs to Seneca, and 
Bacon’s audacity, which transcribes him almost word for word without 
citing him, makes a bit laughable, it must be admitted, the enthusiasm 
that wants absolutely to give us the Viscount Saint-Alban as the father 
of modern physics. 

Here is another major observation where the learned physicist 
whom I have just cited likewise cedes all honour to Bacon. This is the 
formation of the rain, which proceeds from the return of the air, first 
in vapours and in clouds, then in water.'® 


© Almost always without citing him, and again almost always spoiling him. We 
will see marvellous proofs of this. 

 ((Précis], 1:12.) 

8 When the great and continuous evaporations from below drink into the upper 
atmosphere particles which the earth emits, the simple change of the earth’s 
exhalations mixed with these particles becomes wind. {5.4.}. ... Do I think that 
weight in the atmosphere is produced by these evaporations and that next there is 
set free a rush of air, when things which were dense and stationary are rarefied, 
and so struggle, as they must, towards a roomier space? [5.5.] ... the breaking up 
of a cloud makes wind. [L.] [5.11.]. (Seneca Investigations in Natural Philosophy 
5.5, 13.) [Loeb.] 

One must observe Seneca’s superiority on the side of precision and accuracy 
of expression. Everywhere one senses a man who says what he knows and who 
knows what he says. 

9% Précis, {1:12]. 
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Alas! This again is Seneca, and Seneca word for word. The clouds, 
he says, are not water, but the matter of future water ... and rain is 
only vapour or cloud changed into water.” 

When therefore, in an another work, this hot partisan of the English 
philosopher will tell us that the great results to which Bacon was led 
by his method" are an object of admiration and astonishment,” we 
will take the liberty of being astonished ourselves by his astonishment 
and to admire his admiration very little. 

The dogma of reciprocal transpiration of what they formerly called 
the four elements belongs to the highest antiquity. Pythagoras taught 
it,” and the Stoics adopted it. Let us listen again to Seneca: 

“All is made of all. Water becomes air, and air becomes water. 
Everything is in everything. The earth produces from air and from 
water. The clouds are humid and already even aqueous. Thick air is 
not yet water, but it turns to water. Take care now to regard as pre- 
existent and held in reserve the water that pours from the clouds: it 
is born and falls at the same moment, The earth contains water; it 
- discharges it; it is contained in the air; the dark cold of winters 
condenses it and makes water of it ... Decomposed cloud produces 
wind.” 


20 A cloud does not even have water but only the material of water to be ... The 
air is not yet changed into water but is already prepared for and verging on the 
change. {L.] (Seneca, Ibid., 1.5, 2.26.) [Loeb.] The expression is here as exact as 
the thought. 

21 Bacon never had a method, and never did logical method discover anything. 

2 Introduction a la nouvelle Physique terrestre, by M. de Luc, [Paris] 1803. 
2 vols., second part, 1:34. [The word nouvelle should not appear in Luc’s title; this 
is an error on Maistre’s part.] 

Senna seas Tenuatus in auras 
Aéraque humor abit, etc. 
Inde retro redeunt, indemque retexitur ordo. 
(Ovid Metamorophoses 15.245 sqq.) 
{‘Thinned still further the water changes into wind and air. ... Then they 
come back in reversed order.” Trans. Frank Justus Miller, Loeb Classical Library, 
1916.] 

There is nothing as interesting as this exposition of the Pythagorean system 
made in the fifteenth book of the Metamorphoses by the learned and elegant Ovid. 

* All elements come from all others; air from water; water from air. ... All 
elements exist in all things. Air will change into moisture ... Earth creates both air 
and water. ... Clouds ... when they are moist, even wet. ... dense air which is ready 
to produce water ... The air is not yet changed into water but is already prepared 
for and verging on the change. You should not believe that the water is first 
amassed and afterwards poured down. ... the earth contains moisture and forces it 
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After that, I do not see what Bacon teaches us that is new in telling 
us that the vapours and the exhalations are converted into air. One 
would have to say as much for the contrary change of air into water. 
M. Lasalle, in translating one of Bacon’s texts on this point, tells us 
in a note: We see that the possibility of converting air into water is 
here positively and directly affirmed.” A fine discovery, truly! This 
is the banal doctrine of all of antiquity. Seneca said a little while ago: 
Transit aér in humorem [air will change into moisture]; so it is he who 
must be admired, and not his mechanical copyist. 

The most violent and most blind prejudice however can praise 
Bacon, considered as a physicist, only on meteorology, because of 
some phenomena susceptible to somewhat vague explanations and 
which are lent to the text, according to the common expression. They 
make him say, for example, that the clouds and the rain are products 
of the decomposition of air.” Moreover, I do not hesitate a moment 
in affirming that the words hypostasis and circumincession are less 


out. The earth contains air and the darkness of winter cold condenses it so that it 
makes moisture. ... the breaking up of a cloud makes wind. [L.] (Seneca Investiga- 
tions in Natural Philosophy 3.10; 2.25,26; 5.12.) [Loeb.] 

Compare this Seneca, who expresses the absolute and relative weight of 
water with accuracy and admirable precision, to Bacon, who, fourteen centuries 
after Seneca, having the book Investigations in Natural Philosophy open before his 
eyes and copying it word for word, learnedly tells us that the rain, the snow and 
the hail finally remain suspended and completely formed in the heights of the 
atmosphere, because gravity does not extend that far. (See below, 136.) Previously 
he had said that hail (as well as the earth) was supported by the air. (See above, 
98.) One can choose between these two explanations. 

Histoire des Vents, Oeuvres, 11:144n1. The translator observes, with justice, 
in another note, that the conversion of water into air one time admitted supposes 
as a necessary consequence the reciprocal conversion of air into water. (Histoire 
de la Vie et de la Mort, Oeuvres, 10:182n1. [faulty reference}) 

6 See above, 131. ~ He has also been made to say that atmospheric air and 
water are even the same substance differently modified. ({Luc], Introduction @ la 
Physique terrestre, 1:35.) Never did he think that. M. de Luc has been deceived by 
the word consubstantialia, which he read in the History of Life and Death. (Rule 
xvii. Works, 8:439.) This word only expresses simple affinity; and it is very 
appropriate that in the table of contents, under the word AER, the editor wrote, in 
referring to this page 439: Aér et aqua corpora valde homogenea. Undoubtedly this 
can be related to Bacon himself, who elsewhere said : Oleum, [quod] est 
homogeneum flammae, et aér [qui] est homogeneum aquae. (Life, Rule xxxii, 
Works, 8:464.) [“oil, which is homogeneous to flame, and air, which is homogene- 
ous to water.” Spedding, 5:335.] Can we say of this text, according to him, that oil 
and flame are one same substance differently modified? 
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foreign to a villager’s intelligence than the word decomposition taken 
in its chemical meaning was to that of Bacon. Never did he imagine 
anything similar; he believed quite simply that the air became water 
in thickening. He knew no more about it,” and he himself is going 
to declare this to us in the most express way: 

“The winds,” he says, “are condensed (or rather compressed) into 
rain by several means: first, by the weight of vapours, when they are 
abundant to the point of overloading the winds; in second place, by 
the action of contrary winds; thirdly, by the obstacle of mountains and 
promontories which, finding themselves on the route of these winds, 
stop them, and turn them insensibly upon themselves, and finally, by 
the sharp colds that condense the winds.”” 

Bacon told us expressly, so we can believe it, that he saw in nature, 
with respect to vaporizations and condensations, nothing more than 
what happens in a still. “The liquid,” he says, “comes up in vapours: 
come to a certain height, they are abandoned by the fire; an operation 
that is again accelerated by the application of cold water to the 
exterior. Then they attach themselves to the sides of the still. This is 
a completely simple image of showers and of rain.”” 


77 And even that he owed to Seneca, as we have just seen. 

78 [‘Winds contract themselves into rain (which is the first and principal of the 
five ways in which they are calmed), either when overcharged by the quantity of 
vapours, or by reason of the contrary motions of gentle winds, or by reason of the 
opposition of mountains and headlands, which resist the shock of the winds and 
gradually turn them back on themselves, or by reason of the condensation from 
intense cold.” Winds, “Things Contributing to Winds,” no. 32. Spedding, 5:171.] 
So Bacon believed that vapours rode the winds like a horseman rides his horse, that 
air in its state of liberty can be compressed by another fluid, and that this pressure 
can operate in free space what the most violent mechanical compression cannot 
execute under our eyes in a constricted and resistant space. Finally, after having told 
us that vapours change into rain, he teaches us here that vapours, acting like simple 
mechanical weight, change the winds into rain. Moreover he constantly takes wind 
for air, and we don’t know how to extricate ourselves from these expressions as 
false as his ideas. M. Lasalle has taken it upon himself to redo this entire piece to 
make it a little more supportable. He makes the words paulatim in se vertunt 
disappear, words that mean positively in the grammatical sense that the winds are 
insensibly changed in mountains and in promontories. Again, he completely 
suppresses the article on cold that condenses air into rain, as if this absurdity had 
something more revolting than all the others. (Oeuvres, 11:143-4.) 

%  Ibid., no. 4, p. 49 of the text. [Faulty reference. In fact, this is from History 
of Dense and Rare: “In distillations moisture is first changed into vapours; these 
being left helpless after removal from the fire, pressed together by the sides of the 
still, and sometimes accelerated by the infusion of cold from without, restore 
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So what is there in this explanation that we don’t find everywhere 
and that is raised only a little above vulgar belief? What is remarkable 
is that this trivial thought on the immediate conversion of vapours into 
rain by refrigeration is, if I am not mistaken, the first prejudice that 
M. de Luc found on his way and that he had to overturn in beginning 
his admirable meteorological works. 

Bacon, who has explained to us so well why it rains, is no less 
admirable when he explains to us why it does not rain. It does not rain 
in Egypt, he says, “for the air of this country is of itself thin and 
thirsty;*° and as soon as ever it getteth any moisture from the water, 
it imbibeth and dissipateth it in the whole body of the air; and suffer 
it not to remain in vapour, whereby it might rain.”?' This explanation 
is all the more precious in that it furnishes a general theory: As long 
as the air drinks, we enjoy good weather; if, as a consequence of its 
greed, it is obliged to discharge its drink, it rains. This is evidently 
all that we can know about rain and good weather. 

The clouds playing such a great role in meteorology, it is good to 
know what they are and how they are formed. On this point, Bacon 
leaves nothing to be desired: “These are,” he says, “imperfect conden- 
sations,* blended from one part of aqueous vapour and much more 
air. They form in winter at the moment when we pass from frost to 
thaw, or reciprocally, in the summer and the spring (he says nothing 
of autumn) the clouds are only an expansion of the dew.” 


themselves again into water and liquid. Such is a familiar illustration of dew and 
rain.” Spedding, 5:387.] 

3° Why does the translator say a sort of thirst? Bacon had said purely and 
simply thirsty; he must be translated. 

31 Sylva, Century VII, no. 767, Oeuvres, 9:98. Works, 1:512. [English text, 
Spedding, 2:587-8.] 

2 Vapours are a condensation!! Cosa non detta in prosa mai né in rima. 
[Maistre’s manuscript has: “Cose non dette mai in prosa in versi.”] [Things not said 
either in prose or rhyme (verse).] 

% Winds, Ibid. no. 18. [Faulty reference. Again, this is a citation from History 
of Dense and Rare: “Mists are imperfect condensations of the air, being com- 
pounded of a very large portion of air, and a small one of watery vapour. In winter 
these occur on a change of weather from frost to thaw, or visa versd, in summer 
and spring they are caused by the expansion of the dew.” Spedding, 5:388.] I will 
cite again this passage from Bacon: When the vapours can neither come together 
easily in rain nor be dispersed in pure air, they produce swellings in the mass of 
the air, and this is a principal cause of winds. (Dense, Works, 9:23.) After this, 
even his able panegyrist must be converted and agree in good faith that not only did 
Bacon not suspect the theory attributed to him, but that he said precisely the 
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However this is what he wrote; there is no way to efface it. 
Nevertheless I do not know if you will not find Bacon even more 
amusing when he tells us that what happens to the air, when it 
changes into water, is precisely what happens to milk that curdles, so 
that a drop of rain is only a curd of air.™ 

Up to now we have only been speaking of rain; now Bacon is going 
to teach us how snow and hail belong to the same theory, and how all 
is explained by the movement of flight and antiperistasis.> That is 
to say, he puts the mechanism of this formation before our eyes. 

“The cold of the heavens, chased by the direct rays of the sun, 
encounters the cold of the earth, chased by reflected rays. One can 
judge the cold that results from such an encounter which operates to 
less than a concentration of cold nature (hell would freeze there). 
There are therefore great condensations. The curds of rain, hail, etc., 
remain suspended in the air of which they are formed (pensiles), and 
without being able to fall, seeing that in the middle region, where they 
are born, bodies have no more weight. However if by some force (the 
learned chancellor does not let us know) they come to be thrown down 
into the region of gravity, then they put themselves to fall and come 
to us.” 


contrary, supposing however that he really said something, which is very doubtful 
to me. 

*  Aéris coagulum et receptus. (Principles, Works, 9:327.) Receptus, se prendre. 
A gallicism. [‘‘water ... seems to be but a congelation and contraction of air.” 
Spedding, 5:471.] 

35 Dense, Ibid. 9:54~-5. [This operation of contraction by antiperistasis is 
attributed ... to the middle region of the air, where the nature of cold collects and 
unites itself ... And hence it is that there are great condensations of rain, snow, hail, 
and the like in those parts.” Spedding, 5:392-3. On “antiperistasis,” see above, 
76n14.] 

36 Great masses of watery clouds and stores of hail hang in the regions of the 
air, whence they are rather forced down than fall of themselves, before they begin 
to feel the neighbourhood of the earth. Excellently therefore did Gilbert remark, 
that heavy bodies when removed a great distance from the earth gradually lose 
their motion downwards. {L.] (Globe, Works, 9:234.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:537] 

We see here how a upright mind uses a truth, and how a false mind abuses 
it. Gilbert said that the magnetic or attractionary force diminished in the measure 
that the attracted body moves away from the attracting body, and he said a great 
truth of which it was only a question of finding the law. Bacon, who naively 
believed himself to be in agreement with this able man, said that completely formed 
hail remained suspended in the middle region of the atmosphere, because at that 
height bodies no longer had weight, and he spouted nonsense. 
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Full of these big ideas, and considering how useful it would be if 
art could change air into water (in fires, for example) Bacon proposed 
to have scholars research by decisive experiments if this transudation 
that we perceive at certain times on the surface of hard and polished 
bodies are purely and simply a condensation of air repulsed by the 
surfaces, or if it participates up to a certain point in the juice or 
interior spirit of the stones.” 

Finally his genius, taking one of these philosophic jumps of which 
he made a book,” proposes to see if one could not find in something 
vegetable a potential cold capable of condensing air into water.* 

After having read this shameful collection of extravagances, we 
must reread in the two cited works that the results which Bacon 
reached by his method are an object of astonishment and admiration; 
that this is the most profound generalization that has been made of 
airy phenomena, and that it has received no change through the 
progress of REAL knowledge.” 

Certainly, there is no more terrible sermon on the danger of 
prejudices and on the empire exercised by idols of the cave, an empire 
from which even the best minds do not always know how to free 
themselves. As to those who do not have a system to support, after 
having smiled a minute on the destiny of books and reputation, they 


7 [It should be determined whether the exudations of marbles and the like ... 


are mere condensations of the air reflected by the hardness and polished surfaces 
of the stones .., or whether] they partake at all of the juice and internal pneumatic 
substance of the stone. [L.] (Dense, loc. cit. 9:50.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:388.] 

8 [Again, Elans philosophiques is Lasalle’s translation for Gruter’s Impetus 
philosophici, Maistre here puns on the title.] 

* Now it would be worth knowing whether there be found in any vegetable a 
potential coldness sufficient to condense air into water. Make diligent inquiry 
therefore of this. [L.] Ubid., 9:53.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:391.] 

Moreover Bacon guessed that, following appearances, the potential cold had 
to be found in the family of Roseaux articalés, cannas geniculatas. (Ibid.) [“large 
canes.” Spedding 5:296.] I agree with him; at least I know of no other plant that has 
more reasons in its favour. 

“ This infinitely remarkable epithet, of which it will again be a question below, 
obviously supposes that there is knowledge that is not real (it would have been wise 
to name it), or, to put it better, that only physical knowledge is real. All Bacon’s 
philosophy is in this saying. (See [de Luc], Précis, 2:20, [in fact, 1:34] and [de 
Luc], Introduction a la Physique moderne, 1:54 [The second reference appears to 
be doubly faulty. First, de Luc did not publish a work with this title; Maistre 
probably meant de Luc’s Introduction a la Physique terrestre. However, even so, 
the page reference appears wrong.] 
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will leave admiration to the learned author of the Introduction, only 
reserving for themselves the astonishment that we cannot fairly refuse 
to all that we have just read. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The General Goal 
of Bacon’s Philosophy 


To conclude the picture of this philosophy, it is necessary to show that 
is still more foolish in its goal than in its means, if this is possible, for 
it is completely directed towards the chimera of alchemy and towards 
other no less extravagant ends. 

Bacon had an eminently false mind, and of a kind of falseness that 
has perhaps never belonged to anyone but him. His pride continually 
deceived him in two ways. The yearning that he possessed to open 
new routes and the secret spite that inspired in him his absolute, 
essential, and radical incapacity in all the branches of natural science, 
insensibly led him to disdain, to belittle, and even to insult everything 
he was ignorant of, and to console himself fully he substituted for 
realities, which did not meet his measure, the chimeras that 
legitimately belonged to him, since they came only from himself. This 
double character dominates all Bacon’s Works to the point that there 
is not a single page where it not shown in a striking manner. 

Thus he wanted to destroy everything in the empire of the sciences 
and remake everything as he pleased.' He chased theology from the 


' They have often repeated the reproach that he made to Aristotle for 
resembling Ottoman princes who slaughter their brothers to rule alone peacefully. 
(N.O., Bk. I, no. Ixii) [“For the philosophy of Aristotle, after having by hostile 
confutations destroyed all the rest (as the Ottomans serve their brothers), has laid 
down the law on all points.” (Spedding, 4:69.] Under these poetic forms Bacon 
almost always hides false ideas. The comparison does not fall particularly on 
Aristotle, but on all philosophers in general, who are all Ottomans. Without 
insisting on this truth, I only observe Bacon’s singular malady of constantly 
insulting others for his own faults and his own foibles. He is the one who would 
have been the real Ottoman; he is the one who would have slaughtered everyone, 
if they had had the kindness to obey a black eunuch who wanted to reign in place 
of Princes of the Blood. Did he not reproach this same Aristotle for having brought 
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academies and drove it back into the Church. Absolutely foreign to 
metaphysics, he suppressed it by his full power and philosophic 
authority to give this title to the search for forms,’ which he made the 
first part of his natural philosophy in his plan, in such a way that the 
science of the intellectual world becomes in his system the first branch 
of the science of bodies, which is altogether curious. Astronomy 
displeased him almost as much as theology; he wanted a live astron- 
omy, instead of ours, which is dead.* Optics, medicine, chemistry, all 
the sciences in a word, were subjected to his cutting critique, and 
unceasingly belittled by his eternal desiderata.‘ Since he liked only 
his own ideas, the most noble ideas, the most useful inventions, even 
those most obviously made to console humanity and to extend the 
empire of the sciences, could not have the honour of his approbation. 
The innate vice of his mind raised him to the point of delirium, even 
madness, on this point. The telescope, which had just been invented 
in his time, he praised lightly enough; according to his rules, he would 
have had to break it, since any discovery that is not the result of 
written experiments must not be accepted.’ However he contented 
himself with saying that if all that we have been assured has been 
discovered with the help of this instrument were true, one would 
certainly have discovered other things since.® As for the microscope, 


new terms into the realm of the sciences, ... to show constantly the ambition to 
contradict? etc. (De Aug. I, iv, [Works] 7:176) [“T cannot a little marvel at the 
boldness of Aristotle, who ... undertaking not only to coin new words of science at 
pleasure, but to extinguish and obliterate all ancient wisdom.” Spedding, 4:344.] 
while Bacon himself carried these same follies to excess. 

2 Thus, let the investigation of Forms, which are (in the eye of reason at least, 
and in their essential law) eternal and immutable, constitute Metaphysics. [L.] 
(N.O., Ibid., no. ix, 8:83.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:126.] 

3 Astronomia VIVA. (Ibid., Bk I, Works, Vol. VIII, ad calc.) 

4 See De Aug., Bk. III, ch. vi, [Works], 7:204, where he reproaches math- 
ematicians among others for having discovered nothing even a little remarkable 
since Euclid. (He is clever!) [“And in arithmetic, neither have there been discovered 
formulas for the abridgement of computation sufficiently various and convenient ... 
of which there is no slight use in Physics, nor has algebra been well perfected; ... 
which has been revived of late from Proclus and fragments of Euclid.” Spedding, 
4:370-1,] 

5 See above, 40. 

® All indeed noble discoveries (everything that had been discovered by means 
of the telescope), so far as we may safely trust to demonstrations of this kind; which 
I regard with suspicion chiefly because the experiment stops with these few 
discoveries, and many other things equally worthy of investigation are not 
discovered by the same means. [L.] (N.O., [Bk. If], no. xxxix, Works, 8:158.) 
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he despised it even more, and, always in virtue of this eternal 
character, of this proud delirium that invariably led him to put down 
what is to exalt what must be (according to him), to reject the real 
riches of man to covet imaginary riches. Thus the microscope had 
even less of chance of pleasing him. Why? Because it could not make 
atoms be seen, and because it could not make large surfaces be seen, 
so that with the microscope it is impossible to see, for example, an 
entire napkin at the same time, as one sees with the naked eye the 
threads of a tennis racket. Because of these two revolting deficiencies, 
Bacon declares the microscope INCOMPETENT;’ he did not even pardon 
humble spectacles (or common glasses), and his reason for rejecting 
them is peremptory: “they only serve,” he says, “to remedy weakness 
of sight and bad conformation of the organ; moreover, they teach us 
nothing new.”* 

He reproached common arithmetic for its lack of expeditious 
formulas, especially concerning progressions, of which there is no 
slight use in physics.’ As for this Pythagorean and mysterious arith- 


(Translation, Spedding, 4:193~4.] 
This passage and a thousand others appear to me to belong to at least the 
beginnings of madness. 

” For the microscope, the instrument I am speaking of, is only available for 
minute objects (that is to say that it only serves its object, and Bacon cannot pardon 
this); so that if Democritus had seen one, he would perhaps have leaped for joy, 
thinking a way was now discovered of discerning the atom, which he had declared 
to be altogether invisible. The incompetency however of such glasses, except for 
minutiae alone, and even for them when existing in a body of considerable size, 
destroys the use of the invention. For if it could be extended to larger bodies, so 
that the texture of a linen cloth could be seen like a network, etc. [L.} (Ibid., [Bk. 
II}, no. xxxix, [Works], 8:157.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:193.] 

® [Ibid.] (‘Which serve only to correct or relieve the infirmity of defective 
vision, and therefore give no more information.” Spedding, 4:192.] This incredible 
passage is one of those of which the translator believed he had to do justice. / 
would have liked to say as much, he says, of the doctor who cured a paralytic “that 
he gave him use of his arms and his legs, and nothing more.” (Ibid., Oeuvres, 
6:4n2.) Bacon’s judgment here is neither an isolated nor an accidental error; it flows 
from his character and the habitual state of his mind. If he had been present at the 
discovery of quinine, he would have said: “Of what use is this wood? To cure 
fever, and nothing more,” and he would have declared it INCOMPETENT because it 
taught us nothing about the form of fever. 

e (De Aug. Tl, vi, Works, 7:204.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:370-1]} 
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metic that has just become fashionable (this is algebra, which he 
wanted to say), this is only a THEORETICAL ABERRATION.” 

This judgement is precious. Bacon reproaches arithmetic for not 
being algebra, and algebra for not being arithmetic. Miserable block- 
head! How inaccessible he was to all abstract and legitimate ideas! 
Bacon was quite right in wanting to annihilate metaphysics by giving 
it a fantastic goal; he wanted to stifle his greatest enemy. 

The kind of invincible instinct that dragged him away down every 
false route should therefore astonish no one; this is the same instinct 
that kept him away from every true route. 

He has taken the pains of telling us himself what he expected of the 
natural sciences. Under the burlesque title of magnificence of nature 
for the use of man, he gathered all the objects of research that must be 
proposed to all wise physicists, and what they must attempt for the use 
of man. Here are some samples of these small tasks." 


1 BXPATIATIO ... SPECULATIONIS. (Ibid.) [wandering speculation.” Spedding, 
Ibid.] {The true sense appears to be: a pure scientific and speculative curiosity. 
[Textual addition by the 1884 editor.]} 

"" Magnalia naturae QUOAD USUS HUMANOS. If I had learned Latin but to sense 
the force and wisdom of this QUOAD I would not have regretted my trouble. I cite 
the original of these magnificences, only for the practice. 

“The prolongation of life: the restitution of youth in some degree: the 
retardation of age: the curing of diseases counted incurable: the mitigation of pain: 
more easy and less loathsome purgings: the increasing ability for suffering torture 
or pain: the altering of complexions and fatness and leanness: the altering of 
statures: the altering of features: the increasing and exalting of intellectual parts: 
versions of bodies into other bodies: making of new species: transplanting of one 
species into another: instruments of destruction, of war and poison: ... force of the 
imagination, either upon another body, or upon the body itself: acceleration of time 
in maturation: acceleration of time in clarifications: acceleration of putrefaction: ... 
acceleration of germination: ... tumming crude and watry substances into oily and 
unctuous substances: drawing of new foods out of substances not now in use: 
making new threads for apparels: ... natural divinations: ... greater pleasures of the 
senses (Ah! Monsieur Chancellor, what are you thinking of?): artificial minerals and 
cements.” 

(Magnalia naturae at the head of the work entitled: Sylva sylvarum, or 
Natural History, Works, 1:237, English part.) (Spedding, 3:167-8. According to 
Spedding’s note, the “Magnalia Naturae” followed the New Atlantis in the original 
edition.] I do not find this part in Lasalle’s translation. Undoubtedly it appeared to 
him to pass all the bounds of ridicule. These sorts of suppressions are a service that 
he rendered his author from time to time and that he himself frankly admits to us. 
[To give the flavour of Maistre’s irony, in the text I have provided a literal 
translation of Maistre’s French translation of Bacon’s English.] 
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Make a man live three or four centuries, bring an octogenarian 
back to the age of forty or fifty years; make a man remain at age 
twenty during sixty years; cure apoplexy, gout, paralysis, in a word, 
all the illnesses reputed incurable; invent purgatives that have the 
taste of peaches and bananas; render a man capable of carrying a 
thirty-six foot plank; make it so that one can torture him or break his 
bones without his losing countenance; fatten up a thin man; slim a fat 
man, or change his features; change a giant into a midget, and a 
midget into a giant, or, what amounts to the same thing, a fool into an 
intellectual; change mud into chicken soup, and a toad into a 
nightingale; create new species of animals; transplant the species of 
wolves into that of sheep;'* invent new instruments of death and new 
poisons (always QUOAD usus humanos); transport his body or that of 
another by the sole force of the imagination; ripen medlars in twenty- 
four hours; draw perfectly clear wine from a fermenting vat; make an 
elephant rot in ten minutes; produce a fine harvest of wheat in the 
month of March; change water from fountains or juice from fruit into 
oil or into lard; with tree leaves make a salad that rivals romaine 
lettuce, and from the root of a tree a succulent roast; invent new 
threads for tailors and dressmakers, and physical means of reading 
the future; finally, invent greater pleasures for the senses, and 
artificial minerals and cements. 

In very faithfully translating these extravagances, I have borne no 
malice towards Bacon beyond that of developing his ideas, of reducing 
his generalities to practice and specifics, and of changing so to say his 
algebra into arithmetic (which is quite proper since all algebra must 
be translated or remain useless). 

Such however is the general goal of this famous philosophy of 
Bacon, and such notably is the particular goal of the New Organon so 
much and so ridiculously exalted. Chancellor Bacon’s goal in this 
work, his translator himself tells us, is extremely elevated, for he 
aspires to nothing less than the production of new kinds of bodies and 
of transforming already existing species." 

Indeed, the enterprise is very fine, and I do not believe that it would 
be possible to compare it with anything else in the history of the 
human mind. Here a remarkable observation presents itself. As long 
as Bacon only retails monodic absurdities, as the great man says, and 
those that deal only with isolated facts, his translator willingly enough 


? T would not want to guarantee that a sufficiently great quantity of little minds 
would not completely understand this operation. 
? Oeuvres, 6:315. 
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takes the liberty of mocking them pitilessly, because he still has the 
resource of praising him for his general ideas; but when he comes to 
certain catholic errors'* that suppose a complete absence of judge- 
ment, he stops and dares not laugh. How can he admit that Bacon’s 
most famous work (the New Organon) is, in its object and in its 
totality, only one long attack of delirium? There was no way. So he 
prefers to defend this system, and from the moment he has chosen his 
side, it must be agreed that he makes what he can of such a bad cause, 
At least it will not said that he lacked courage: “The man,” he says, 
“who has once discovered the form of heat would be able to produce 
it at will; he would be able to warm a large space with summer heat 
in the middle of winter. He could transform bodies, create new 
species, make something small in nature big, and reciprocally make 
something more than itself, other, and faster than itself, etc.” He adds 
that these operations only appear fanciful to small minds,'* the kind 
of formula that must naturally terminate any revolting paradox. 

He looks for arguments in favour of transmutation in animal 
operations. Since the bread that I eat becomes flesh, chyle, blood, etc., 
this is for us a new reason to hope. On my side J say: since the grass 
in the body of a cow is changed into milk, why cannot man attain the 
talent of a cow? So much for doing what is called doing as well as 
nature. As for doing what is better, there is no difficulty. Does nature 
make houses? 

One can therefore do better than nature. He forgot to add: Does 
nature make honey, or silk? So the bee and the silkworm, although 
they know notoriously less than we do, can nevertheless make better 
than nature, which must strongly encourage us. It is a strange sophism 
that regards nature as a being apart and separate from the particular 
beings whose ensemble forms precisely what we vaguely call 
nature.'’ Without doubt, it does not make houses, but it makes much 


4 Instead of universal. Another of Bacon’s favourite ideas, of which there will 


be much more below. 

'° What economy of wood! Reciprocally, if one could provide one’s enemy 
with a good frost in the month of August, what immense advantage quoad usus 
humanos! 

© General preface to the translation, p. 1:xx-xxi. [Shortened and paraphrased.] 

7 M. Lasalle observes elsewhere that this word nature has no less than fourteen 
meanings in our language, and that it is numbered among those that need to be 
suppressed. (Oeuvres, 15:375n1.) [Maistre has paraphrased Lasalle’s note, which 
reads: “We have already observed that this word has fourteen meanings in our 
language; the one who would banish it from all languages would render a great 
service to philosophy.”] I would be curious to know what authority one would have 
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better, since it makes man, who makes houses, as it makes bees and 
worms, who make honey and silk. 

However the most spiritual efforts of the translator do not know 
how to efface the magnificences of nature, that is to say the summary 
of Bacon’s philosophy, which tums entirely on two invariable poles, 
the false and the impossible. In his entire Works it would be difficult 
to find a single page that is not imprinted with this general character. 
Lay hands on forms to be all powerful. He never leaves this idea, 
which dominates especially in the New Organon, where all is reduced 
in the last analysis to the transmutation of bodies. He complains 
openly of the timidity of those philosophers “who have regarded as 
impossible everything that surpasses their science and that of their 
masters.“ “From which comes,” he adds, “the false notion that 
compositions only pertain to man, but that real mixtures are the 
exclusive work of nature,'® which has at least the result of denying 
us the hope of artificially producing and transforming natural 
bodies.”"° 

What man is exposed to! However let us continue. 


to address to obtain this proscription. We see, in any case, that the learned translator 
follows the great route of error traced by Locke and Condillac. They never stop 
talking about the failings of languages and the abuse of words, nor cease exhorting 
us to the direct reformation of signs (as the modern jargon says). This is not the 
place for me to dwell on this subject; I will only observe that if, to one of these 
philosophers who would cite the word nature to me as an example of the abuse of 
language, I took it into my head to say that it is God who closes wounds, who 
makes the animal digest and plants grow, etc., he would not fail to look at me in 
pity and to bring me back to nature. 

8 The word mixture, here opposed to composition, is very remarkable. He did 
not believe that nature went further than a veritable chemical mixture. So he asks 
what gold is made of, to make gold as soon as he would know the constituent 
drugs, as one says, for example, what ink or theriac is made of, to be able to 
produce ink or theriac at will. [Theriac was an archaic antidote to the bites of 
poisonous animals. It should be noted as well that the terms mixture and compo- 
sition are also the Spedding translations for mistionem and compositionem in 
Bacon’s Latin text (which Maistre is citing). This note, suggests, however, that 
Maistre may have had in mind contrasting mixture with Lavoisier’s concept of 
compound as a substance consisting of two or more elements chemically united in 
fixed proportions by weight.] 

* N.O., Bk. I, ch. i, no. Ixxv, Works, 8:30. [{“whatever is beyond their own or 
their master’s knowledge or reach they set down as beyond the bounds of 
possibility ... Hence the notion that composition only is the work of man, and 
mixture of none but nature, — lest men should expect from art some power of 
generating or transforming natural bodies.” Spedding, 4:75.} 
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The enterprise of making gold, Bacon tells us, is not impossible in 
itself, but.the means proposed up to now are illusory in practice, and 
the theories from which these procedures have been deduced are no 
less chimerical. The whole thing is a tissue of errors or impostures ... 
For us, abandoning all the dreams of alchemy, we will walk in 
nature’s ways, in the only ones that can lead to this great goal.” 

These ways of nature are not available to ordinary minds; happily 
Bacon has revealed them to us. This powerful genius had meditated 
much on Maturation generally to draw from it general axioms while 
awaiting the most general. Moreover, as he saw that nature (with its 
fourteen names) transformed bitter fruit into excellent foodstuffs, and 
that even man, with time and straw ripens medlars,”' with profound 
wisdom he concluded that in considering, for example, tin and brass 
as green silver and gold, it suffices to make them ripen, which is a 
dazzling truth. The principle once discovered, it is only a question of 
applying it, and in this Bacon acquits himself in the greatest detail 
with an admirable seriousness. Those who have enough time to waste 
can walk in the Forest of Forests following the thaumaturge;” they 
will see there that it all depends on sufficient time, temperate heat, 
and a large lamp: it is not expensive.” 

We have seen Bacon mock alchemists, all the while believing with 
alchemy in the transmutation of metals. He is no less curious on this 
other branch of the occult sciences that has the goal of prolonging 


Ga Sylva, Century IV, no. 377, Works, 1:361-2, Oeuvres, 8:28-30. [No. 326 in 
Stedding: ‘The world hath been much abused by the opinion of making of gold: the 
work itself I judge to be possible; but the means (hitherto propounded) to effect it 
are, in practice full of error and imposture; and in the theory, full of unsound 
imaginations ... all these are but dreams; and so are many other grounds of alchemy 
.. But we, when we shall come to handle the version and transmutation of bodies, 
and the experiments concerning metals and minerals, will lay open the true ways 
and passages of nature, which may lead to this great effect.” 2:448.] 

21 Well known Italian proverb: Col tempo e colla paglia maturano i nespoli. 
[With time and straw, medlars are ripened.] 

22 Sylva, Century IV, Oeuvres, 8:32 ff. 

Tn any case, he approves the judicious decision taken by the Chinese to 
abandon the making of gold to turn all their effort to making silver, and their 
occupying themselves with this with an assiduity that however contains a bit of 
folly. (Sylva, Oeuvres, 8:31.) [“We commend the wit of the Chineses, who despair 
of making of gold, but are mad upon the making of silver.” Stedding, 2:448. 
Maistre’s comment in the text probably refers to Bacon’s remark to the effect that 
“He would do it with a great lamp that should carry a temperate and equal heat; and 
that it was the work of many months.” Spedding, 2:449.] 
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human life. His entire History of Life and Death is at base only a 
treatise on this interesting subject. As the art of true and fertile 
comparisons is the true sign of genius, vain and sterile comparisons 
distinguish false minds. Thus Bacon, to raise himself to general ideas, 
believes we must consider the longest lives of all living beings in the 
universe. In consequence we learn the longest life of the strawberry 
plant, the violet, the burnet, the primrose, the sorrel, the borage, the 
bugloss, the thyme, the sage, the pot-marjoram, etc. In the chapter 
on men, we learn that Pope Paul III, a sweet and gentle man, lived 
eighty-one years, and that Paul IV, a harsh and severe man, lived 
eighty-three.> Good God! What does that prove? What distinguishes 
all Bacon’s writings, and namely this History of Life and Death, is the 
immensity of the apparatus and the nullity of the results. One cannot 
understand how it is possible to move and assemble so many materials 
without being able to build a cabin. Bacon prostrates himself before 
all the beings of nature to obtain a response from it; then he gets up 
to deliver nonsense to us. 

He begins, as must be expected, by mocking the mob of doctors,” 
who have muddled the question with their radical humidity and their 
natural heat: Everything that has been imagined up to the present, he 
says, “for prolonging life, is scarcely worth our attention.” 

You will find nothing of the same here, and we dare to flatter 
ourselves with proceeding directly towards the goal ... Our indications 
are ... such that in following them you will undoubtedly be able to 


* Tbid., [Century I], no. 14, Oeuvres, 10:40. [This may be a faulty reference. 
A similar list may be found in Life. Spedding, 5:225.] 

35 [Ibid. “Paul III lived to 81; a man of sedate temper and deep wisdom ... Paul 
IV lived 83 years; a man naturally harsh and severe.” Spedding, 5:252.] 

26 Medicorum turba. (Sylva, Works, 8:338.) M. Lasalle translates the flock of 
doctors [le troupeau des médecins}. (Oeuvres, 10:11) [Both references appear faulty. 
In the 1803 edition of Bacon’s Works, the Sylva is printed in Vols. 1 and 2, and in 
Lasalle’s translation, in Vols. 8 and 9.] It appears to me useless to lend Bacon a 
more impertinent term than the one he used. 

7 We have heard him affirm a little while ago that until he came nothing 
reasonable had been said on the means of making gold; but that he would teach the 
ways of nature. Now we have the repetition of the same formula for the Fountain 
of Youth, and thus for the rest, without ever varying, and for all the sciences 
whatever, real or imagined. This is a foolishness that has neither name, nor model, 
nor copy. 
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discover new means ... without being able to add much to these 
indications themselves.”* 

As we can see, it is always the same self-confidence. After this kind 
of preface, which he has only to repeat at each paragraph on the 
magnificences of nature, he begins by establishing a very fecund 
principle: for the spirits being everything in the human body, it 
suffices to act on the spirits to reanimate” them in the measure that 
they wither.*° 

This flash of light leads to the following note on the part of the 
translator: When our author, a bit too amorous of his barbarisms, 
would have spared us all this jargon, in part composed of words 
without ideas and insignificant signs, would he have been less worthy? 
For finally WHAT IS A GREEN SPIRIT? ... but, he says, it is Bacon 
himself who is asked of me.” 

If I entered into all the details of the treatment invented by Bacon 
to stop the powerful march of nature and to make it go back,” I 
would tire my readers as much as has tired me. It is a collection of 
recipes that he probably found in the papers of some matron, and that 
he augmented and corrected in his way. One can at most stop at some 
particular remedies that are exclusively his. 

After having detailed, for example, all the active remedies for 
longevity, among which shines potassium nitrate, which is the spirit 
of the earth” (this, for example, is obvious!), he comes from this to 
passive remedies, which are, he says, the antistrophes of the first. 


% Life, “Intentions,” Works, 8:390. Oeuvres, 10:204, 207, 208. (‘In this part 
nothing of any value has been hitherto inquired; ... With regard to my own 
intentions, I trust that they come closest to the point, and are far removed from idle 
and credulous superstitions; being likewise, I conceive, of such a nature that while 
posterity may add much to the things which satisfy their intentions, they will find 
little to add to the intentions themselves.” Spedding, 5:265-6.] 

2 [Reverdir, literally, “to make green again.”] 

%° Operation upon the Spirits, that they may retain their youth and RENEW their 
vigour. [L.] (Ibid., Works, 8:394.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:268.] 

3 Oeuvres, 10:216. But if it is Bacon himself who is asked of you, permit me 
to ask you as well, worthy translator, why do you tell us on all your pages that 
there is no way to be exact, that the text is insupportable, that it is absolutely 
necessary to suppress, to change, to alter, to soften, etc. 

2 bid. 10:210. [“I warn men ... not to imagine that so great a work as the 
stopping and turning back of the powerful course of nature can be performed by a 
morning draft” etc. Stedding, 5:267.] 

3 Nitre is to be found as it were the spirit of the earth. [L.] (bid., “The 
Operation upon the Spirit,” no. 48, [Works], 8:400.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:274.] 
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However as these remedies, taken by the mouth, could oppose the 
intention“ of some active remedy, they must be taken by another 
route. So Bacon counsels, especially in youth, the habitual (what 
science!) use of small antistrophic remedies, in no way purgative, but 
prepared only to soften, moisten, and refresh the man’s intestines, and 
this advice we will not hasten to dismiss.” 

The plants that must furnish their precious juices for the great work 
of the prolongation of life are: lettuce, purslane, hepatica, and the 
greater houseleek. But in old age, adds our illustrious author, let 
houseleek and purslane be omitted, and the juice of borage, endive ... 
be substituted in their place. I am also quite sure of this opinion. 

He very much approves gold powder or that of diamonds or pearls, 
taken in the morning on an empty stomach in white wine, to which one 
has taken care (this is very important) to add a little sweet almond 
oil.” 

If the spirits become lazy, Bacon taught an excellent means of 
resuscitating them. Very often, he says, make some expressive Signs to 


4 [Underlined in Maistre’s manuscript.] 

35 The one is the use of clysters, especially in youth, not at all purgative or 
abstergent, but only cooling and slightly aperient ... And let the clysters be retained 
as long as possible, that is, for an hour or more. [L.] (Ibid. “The Operation on the 
Blood,” no. 3, 8:415.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:288.] 

36 Vergente [jame] aetate. (Ibid.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.) The 
translator, taking aetas for aestas, and vergente in a sense directly opposed to that 
which pertains to it publicly, translated these words by these: vers le commencement 
de l’été [towards the beginning of summer] (Ibid., Works, 8:415; Oeuvres, 10:295) 
without noticing the words in juventute [in youth], which preceding, could have put 
him on the right way. One must agree, in any case, that this powerful Latinist could 
not be warned by the sense, at least with respect to the first mistake; since, for the 
prolongation of human life, it would be all the same to employ the remedy at the 
beginning of summer or at the beginning of old age. 

7 [“Let them (gold-leaf or filings, or powder of pearls, gems and coral or the 
like) be taken on a empty stomach, in white wine mixed with a little oil of 
almonds.” Spedding, 5:289.] Jf an alchemist succeeds in reducing gold, pearls or 
diamonds to powder fine enough so that its parts can aggregate themselves to its 
substance ... he would become a very precious man. But I suspect that ... our 
author’s recipe is only a joke. (Translator’s note, Ibid., 10:298.) 

M. Lasalle does too much honour to Bacon; nothing was more serious for 
hin. 
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the beautiful Aphrodite, and when she will be on the point of arriving, 
dismiss her almost always.* 

This means supposed on the part of the Chancellor of England a 
cheerful imagination, profound knowledge of spirits, and an infallible 
practice. 

Bacon rendered himself no less recommendable to all men who love 
life by the counsel he gives them not to neglect LIVING BODIES. David, 
he says, after a famous Platonist, used them, but too late; and certainly 
that is too bad. If he had been advised sooner, perhaps we would still 
possess this great prince, especially it he had taken care to cover the 
maid with a layer of myrrh or some other aromatic to increase the 
cherishing virtue from the living body.” 

Whatever it did for King David, it is advice to young men who want 
to live long, to get to it early. 

You ask me, as well as M. Lasalle, what about Bacon himself, so 
here he is as he is. 

The transmutation of essences being his idol of the cave, he warns 
us very seriously that “following a general enough rule, plants that 
must be the product of culture, such as wheat, barley, etc., when they 
come to degenerate, transform themselves into green plants of another 
species, not only different from barley and wheat, but even from those 
that the earth would produce spontaneously.” 

However Bacon willingly admits that these sorts of transmutations 
“are one of the most profound mysteries of nature,” and he takes the 
occasion to insult that common philosophy “that declares them 
impossible, while we see enough striking examples of these transform- 


38 


The sexual appetite often excited, but seldom gratified. (L.] (Ibid., [Works], 
8:402.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:276.] M. Lasalle fears that this means has the 
drawback of carrying the blood to the head. (Ibid., no. 67, Oeuvres, 10:248n.) It 
could have other drawbacks, but when it is a question of prolonging life, men of 
genius do not scrutinize matters so closely. 

%° Warm and cherishing applications from living bodies are not to be neglected. 
Ficinus says, and that not in joke, that the laying of the young maid in David’s 
bosom would have done him good, but that it came too late. He ought however to 
have added that the maid ... should have been anointed with myrrh and the like, not 
for the pleasure of it, but to increase the cherishing virtue from the living body. [L.] 
(Life, Ibid., no. ix [in fact, no. 25}, [Works], 8:438) [Translation, Spedding, 5:309.] 

“Sylva, Century VI, no. 525. Oeuvres, 8:310. [Works, 1:426.] [Spedding, 
2:507.] Elsewhere he says that this transmutation is an incontestable principle 
continually verified by experience. (Ibid., no. 518, Oeuvres, 8:304.) [Spedding, 
2:506.] 
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ations to believe them possible and to search for means to imitate 
them ourselves.” 

It is sure that when one has once succeeded in persuading oneself 
that wheat can become hay, one must be violently tempted to try 
miracles of the same kind; and one would even have all sorts of 
reasons to count on success, there being only two small difficulties to 
be found on the route of the operator: which is that it has never been 
proved that any species has been changed into another, and that never 
has man made anything like nature. 

However Bacon was not of this opinion, since his whole philosophy 
had no other goal than this chimerical transformation. 

Errors mutually lending themselves the most deadly support, 
Bacon’s ideas on transformation of species were also reinforced by his 
firm belief in spontaneous generations, of which he always speaks as 
a veritable dogma that must not be put in question: “If we turn our 
attention towards animate beings,” he says, “we see that those that are 
born of putrefaction afterwards change themselves into other species; 
for example, worms into flies, caterpillars into butterflies, etc., and it 
is very likely that animals that generally do not arise from seed can 
transform themselves into animals of another species, etc.” 

On the insects, he has not the least doubt; but he warns that this 
word for him is only a kind of abbreviation, and that he understands 
it to include all the animals that are born of putrefaction, for example, 
slugs, frogs, eels, snakes, etc.*? 

So had this man ever looked around him? Had he ever leaned over 
the side of a pit? Finally, is there any excuse for this degree of 
ignorance? 

Bacon went so far as to believe that the butterfly insect went back 
to the state of a worm to come out again in the butterfly state (he does 
not speak of the intermediate state of the larva, which he probably did 
not know) and so forth in such a way that the same individual could 
live in this circle three or four years at least. 


“' Ibid., no. 525, Oeuvres, 310-11. [Works, 1:426.] [Spedding, 2:507.] 

“Eels and snakes ... equally draw their origin from putrefaction, for water in 
mud putrefies (where they are formed), and does not keep there the nature which 
is proper to it. (Sylva Sylvarum, Century VI, no. 696. Oeuvres, 8:508.) [Works, 
1:480] [Spedding, 2:557.] 

Putrefied water which produces eels and snakes in the mud!!! At each page 
one cries: There is nothing beyond this! and on the following page Bacon always 
contradicts you. 

On spontaneous generations, see as well, Oeuvres, 8:498 and 517, and no. 
890, 9:313. 
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Seneca said: Philosophorum credula gens:* one could say in just 
about the same sense: There is nothing as credulous as an unbeliever. 
All these philosophers, so much on guard against the truths that 
embarrass them, are, so to say, all open to error, if only it accommo- 
dates them. Bacon is a great example of this type; he is the model of 
his posterity. Almost his entire philosophy is only an enumeration of 
human errors. However error is like a fog; one only sees others there. 
We have just heard his translator complain that, Bacon never 
indicating the sources where he draws all his fables, one cannot draw 
out other little stories to elucidate his. As for me, I do not understand 
the necessity of elucidating fables of this kind; it is better to mock 
them, and this is what the translator commonly does without putting 
himself to any inconvenience in any way. Thus, for example, when 
Bacon tells us without the least sign of incredulity: I have heard it 
said that in the Low Countries they have taken it upon themselves to 
graft a shoot of an apple on the stump of a cabbage, and that they 
have obtained by this means very large and very tasteless apples, 
etc.,“ the translator contents himself with adding a note, at the 
bottom of the page: Then the seeds of these cabbages will give small 
birds, which, being grafted to an oyster in its shell, will yield a marine 
trumpet. When you do not graft from experience, you only gather 
nonsense.” And when Bacon, in his sublime conceptions, proposes 
for the amelioration of gardening to sprinkle roots with wine, M. 
Lasalle adds: For example, sprinkle carrots with Tokai wine.*° 

We must not give more honour to these beautiful imaginings. What 
is quite important to observe is the way these errors are grafted in 
Bacon’s head. He alternately corrupted theory by experience and 
experience by theory. His chimerical principles made the most puerile 
stories believable to him, and these stories in their turn, taken for 
incontestable truths, served him as a base to establish the most foolish 
theories, He will tell you, for example, that it is affirmed both by 
ancient and modern observation (these are his expressions), that in 
furnaces of copper and brass ... there riseth suddenly a fly, which 
sometimes moveth as it if took hold on the walls of the furnace, 
Sometimes is seen moving in the fire below; and dieth precisely (of 


“ [The citation is from Seneca, Investigations in Natural Philosophy 6.26.2.4, 
where it reads: philosophi ... credula natio (philosophers, a credulous breed).} 

“ (Sylva, Century V, no. 453, Works, 1:404—-5. Spedding, 2:487,] 

Sylva, Century V, no. 453, Oeuvres, 8:202n2. 

“6 Tbid., Century VI, no. 618, Oeuvres, 8:410n1. [Spedding, 2:433.] 
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cold no doubt) as soon as it is out of the furnace.” Here is an 
observation that does not excite the least doubt in Bacon’s mind; then 
he adds: Which is a noble instance, and worthy to be weighed; for it 
sheweth (why does the translator say “seems to prove”?) that as well 
violent heat of fire as the gentle heat of living creatures will vivify, if 
it have matter proportionable.* There is the theory, and it is thus 
that experience and reasoning mutually lend each other precious 
support in Bacon’s head. 

Again they tell him that a stub of beech produces a birch. Instead 
of rejecting this tale, he immediately calls theory to its support: Jf it 
be true, he says, the cause may be, for that the old stub is too scant 
of juice to put forth the former tree; and therefore putteth forth a tree 
of smaller kind, that needeth less nourishment.” 

He who believes everything, explains everything. In the same way 
I could prove with the same assurance that a buried bar of iron can 
change itself into a snake. In effect, the iron rusts; rust is a kind of 
earth; earth notoriously changes itself into insects; animals naturally 
take the form of the matter that produces them; the bar of iron is long, 
etc. C.Q.F.D. [Q.E.D.] 

In the end, the production of an animal, or what is called vivifica- 
tion, is not something so marvellous if one goes back to the great 
principle, as Bacon says. Only three things are needed for this little 
operation: 1. heat capable of dilating the spirits of the body to be 
vivified; 2. an active spirit capable of dilatation; 3. finally, a viscous 
and tenacious matter that can enclose and retain the spirits. 

So take an expanding fire, an expansible spirit and a quantum 
sufficit of glue; add for more safety a hylic movement; and you will 
soon see an animal run: in truth, this will be neither a colibri {small 
bird], nor a spider, nor anything similar; for that it would be necessary 
to have discovered the form of the bird, the spider, etc., which is not 
at all easy. However you will have a very pretty abstract animal, free 


4 (Works, 1:482. Text translation, Spedding, 2:559.] 

“8 Sylva, Century VII, no. 696. Oeuvres, 8:513-14. Works, 1:482. [Text English, 
Spedding, Ibid.] 

* Ibid., Century VI, no. 523. Oeuvres, 8:308-9. [Works, 1:425.] [Text English, 
Spedding, 2:507.] 

*° Ibid., no. 696, Oeuvres, 8:514-15. [Works, 1:482.] [“Now the great axiom 
of vivification is, that there must be heat to dilate the spirit of the body; an active 
spirit to be dilated; matter viscous or tenacious to hold in the spirit; and that matter 
to be put forth and figured.” Spedding, 2:559.] 
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from all individual forms, which are only, as this philosopher rightly 
puts it, the playthings of nature which DIVERTS itself. 

You will perhaps be surprised at the kind of love Bacon shows for 
spontaneous generations: it is because contemplation of order in the 
universe shocks him, as it still shocks his disciples today, and who 
collect with real greed everything that resembles what they call 
disorder or chance. They do not see, they do not want to see, that if 
the creative power, which takes pleasure in nuances, had wanted to 
establish towards the last frontiers of the animal kingdom something 
that approaches mineral aggregation, which is something that is not 
for me to decide, this is another law rather than chance, a law 
manifested by the sole place that it occupies among all the others, and 
manifests as well by its two intrinsic characteristics: in that we never 
see coming from putrefaction anything but worms and insects of a 
kind that only present to the eye of the observer the first rudiments of 
animality, and that never does the same locus of putrefaction ever 
produce anything but similar animals. However, this is enough on an 
incidental question. 

THE NEW INSTRUMENT is finally completed dismantled. The least 
clear-sighted can examine it in the greatest detail, and convince 
themselves by their own eyes that never has a philosophic comedian 
ever presented to superficial credulity anything both so pompous and 
so worthless. 

The intended ends of this so ridiculously famous instrument have 
been put in the full light of day, and the reader can convince himself 
that they are, if it is possible, even more senseless than the means or 
the instrument itself. The rest of my work will be used to show the 
different essays that Bacon undertook with them, as much in the 
natural sciences as in rational philosophy, which he submitted to the 
same rules. 


51 See above, 55. 


*® Buffon, for example, who was without contradiction the greatest physiologist 
of the French Academy, ran headlong into spontaneous generations, which accord 
marvellously with his organic molecules, and with all the mechanical ideas of the 
century. However, Haller, Bonnet, and Spallanzani mocked him while he was alive, 
while awaiting posterity. 

> [The manuscript carries here the indication: “End of the first volume.”] 


PART TWO 


Metaphysics 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Of God and Intelligence 


Bacon, on his own, declared himself the religious pontiff of the senses 
and the experienced interpreter of their oracles, to which it was 
necessary to ask everything in the study of nature, unless by chance 
one resolutely wanted to talk nonsense.' Others, he adds, have pro- 
fessed to defend or cultivate the senses; he alone has really acquitted 
himself of this? 

If one were to take these statements literally, the result would be 
that the priest of the senses would have said what one would today 
call in his language a truism, that is to say a silly truth pretentiously 
enunciated. Indeed, has any man ever claimed that experiments in 
physics can be done without the help of the senses? However we must 
not be duped by these ambiguous turns of phrase so common with 
Bacon: the even vaguer Latin expression in naturalibus [in nature] is 
only there for form and to protect himself in a century more fastidious 
than ours. Actually, however, the true sense of the passage is that the 
only real science is physics, and that all the rest is illusion. The mere 
emphasis of the last text would prove it. For what is the meaning of 
the magnificent eulogy that he gives himself for being the first man 
who had really defended and cultivated the senses? Undoubtedly he 
does not mean to say that he comes to teach men for the first time that 
they cannot see, hear, etc., without the aid of the senses. The words 


' And thus I conceive that I perform the office of a true priest of the sense 


(from which all knowledge in nature must be sought, unless men mean to go mad) 
and a not unskilful interpeter of its oracles. [L.] (De Aug. in distributo Operis, 
Works, 7:38.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:26. In Spedding, this “Plan of the Work” 
is associated with Bacon’s Great Instauration rather than his De Augmentis.] 

2 And that while others only profess to uphold and cultivate the sense, I do so 
in fact. [L.] bid.) (Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 
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I have just cited, in appearance only false and enigmatic, hide well 
some mystery. Generally, every time that Bacon is obscure, the 
meaning is always bad, and clear for the one who has taken the 
trouble to study his miserable philosophy. It suffices to seek the sense 
elsewhere and to confront the passages. 

Man’s great misfortune, according to Bacon, the one that has 
infinitely delayed the progress of true science, is that man has wasted 
his time on moral, political, or civil sciences, which have turned him 
away from physics; and this evil, which is very old, was considerably 
increased by the establishment of Christianity, which turned great 
minds towards theology.’ Nevertheless, there is, properly speaking, 
only one science: this is physics, which must be regarded as the 
venerable mother of all the sciences;* for all the arts and in general 
all human knowledge separated from this root will perhaps receive a 
certain polish and a certain form that will render them serviceable to 
human use, but never will they experience real growth. 

So that if astronomy, optics, music, the majority of the mechanical 
arts, even medicine, and what will perhaps appear astonishing, moral 
philosophy, politics, and the logical sciences in Bacon’s time were 
only vain appearances deprived of substance, it is because they had 
been imprudently detached from their root, physics, which alone could 
have nourished them and augmented them by furnishing them a food 
drawn from the sources and from the true contemplation of the 
motions, directions, sounds, texture and configuration of bodies, and 
from intellectual perceptions.® 


> Now it is well known that after the Christian religion was received and grew 
strong, by far the greater number of the best wits applied themselves to theology. 
[L.] (N.O., Bk. I, no. 79. Works, 8:33.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:78.] 

‘4 Yet this very (natural) philosophy it is that ought to be esteemed the great 
mother of the sciences. [L.] (bid., 8:32-3.) [Translation, Spedding, Tbid.] 

5 For all arts and all sciences, if tom from this root, though they may be 
polished and shaped and made fit for use, yet they will hardly grow. (Ibid., 8:33.) 
[Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] It is hard to understand how the arts and sciences can 
be polished and adapted to human use without advancing meanwhile. One could 
just as well say that they will perfect themselves without being perfected. 

6 (For want of this, astronomy, optics, music, a number of mechanical arts, 
medicine itself, — nay, what one might more wonder at, moral and political 
philosophy, and the logical sciences, — altogether lack profoundness, and merely 
glide along the surface and variety of things; because after these particular sciences 
have been once distributed and established, they are no more nourished by natural 
philosophy; which might have drawn out the true contemplation motion, rays, 
sounds, texture and configuration of bodies, affections, and intellectual perceptions, 
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So it is necessary, in Bacon’s judgement, to join all particular 
sciences to physics, so that they are neither severed nor cut off.’ His 
rule embraced everything, and his tables of discovery extend to anger, 
shame, fear, memory, judgement, etc., as well as heat, cold, dryness 
and humidity. 

Moreover we must not imagine, as he seems to indicate to deceive 
us, that it is a question here of simple rules of reasoning applicable to 
all the sciences, for in this case, he would have said nothing. We 
know well enough that reason reasons about everything. His intention 
is to affirm positively that all real science belongs to physics, and that 
all science that is foreign to physics is only opinion or scholastic 
games. 

It is surely on this principle that he calls theology a broken science 
(this is one of his favourite terms),’ that is to say a science detached 


the means of imparting to them fresh strength and growth. [L.] (Ibid., [no. Ixxx], 
8:34.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:79. It should be noted that this Latin citation does 
not appear in Maistre’s manuscript, and only the second half (from “natural 
philosophy”) appears in the 1836 edition.]} 

I have tried to render by my translation the depravity and the affected 
obscurity of the text. The entire passage leading naturally to materialism, Bacon 
prudently hides behind the words affections and intellectual perceptions; but he 
arranges the words in a way that in virtue of a series of substantives in the same 
case, one can equally understand the legitimate contemplation of passions and of 
intellectual perceptions, or the form and texture of bodies, of passions and 
intellectual perceptions. We will see other proofs of this criminal syntax. Here we 
see, in putting things at their best, that morals, political philosophy, the passions, 
and intellectual perceptions are only branches of physics. Again it is necessary to 
notice the well meditated coupling of passions and intellectual perceptions. 
Everything must be noted in Bacon’s discourse; even a comma tends towards evil. 
It is not the same thing, for example, to say affectuum et prehensionum intellect- 
ualium (affections and intellectual perceptions), or affectuum, et, etc. (affections, 
and, etc.). 

7 That the branches of knowledge may not be severed and cut off from the 
stem. [L.] (Ibid., no. cvii, 8:55.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:98.} 

® For I form a history and tables of discovery for anger, fear, shame ... for the 
mental operations of memory ... not less than for heat and cold, or light, etc. [L.] 
(Ibid., no. cxxvii, 8:70.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:112.] 

® [In French, Maistre renders Bacon’s “broken knowledge” (which in Latin 
Bacon terms abrupta scientia) as science abrupte. For the key preliminary passage 
in On the Advancement of Learning where Bacon uses this phrase, see below, 
170n50. On controversies over interpretation of the phrase, see Michael Hattaway, 
“Bacon and ‘Knowledge Broken’: Limits for Scientific Method,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas 39 (1978): 183-97, and Mary Horton, “Bacon and ‘Knowledge 
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from all the others, and that is not attached to the mother root, and, in 
consequence, a science that has nothing in common with reason and 
that rests entirely on authority, so that one can abandon it to the 
syllogism.”® 

For the same reason, metaphysics, in Bacon’s system, loses the 
place and functions that it had occupied up to him. Before, metaphys- 
ics was the science of spirits, or what we call natural theology. Bacon 
relegated all these subjects to positive theology. 

Bacon’s metaphysics looks for nothing outsiae nature, put oniy 
what is most exquisite in nature," that is to say forms and ends.'* 
Thus, natural history gathers the facts, physics looks for efficient 
causes, and metaphysics deals with essences and ends.” 

Metaphysics is therefore the complement and the last result of the 
physical sciences. Bacon’s modern interpreter expresses himself on 
this point with a clarity that puts these principles in the full light of 
day."4 

The search, he says, for (physical) forms or natures is the object of 
metaphysics; from which it follows that metaphysics is posterior to 
physics, and does not even exist without it; and this in effect is what 


Broken’: An Answer to Michael Hattaway,” Journal of the History of Ideas 43 
(1982): 487-504.) 

10 (There is an error here. Bacon distinguishes two theologies, natural theology 
and inspired theology. He defines the first as “the knowledge, or rather rudiment 
of knowledge. concerning God, which may be obtained by the light of reason and 
the contemplation of his creatures.” (De Aug. Bk. II, ch. ii.) [Spedding, 4:341.] He 
says of the second that “if I proceed to treat [it], I shall step out of the bark of 
human reason and enter into the ship of the Church.” (Ibid., Bk. IX, ch. 1.) 
{[Spedding, 5:111.] [These two sentences were added to the text by the 1884 
editor.] } 

4 [The phrase “but only what is the most exquisite in nature,” which appears 
in Maistre’s manuscript and the 1836 edition, is omitted in the 1884 edition.] 

"Certainly nothing beyond nature; but of nature itself much the most excellent 
part. [L.] (De Aug. Bk. I, ch. 4, Works, 7:177.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:346.] 

3° Physic supposes in nature only a being and moving and natural necessity; 
whereas Metaphysic supposes also a mind and idea ... And therefore to speak plain 
and go no further about, Physic inquires and handles the Material and Efficient 
Causes, Metaphysic the Formal and Final. [L.] (Ibid., 7:177-8.) [Translation, 
Spedding, Ibid.] {Bacon here adopts the whole classification of causes or principles 
such as it was given by Aristotle: material cause, formal cause, efficient cause, final 
cause. [The last sentence was added to the footnote by the 1884 editor.]} 

4 [For some reason, this paragraph, which appears in both Maistre’s manuscript 
and the 1836 edition, was omitted from the 1884 edition.]} 

3 [de Luc], Précis, 2:65. 
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is affirmed in a thousand places in Bacon’s works and in the Précis 
of his philosophy. The philosophers of antiquity wanted to be meta- 
physicians before being physicists.’ “What a scandal! The only 
reasonable metaphysics occupies itself with nothing outside nature; but 
it looks in nature for what is the most profound’’ and most general. 
It does not create logical abstractions, but physics, etc.” 

Since the only things in the universe that prove intelligence are 
ends, and since it is necessary to know the facts of natural history, the 
theorems of physics, and even the forms or essences of things before 
being able to ascend to ends, it follows that until the consummation 
of this great preliminary work, it is impossible to see any intention, 
nor in consequence any intelligence in the universe, and this, indeed, 
is Bacon’s doctrine. 

To render his ideas sensible for us with an image (the only way in 
which he conceives things), he represents science or natural philos- 
ophy (which for him is the same thing) for us under the form of a 
pyramid whose base is natural science; the layer that follows the base 
is physics, and that which constitutes the vertical point is metaphys- 
ics.'° As for the point itself, this is the work which God worketh from 
the beginning to the end,” it is the Summary Law of Nature, and he 
knows not whether man’s inquiry can attain unto it.” 

Unfortunately, these three stages of science, for depraved men,” 
are no better than the giants’ hills, according to the fable, Pelion, 


Believing thus in being able to be metaphysicians before being physicists. 
(Ibid., 2:95.) [This appears to be a faulty reference.] 

There is nothing profound in nature, which is all superficial; what is 
profound is behind it. 

8 Tbid., 2:110. [A more literal version of what de Luc wrote would read: “This 
is therefore an example of what Bacon defines as being the only reasonable 
metaphysics: it occupies itself with nothing outside nature; but it looks in nature 
for what is most profound and most general: it does not create logical abstractions, 
but physics, etc.” ] 

The basis is natural history; the stage next the basis is physic; the stage next 
the vertical point is metaphysic. (Learning, Bk. II, Works, 1:104.) [Spedding, 
3:356.] The base being only a surface, and the extremity a mathematical point, one 
does not understand very well how Bacon distributes his three stages. 

Opus quod operatur Deus a principio usque ad finem. (Ecclesiasticus 3:11.) 
[Cited by Bacon, Ibid.] General rule: every time that Bacon undermines a truth of 
the first order, he never fails to cite the Bible. 

2 [Ibid. Spedding. Ibid.} 

™ To them that are DEPRAVED. (Ibid., 1:104.) [Spedding, 3:356.] 
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Ossa, and Olympus, piled upon each other to climb to the sky.” At 
first one does not understand what this horrible crime is, so it is 
necessary to reveal it to make it justly abhorred. It is the crime of 
depraved men who permit themselves to see order and intelligence in 
the universe, who take effects for intentions,“ who believe with the 
Prophet-King that the admirable structure of the universe is the voice 
of nature that makes itself understood to the eyes, and with St Paul 
that there is no excuse for the one who does not know how to see God 
in his creatures.* 

Thus the man who recognizes a supreme intelligence in the 
admirable order of the universe, Bacon calls a depraved being, and in 
the Latin edition of his story, where he put himself to less inconven- 
ience, a théomaque, that is to say a rebel [against God], a new 
Enceladus,” who hoards final causes to elevate himself up to the 
throne of the Eternal.”’ 

To deceive and to disguise the revolting character of this doctrine, 
the able charlatan opposes to the supposed audacity of the finalist the 
humble submission of the believer who sticks to his Bible and cries 
out to the universe: Holy! Holy! Holy!™ As if there were opposition 
between these two men! As if someone who sees God in the universe 


3° No better than the Giants’ hills, 

ter sunt conati, etc. [imponere Pelio Ossam, 

Scilicet atque Ossae frondosum involvere Olymphum] 

(Ibid., 7:104.) 

(“Mountain on mountain thrice they strove to heap, 

Olympus, Ossa, piled on Pelion’s steep.” 

Vergil Georgics 1.28. Spedding, 4:362.} 

“One cannot certify with any basis that the causes to which one attributes 
certain effects were established with a view to these effects as long as one has not 
gone back to general causes, etc.” (Précis, 1:230.) The preparations, as we see, are 
not slight! 

% They are without excuse. [L.] (Romans 1:20.) 

26 [Enceladus was a mythical hundred-armed giant who conspired against Zeus. 
Following his overthrow by Zeus’s thunderbolt, Mount Etna was thrown over him. 
The flames of the volcano arise from his breath.] 

™ Those that are puffed up with their own knowledge and REBELLIOUS AGAINST 
Gop. [L.] (De Aug. Bk. II], ch. IV, Works, 7:195.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:362. 
Maistre’s small capitals.] 

% But to those who abasing themselves refer all things to the glory of God, they 
are as the acclamations: Holy, Holy, Holy. [L.] bid.) (Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

The vile and perfidious art of these citations can only be equalled by the 
ridiculousness of the ideas. 


aA 
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could not recognize the same God in his written word! Or as if the 
Christian naturally excluded the physicist!” 

Bacon, moreover, is no less pleasant than blameable when, in 
paraphrasing his trisagion,*° which I have just cited, he adds: Indeed, 
God is holy in the multitude of his works; he is holy in the order that 
one sees reigning there; and he is holy by the unity of the whole.” 
It is impossible to contradict oneself more crudely; for how can there 
be order and unity in multiplicity without intelligence? However 
Bacon had made up his mind; he followed it speaking against his 
conscience, like his successors. 

He is the one who began this anti-theist philosophy, this 
théomisie™ (if it is necessary to create words) that is the distinctive 
character of the eighteenth century. It was a little hard to chase God 
from everything, but it was already something to enclose him strictly 
in the Bible; it only remained to burn the book. 

Bacon’s capital principle is that God can be compared to nothing, 
if one speaks without metaphor; and nothing being able to be known 
except by comparison, God is absolutely inaccessible to reason, and 
by consequence cannot be perceived in the universe,” so that 


% {This reproach appears ill founded. Bacon said, in the cited text, that the 
three stages of science are moles giganteoe [giants’ hills] piled up one on the other 
by the false scholars who, led astray by pride, want to dethrone God; but these 
stages are a triple homage rendered to God by true scholars who, having a humble 
sentiment themselves, related everything to the glory of God. [This sentence was 
added to the text by the 1884 editor.]} 

%® [A “trisagion” is a hymn, especially in the Eastern Churches, with a triple 
invocation of God as holy.] 

For God is holy in the multitude of his works, holy in the order or connexion 
of them, and holy in the union of them. [L.] (Ibid., 7:195.) [Translation, Spedding, 
Ibid.) 

32 [Maistre here combines the Greek words for God (theos) and hatred (smisos) 
to construct a French word signifying “hatred of God.”] 

3 Nihil hic nisi per rerum inter se similitudines addiscitur: ... Deus autem tibi 
tantum similis est absque tropo. Quare nullam ad ejus cognitionem hinc (ex rebus 
naturalibus) lucis sufficientiam expecta. Da fidei, quae fidei sunt. (Impetus 
Philosophici. De Interpretatione Naturae. Sententiae XII, Works, 9:302.) [Spedding, 
3:788. See Spedding’s Preface (3:3-4) for an explanation of this piece, for which 
no standard English translation is available. The passage translates as follows: 
“Nothing further is learned here unless it is by means of the resemblances of things 
among themselves. Moreover, God resembles only himself and is free from 
metaphor. Therefore do not look for light from natural objects. Concede to faith 
matters which are of faith.”] 
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everything is reduced to revelation. He adds piously: “Give to faith 
what pertains to faith.” 

Elsewhere he presents the same principle under a new form, by 
repeating that the spectacle of nature does not lead man to religion. 
A man™ who has not plumbed this fallacious philosophy could see 
here an expression devoid of sense, or at most what we above called 
a truism, for religion properly speaking being something positive, it 
is ridiculously superficial to teach us that the spectacle of nature 
cannot reveal to us the Trinity or the Incarnation. However do not be 
deceived: religion is a soothing term* employed there for the 
existence of God. Thus, Bacon’s interpreter, who did not, like his 
master, have certain precautions to take with his century, does not 
hesitate to tell us without equivocation: 

It is an absurd idea that claims that men have found by reason the 
existence of a being OF WHICH THEY CANNOT FORM ANY IDEA,” 

This dreadful proposition, which any atheist would joyfully sign, 
belongs entirely to Bacon. As soon as human reason is forbidden to 
search for anything outside nature, man certainly not being able to 
compare God to any natural object, it indeed follows that he can have 
no idea of God; and as all errors hang together, the one that I am 
exposing here agrees with and amalgamates itself perfectly, so to 


% [The manuscript has “Un homme,” which is replaced by “Celui” in the 
printed editions.] 

5° [“Terme” appears in the manuscript, but is omitted in the printed text.] 

3% Précis, 2:182. [After citing the Scriptures on the foolishness of seeking things 
unseen, de Luc says: “The other is having in their regard fanatical ideas, either by 
elevating them above the condition of simple creatures, or in pretending to have of 
them knowledge greater than we are capable of acquiring.” Maistre has paraphrased 
de Luc’s thought.) Separating God from human reason is one of the greatest goals 
of modern philosophy. Pascal having written: According to the natural light of 
reason we are incapable of knowing what God is, Voltaire and Condorcet will add 
in their scandalous edition: NOR IF HE IS. Then Voltaire adds in a note: Jt is strange 
that Pascal believed that he could find out about original sin by reason, and that 
he says that one cannot know by reason IF Gop is. And Condorcet adds in another 
note: It is good to see Voltaire take against Pascal the defence of the existence of 
God. How many less culpable forgers have gone to the scaffold! 

M. [A.A.] Renouard, in his fine edition of the Pensées de Pascal (Paris, 
1803, 2:298) tells us that he believed the difference important enough to merit a 
complete verification. - One will not say that he exaggerates. [According to the 
recent edition by Philippe Sellier, Pascal’s original version reads: “Nous sommes 
donc incapables de connaitre ni ce qu’il est, ni s’il est.” Pensées (Paris: Classiques 
Garnier/Bordas 1991), 468.} 
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speak, with that of the sensible origins of ideas. Indeed, in virtue of 
this extravagant theory, man not having any natural constitutive idea 
of essence, one no longer sees how man can grasp the idea of God by 
the senses. 

To maintain that we have no idea of God because we cannot have 
a perfect idea, and that it is absolutely the same thing not to know 
what he is, or if he is, is not only a blasphemy against God himself, 
itis also a blasphemy against good sense. This would have the result 
that we have no idea of anything since there exists nothing whose 
essence is perfectly known to us; and certainly we know matter less 
well than mind. 

Philosophers, such as Bacon and his interpreters, in calling uniquely 
on Holy Scripture, believing they are saying something, say nothing. 
What is revelation? It is a divine teaching. And what is human 
teaching? It is a human revelation. A mathematical theorem demon- 
strated to someone who knows nothing about it is a revelation. 
Moreover, how can we learn what we do not yet know if not in virtue 
of what we already know? How could man receive a new truth if he 
did not carry within him an interior truth, an innate rule by which he 
judges the other? Between Moses and Hesiod, what forces us to 
choose? The one is the same as the other, if they are not judged by an 
interior rule that declares one a historian and the other a novelist. To 
say that the perfected idea of God, such as we have today by his 
grace, is inaccessible to human reason, is to say, for example, that the 
man who is incapable of discovering the properties of a cycloid is 
equally incapable of understanding them. The two propositions are 
equally true and equally false. One man or all men (it does not matter) 
will never succeed in acquiring such or such truth; I grant this: but if 
they are taught it, they will recognize it and adopt it in virtue of this 
same reasoning, which takes over all its rights and exercises them over 
this truth, which belongs to it just as if it had discovered it. 

Generally, nothing can give man an idea: it can only be awakened; 
for if man (or any intelligence) could receive an idea that is not 
natural to him, he would leave his species, and no longer be what he 
is; one could give an animal the idea of number or that of morality. 

It is commonly believed that words must designate things; indeed 
the great majority of Condillac’s sophisms are founded on this error. 
However nothing is more false. Words can only represent ideas, or, to 
put it better, each word is only a spoken idea. To know afterwards if 
such or such idea represents a reality, is another question. However 
every name is true, man not being able to lie without affirming or 
denying. The name of God is therefore true as is any simple enunci- 
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ation,” and if it did not represent an idea it would not exist in the 
language. As we can affirm nothing of what does not exist, the one 
who says: I have no idea of God, contradicts himself without knowing 
it; for it is precisely as if he said that he has an idea of which he has 
no idea. It is not rare to hear men, sometimes simple and sometimes 
guilty, say that God is too great for us to form an idea of him. They 
therefore have the idea of existence, the idea of greatness, the idea of 
superiority, the idea of intelligence, the idea of power, the idea of 
wisdom, even, if they look closely, the idea of infinity, or the 
indefinite, exclusive of the idea of limit; and they. call that having no 
idea. Deplorable delirium! The very fool who says God is not affirms 
that he has an idea of him, for no mind can deny an unknown 
existence. Who could ever have denied the existence of the satellites 
of Jupiter before they were discovered? For that to be the case one 
would have to think of something without thinking of it. We are 
always brought back to the contradiction. Therefore the atheist only 
denies that the idea of God, which is in his mind, relates to a reality. 
A sacrilegious joker put this famous saying in Spinoza’s mouth talking 
to God himself: Just between us, I certainly believe that you do not 
exist. Delete the insufferable pleasantry, the saddest reality will 
remain. God speaks to all men by the idea of himself that he has 
placed in us; by this idea that would be impossible if it did not come 
from him, he says to us: IT IS I! Those who are called atheists reply: 
HOW COULD THIS BE YOU, SINCE YOU DO NOT EXIST? This is why they 
will be inexcusable. 

So what does the most iniquitous usurper of fame want to say when 
he tells us that Gop is only similar to himself, and that nothing HERE 
can be compared to him?* Undoubtedly God cannot be compared to 
any material object, and this principle is fruitful for the philosopher 
who warms us to seek nothing outside nature and to make only 
physical abstractions, but nothing prevents us from comparing 
intelligence to intelligence to draw from it the only definition of God 
that is within man’s reach: he is intelligence and power such as they 
are known to us, less the idea of limits. 


7 Aristotle, in saying that these sorts of enunciation are neither true nor false 
(oyden oyte aléthes, oyte pséydes esti) (Aristotle Categories In Proleg. n° 9 [4.9]) 
[an uncombined word ... can neither be true nor false.” Trans. Harold P. Cooke, 
Loeb Classical Library 1967], Aristotle, I say, is right in only one sense: it is quite 
true that these simple enunciations contain neither affirmation nor negation, but it 
is no less true that they necessarily represent real ideas. 

38 See above, 163. 
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Let us not be the dupe of the hypocrisy that never ceases to call on 
the Bible and that invites us to give to faith what belongs to faith. 
This feigned respect tends not to elevate Holy Scripture, but to 
degrade reason by rendering it, so to say, foreign to God. 

It is very essential to observe that Holy Scripture nowhere reveals 
the existence of God; it supposes this as a previously known truth, and 
far from adding to the different proofs that we find in all the treatises 
of natural theology, we could on the contrary say that the sacred 
writers draw closer to our human weakness by presenting to us a God 
more similar to us; and reason is approved by faith when it permits 
itself to rectify some expressions that are too human, if we can put it 
this way, and evidently designed to be put within the reach of the 
great number. 

In a word, the goal of revelation is only to lead the human mind to 
read in itself what the divine hand has traced there; and revelation 
would be worthless if reason, after the divine teaching, was not 
rendered capable of demonstrating to itself the revealed truths, just as 
mathematical teaching, or any other human teaching, is only recog- 
nized as true and legitimate when reason, examining the theorems on 
the eternal rule hidden in the depths of its essence, says to the human 
revelation, YOU ARE RIGHT, that is to say, you are reason.” 

Shaftesbury very justly reproaching Locke for having overturned the 
foundations of morals by attacking innate ideas,“° Warburton cried 
calumny. In vain, he said, did Mr Locke incessantly repeat, that, the 
Divine Law is the only and true touchstone of moral Rectitude, etc.*' 
Warburton reasoned as badly as Locke, and the two as badly as Bacon. 
It is always the same sophism that misleads them: as soon as you 
separate reason from faith,*? revelation not being able to be proved, 


39 [Maistre’s point works better in French: “Vous avez raison, c’est-a-dire, vous 


étes la raison.” 

“© Characteristics, 1:8. (3rd ed. [1723, 3 vols.]) [This appears to be a faulty 
reference.] 

“| Divine Legation of Moses, etc. (London 1722), dedication, 1:xxvi, note 6. — 
Thus, before the Bible, there were no morals, and everywhere the Bible is unknown, 
if people cannot in conscience neither kill their father nor marry their mother, it is 
uniquely because the caprice of the legislator forbids it; for there is no rule anterior 
to positive law. 

42 [The following words are struck out in the manuscript: “dés que vous nier 
les idées innées, ou naturelles, or le sens moral (car tous ce mots signifient la 
chose)” (as soon as you deny innate or natural ideas, or the moral sense (for all 
these words signify the thing).] 
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proves nothing; thus it is always necessary to return to St Paul’s well 
known axiom: That faith is justified by reason.” 

There are words that contain great truths in their simple etymology; 
among this number is that of revelation, perfectly synonymous with 
unveiling, revelation, in truth, only draws back the fatal veil that does 
not permit man to read in man. 

This class of philosophers, who have declared war on the most 
revered doctrines, being greatly embarrassed by the argument drawn 
from the universal consent of all peoples, have not failed to deny this 
great proof. The consent of all the wise, Voltaire said, furnishes not 
a proof, but a kind of probability; and what probability still! Did not 
all the wise believe, before Copernicus, that the earth is immobile at 
the centre of the universe.“ 

Voltaire here only recalls the ideas of Bacon, who is, without 
exception, the father of all errors. “The consent of man,” he says, 
“proves nothing and is rather a proof of error. We know the comment 
of Pericles, at the moment he won universal applause in speaking to 
the Athenian people: — So have I let some nonsense escape? he said 
to friends who surrounded him.” 


*? [Maistre gives no reference for St Paul’s “well known axiom.” A thorough 


computer search of the Pauline corpus fails to turn up any such saying. One could 
speculate that Maistre may have been citing an editorial heading in some 
contemporary edition of the New Testament.] It is remarkable that those positive 
dogmas that Christianity proposes to us on the sole authority of the divine word 
already recognized, are not even totally foreign to this general rule; for not only are 
they proved by the proven word, but, if we look at them closely, they are found to 
relate to the nature of man and to his history. The dogma of the Trinity, for 
example, belongs to universal traditions and to the plausible researches of 
psychology. 

“Essai sur Histoire générale, Introd. de la Magie, Part I, p. 157. Vol. XVI 
of the Oeuvres. [In fact, this reference appears to be to Voltaire’s Essai sur les 
moeurs, 16:155 of the Kehl edition.] When a sensible cause deceives man, the 
opinion that results proves nothing. All men, for example, seeing the apparent rising 
and the setting of the sun, must believe their eyes about this. However what does 
an opinion of this kind have in common with metaphysical beliefs as old and as 
extensive as human nature, and of which it is impossible to assign any satisfactory 
origin drawn from the sensible world? 

45 [Maistre has no reference for this quotation, which he probably cited from 
memory. There are two passages in Bacon’s works that would fit. In The Refutation 
of Philosophies there is this passage: “So far is popular agreement of this sort from 
constituting a genuine and well based authority that it even raises a strong 
presumption to the contrary. That was well said by the Greek orator who, when met 
by a burst of applause, enquired: ‘What have I done wrong?” (Farrington, p. 114.) 
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Voltaire obviously departs from the question here. The point is not 
to know the worth of the consent of the wise who reason and 
conclude, the point is to know the worth of the universal consent of 
men founded on an intimate and natural persuasion, foreign to all 
scientific research. 

What should we say of Bacon, who puts in parallel the opinion of 
a handful of Athenians, opining on a question of jurisprudence or 
politics, and the general and invariable consent of the human race on 
the existence of a better nature? | appeal to every correct conscience 
as a witness: it is impossible to reason more poorly. For the rest, 
Bacon, who had more considerations on his mind than Voltaire, 
undertook with his ordinary duplicity to get a blameworthy maxim 
approved. He begins, as we have just seen, by advancing as a general 
thesis, that the consent of men, far from being a legitimate proof, 
furnishes on the contrary the most fatal prejudice against the belief 
that is founded on this basis;*° but he immediately adds piously: / 
except questions of theology and politics that permit one to count 
voices.” 

Charming villainy! In all intellectual things generally, the consent 
of the human race proves error rather than truth; but in questions of 
theology the voice of fools can be counted! Who can be astonished 
that such a man was the idol of the last century? 

Let us now see how this fine doctrine has come down to our time, 
perfectly developed, I almost said augmented and corrected. 

Bacon had maintained that “if someone, through the knowledge of 
sensible and material things, hoped to arrive at the manifestation of 


In De Augmentis, there is a similar passage that reads as follows: “what is popular 
judgment worth as a test of good and evil? Better was Phocion’s inference, who 
when the people applauded him more than usual, asked whether he had gone 
wrong.” (Spedding, 4:459.) Here, there is a foomote reference to chapter 8 of 
Plutarch’s life of Phocion. There, the relevant passage reads; ‘‘And when, as he was 
once delivering an opinion to the people, he met with their approval, he turned to 
his friends and said: ‘Can it possibly be that I am making a bad argument without 
knowing it?’” Translated by Bernadotte Perrin, Loeb Classical Library, 1969.] 

“6 [N.O., Bk. I, no. Ixxvii, 8:31. “So little ought consent to be deemed a sure 
and solid confirmation, that it is in fact a strong presumption the other way.” 
Spedding, 4:76.] 

“ For the worst of all auguries is from consent in matters intellectual (divinity 
excepted, and politics where there is a right of vote). (L.] (Ibid., Bk. I, no. xxvii, 
8:31.) (Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] It must be admitted that politics is found here 
coupled to theology in the most ingenious way. 
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the nature“® and of the will of God, he would allow himself to be 
seduced by a vain philosophy; for the contemplation of creatures 
can very well produce knowledge with respect to the creatures 
themselves, but with respect to God, it can only produce admiration, 
which is known as a broken knowledge.” 

So Bacon had the kindness to agree that the contemplation of the 
universe can make us admire the worker. His interpreter, however, is 
not so liberal; he only agrees that we can admire the work, but no 
more. “This expression broken knowledge,” he says, “includes the idea 
that it lacks a transition or any intermediate knowledge between the 
contemplation of nature and the admiration of its author ... The 
sentiment of admiration can be born, like knowledge, from the 
contemplation of the works themselves; but as for the worker, our own 
ideas being drawn only from material objects, we only have know]l- 
edge of material workers; and we can never conclude to anything else, 
since OF HIM” we are unable to form ANY IDEA.” 

The idea of falsification (very involuntary undoubtedly and purely 
material) comes to mind here; for in the end, since Bacon said worker, 
why make him say work? In reality, however, the author of the Précis 
renders justice to his master, whose invariable custom is always to say 


‘8 T am astonished that he did not say the form of God; why not, since the form 


is ipsissima res, since the word is perfectly synonymous with essence? When we 
read, in any case, that sensible and material things cannot make known the divine 
nature or essence, we would be tempted, at first glance, to take that for a platitude. 
However one would be greatly deceived. On the contrary, it is a carefully weighed 
phrase, very sly, whose sense is that no consideration of order and wisdom can 
lead us to the idea of God. 

“See that no one deceives you by philosophy and vain deceit. [L.] (Colossians 
2:8.) It is always by Biblical phrases that Bacon works to make the Bible despised. 

5° Quae est quasi ABRUPTA scientia. (De Aug., Bk. I, no. v, Works, 7:58. [The 
parallel passage in Bacon’s Of the Advancement of Learning reads as follows: “if 
any man shall think by view and inquiry into these sensible and material things to 
attain that light whereby he may reveal unto himself the nature or will of God, then 
indeed is he spoiled by vain philosophy: for the contemplation of God’s creatures 
and works produceth (having regard to the works and creatures themselves) knowl- 
edge; but having regard to God, no perfect knowledge, but wonder, which is broken 
knowledge.” Spedding, 3:267.] By the term broken knowledge, he understands quite 
simply a science attached to nothing, which is separated from the common root (see 
above, 159), in a word, knowledge that is not knowledge. There is not the least 
doubt on this point. 

°! The pronoun here is quite separated from its referent; nevertheless we 
understand. 

2 [de Luc], Précis, 1:131-2. 
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less than he means to say, but to always make himself understood in 
one way or other. Here, for example, he cites with admiration a 
Platonic philosopher, who says with infinite wit (scitissime) that the 
knowledge that we draw from our senses resembles the light of the 
sun, which hides the sky and the stars for us in showing us the earth, 
And he adds: “/t is thus that the senses discover nature for us and 
hide divine things”®> Thus, not only does the spectacle of nature not 
show us God, it hides him for us. 

I could multiply citations, but I would repeat myself sadly. So I 
stop. Bacon’s doctrine on the most important of questions is not in 
doubt. “Reasoning furnishes man no proof of the existence of God. 
The consent of the human race proves nothing and would rather prove 
the contrary, for it is always likely that the crowd is deceived. The 
argument taken from order is even weaker, in as much as the spectacle 
of the universe excites only admiration, which is broken knowledge, 
and to cross the void that separates the work from the worker would 
require a bridge that does not exist. As for the proof that one would 
like to draw from the idea of God, it is permitted to regard it as a 
veritable joke, since we can have NO IDEA of God. There remains the 
Bible, which makes a man a theist, as a serinette™ makes a bird a 
musician.” 

Bacon’s doctrine, ripened and perfected in the eighteenth century, 
still has some mysteries. However it already speaks more clearly, and 
should it advance further we will soon know all its secrets. 


And therefore it was most aptly said by one of Plato’s school, that the sense 
of man carrieth a resemblance with the sun, which (as we see) openeth and revealth 
all the terrestial globe; but then again is obscureth and concealeth the stars and the 
celestial globe: so doth the sense discover natural things, but it darkeneth and 
shutteth up divine. [L.] (De Aug., Ibid., 7:58) (Translation, Spedding, 3:267.] 

One can be astonished at the shrewd ability with which Bacon turns to his 
profit the almost Christian maxim of a Platonist; but the wasp that sucks from a 
rose knows very well how to draw poison from it. 

4 [A serinette is an instrument for teaching cage-birds to sing.] 

% Tn our days Kant has said, after having carefully excluded all the proofs used 
and approved by the world’s best minds: there remains the moral proof. This is the 
same goal, the same route, and the same result under a different form. All Kant’s 
venom belongs to Bacon. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Of the Soul 


Every line of Bacon leads to materialism, but nowhere does he show 
himself a more able sophist, a more refined, more profound, and more 
dangerous hypocrite than in what he wrote on the soul. 

He begins, following his invariable custom, by insulting all who 
preceded him, and, always putting an image in the place of reason, he 
tells us that on the subject of the soul people have been extremely 
agitated, but always twirling around instead of advancing in a Straight 
line,' so that they have advanced very little while walking a lot. 

The man who expresses himself in this way, if he has a head or 
only a forehead, must have something new to propose to us. So let us 
give Bacon an attentive ear. 

He begins with the very hackneyed distinction between the reason- 
able soul and the sensitive soul, but he is able, by dint of dexterity, to 
draw from it an almost new concept. 

The origin of the first, he says, is related to these words of 
Scripture: He formed man from the slime of the earth and breathed 
into his face the breath of life, so that this first soul is born immedi- 
ately from the divine breath.” The origin of the second is announced 
in other words: Let the waters bring forth! Let the earth bring forth? 
From this we see what was drawn from earthly wombs.’ 


' So as the travel therin taken, seemeth to have been rather in a maze than in 


away. (Learning, Works, 1:127.) Bacon did not judge it appropriate to transport this 
bit of poetry into the Latin edition. (De Aug. Bk. IV, ch. 3, Works, 8:235.) 

2 The one springing from the breath of God ... was immediately inspired by 
God. [L.] (De Aug. Bk. IV, ch. Il, [Works], 7:234—-5.) [Translation, Spedding, 
4:397-8.] 

3 Producant aquae! ... producat terra! (Genesis 2:7; 1:20, 24.) 

“ From the womb of the elements. [L.] (De Aug., Ibid., 7:233.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 4:396.} 
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One is astonished, and even irritated, to see the audacity with which 
a consummate falsifier thus abuses Holy Scripture, and torments it to 
force it to say what he wants. 

In the places in the first chapter of Genesis where Moses says: Let 
the waters bring forth! let the earth bring forth! it is not at all a 
question of man. Moses begins by revealing to us the creation of the 
world, for this is what is meant by the heavens and the earth.’ Any 
other expression would not even have been understood by the men to 
whom he was addressing himself. He speaks then of our planet in 
particular, and of the two stars that are in the closest relationship to 
it; he covers successively all the orders of this creation so 
magnificiently crowned by the creation of man. And he said: Let us 
make man to our image and likeness; and let him, etc. ... And God 
created man in his own image; to the image of God he created him ... 
And God said: Increase and multiply and fill the earth and subdue it, 
and rule over... all living creatures that move upon the earth.° 

Such are man’s august and indelible titles; he exercises over all 
parts of nature an immense empire, although immensely weakened, for 
man cannot be the image of the Creator, even a disfigured one, 
without also being up to be certain point the image of the action and 
the power of the one who is all action and all power. 

Here one will not find a single ambiguous or material expression. 
Man is created separately; he does not say a word about living soul or 
animal life; man is declared purely and simply image of God, that is 
to say intelligence; and there Moses stops, for he has said everything. 


5 his same expression also relates to the one that ends the sixteenth verse, 


AND THE STARS (God also created the stars); this means, in simple terms and 
without explanation, as it must, that our system is not isolated, and that the universe 
is only a whole of which the diverse parts were produced and put in harmony by 
a single act of an all powerful will. I remember that Bonnet of Geneva (so 
admirable otherwise) seems somewhere to have asked pardon for this phrase of 
Moses, and the stars. It is not necessary to be so ready to pass condemnation when 
it is possible to give the words a sense equally sublime and probable. — If I were 
mistaken about this, what would it mean? That there would be a better explanation 
that I do not know. 
§ (Genesis 1:26-28.) [Text translation, Douay.] 

Moses here expresses the absolute immateriality [of the soul] in the clearest 
way, and much better than if he had enunciated it directly; for, of whatever 
expression he had used, bad faith would have said: What does this word mean? as 
it says, What does CREATED mean? Instead, by saying: He created him similar to 
Himself, Moses said everything. 
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However, Bacon, absolutely determined to get rid of this intelligent 
soul that embarrasses him, observes that “since the substance of the 
soul in its creation was not extracted or produced out of the mass of 
heaven and earth, ... and since the laws of heaven and earth are the 
proprer subjects of philosophy, how can we expect to obtain from 
philosophy the knowledge of the substance of the rational soul? /t 
must be drawn, Bacon continues, “from the same divine inspiration 
from which that substance first proceeded.” 

Following this idea, he calls this part of philosophy, which occupies 
itself with the reasonable soul, he calls it, I say, the doctrine of breath 
because God breathed this soul in the beginning, and he means that 
the doctrine of breath should be reserved to theology.® 

So here is human reason separated from itself and declared 
incapable of reasoning about reason. Bacon was, one can be very sure, 
far removed from having the least sentiment of the astonishing 
absurdity that escapes him here; but his mind rejects nothing that 
could distract man from every spiritual idea. He had said earlier that 
God can be compared to nothing. It is the same with created intelli- 
gence, since it is neither stone, nor metal, nor wood, nor fluid, etc. All 
knowledge of intelligence is broken, and as such exclusively aban- 
doned to sacred theology, which he will treat only at the end of his 
book.’ 

Already, in a previous chapter, he established the principle that will 
serve him later in developing his system, “It is quite necessary,” he 
says, “to distinguish sciences, but not to divide them. See what 
happened to Copernicus for having wanted to separate philosophy 
from astronomy! He imagined a system which, to be in accord with 
the phenomena, cannot be refuted by the principles of astronomy, but 


7 (bid., 7:234-5.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:398.] If Bacon had had a spark 
of good faith, how would he have dared to call on the sacred writers on the 
question of the essence of the soul? 

Scilicet is superis labor est ea cura quitos 

Sollicitat! 

[‘Truly, this is work for gods, this is care to vex their peace!” Vergil Aeneid 
4.379. Loeb.] 
From Moses to St John, perhaps no one has thought to do so. 

® The general doctrine concerning the human soul I will term the doctrine 
concerning the Breath of Life. [L.] (De Aug., 7:233.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:397.] 
In the end all such must be handed over to religion to be determined and defined. 
[L.] (ibid., 7:234.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:398.] 

° For I have placed sacred divinity at the end of the work. [L.] (Ibid., 7:234.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 4:397.] 
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which can be refuted by the those of natural philosophy well under- 
stood,.”"° 

The same thing, according to him, has happened with the science of 
man, One can certainly distinguish in him the soul and the body; but 
they must not be separated. 

“The science of man is well worth being finally EMANCIPATED and 
constituted a separate science, that is to say that it must be composed 
uniquely of the things that are common to the soul and to the 
body." 

Therefore one is permitted to distinguish by thought, but not to 
Separate, soul and body, for one and the other constitute man, and it 
is man that it is a question of. 

The intellectual soul set apart, as we have seen, it is only a question 
of uniquely turning our thought towards the sensible or produced soul, 
which we have in common with the animals,'’* in which sacred 
theology meddles little, and of which it is permitted to say whatever 
one wants. 

Moreover, this sensible soul, which we have in common with the 
animals (he complacently repeats this) incontestably comes from the 
slime of the earth, and this is also proved by the Bible, for it is 
written that God formed MAN from the slime of the earth, and not 
MAN’S BODY. This is decisive. The science of man being therefore 
emancipated, and admitting nothing broken, one can well distinguish 
something there, but only on condition of separating nothing there. So 
let us not dissect man, and let us always remember that the good God, 
in forming him all whole, used only loamy earth. 


10 [lbid., Bk. IV, ch. i, 7:207. Spedding, 4:373.] This is certainly an example 
of well chosen reasoning! An astronomical system that alone explains all the 
phenomena is sufficiently refuted by the principles of natural philosophy, that is to 
say by the dreams of the most disordered imagination and the most profound 
ignorance. It must be admitted that the eighteenth century gave itself singular 
legislators. 

4 Conficitur autem illa (scientia) ex iis rebus, quae sunt tam corpori, quam 
animae communes. (Ibid., Bk. IV, ch. i, 7:208.) [Let us constitute one general 
science concerning the Nature and State of Man; a subject which certainly deserves 
to be emancipated and made a knowledge of itself. It is composed of those things 
which are common as well to the body as the soul.” Spedding, Ibid.] It is necessary 
to weigh these words quite scrupulously, and also to remember that these words iis 
rebus mean the principles, the elements, and the atoms that form everything: 
primordia rerum. 

12 The other of the irrational, which is common with brutes. ... the sensible or 
produced soul. [L.] (bid., 7:233, 235.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:396, 397.] 
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We have seen that to express the reasonable soul or intelligence, 
Bacon seized the word spiraculum (breath, respiration), in this sense 
an exclusively biblical term. Pure Latinity attributes to it only the 
sense of vent or cellar-window. Bacon employed this new word to 
exclude that idea of spirit, which usage had too much spiritualized, 
although, in origin, it was synonymous with the other. He even got to 
the point of saying that it would be better to attribute this word spirit 
to the sensible soul.’ In the course of his works, he always takes it 
in the sense of life, and names it the master wheel of the human 
machine, which gives motion to all the others.'!> His very obvious 
goal is to confuse notions by confusing words, and to display in man 
only a sensible soul. 

Moses, in the first chapter of Genesis, as we have seen above, 
recounts the creation of man in the most magnificent terms, and it is 
quite remarkable that in this passage there is not a word that relates 
to man’s animal nature, 

However in the second chapter he returns to this creation to speak 
exclusively of our animal nature only. The words are so clear and 
exclusive that there is no way to be mistaken. 

God thus formed man of the slime of the earth, and breathed into 
his face the breath of life, and man became a living creature (or 
soul),'® 


3 Hic specus horrendum et saevi spiracula Ditis. (Vergil Aeneid 7.568.) [Here 


is shown an awful cavern, and a breathing place of horrid Dis.” Loeb.]} 

4 For this (sensible) soul ... may be more fitly termed not soul, but spirit. [L.] 
(De Aug., Bk. IV, ch. i, 7:235.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:398.] 

The nature of the spirits is as it were the master-wheel which turns the other 
wheels in the body of man. [L.] (Life, Rule xix, Works, 8:459) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:330.] 

Elsewhere he says a “violent contusion of the head likewise causes 
instantaneous death, since the spirit has not space to move.” [L.] (Ibid., Section x, 
“The Porches of Death,” no. 6, 8:441.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:311.] 

How gross, material, and opposed to intelligence he is! [This sentence, 
“Comme il est grossier, matériel, insupportable a lintelligence,” which appears in 
the manuscript, is omitted in the printed editions.] For the rest, always cunning to 
excess, he takes care in all his physiological reveries sometimes ta say spirit and 
sometimes spirits. He thinks of everything, and no man in the world said better 
what must not be said. 

‘© Et factus est homo in animam viventem. (Genesis 2:7.) 
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Animal life or the sensible soul is expressed here as clearly and as 
exclusively as pure intelligence had been in the preceding chapter.” 
What does Bacon do? He omits entirely the text of the first chapter. 
He supposes that the word man, in the chapter I have just cited, means 
all the man, and not the body of man, against the manifest spirit of the 
text, and even against its letter, since the two operations are distin- 
guished. He formed man, AND he breathed, etc. Finally, he dares to 
pass in silence over the last phrase: and man was made or became a 
living soul, to be able, at least in appearance, to attach to the word 
breath (SPIRACULUM) the sense of reasonable soul. However, he had 
too much wit not to see the contrary, since Moses uses precisely the 
same word (animum viventem) that he used just above for the animal. 
However Bacon wrote wilfully against the truth and against his 
conscience, hoping that, divine breath understood one time as reason- 
able soul, the reader would not be too embarrassed to complete the 
commentary, and to find out that, since this breath, which constitutes 
what one calls reason, belonging however to the living soul, man, 
although God had breathed on him, is however only a refined living 
soul.'® 

The judgement that tarnished Bacon as a venal judge, dishonours 
him less in our eyes than this painfully fraudulent job that he 
exercised on the Bible, to bend it to the most shameful speculations. 
Undoubtedly all sectarians have invoked it, for everything can be 
found in the complete book, which every man has the right to interpret 
to his taste; but, up to Bacon, I did not know that materialism had 
called it to its assistance. 

Moreover, Bacon grossly contradicts himself by affirming on the 
same page, on one side “that the doctrine of breath can be even be 
treated philosophically with much more exactitude and depth than has 
been done up to the present,”’® and on the other “that breath having 


"Here I am not looking for the reason why Moses first considers man as pure 


image of God, and thus as pure intelligence, without admitting into his discourse 
a single material idea, and why he puts off to another chapter the animal nature of 
man, taking no less scrupulous care here not to say a word going beyond the 
sensible circle. There are gaps in Holy Scripture, and there must be such, since we 
are not made to know everything. I am content to call attention to this fact, which 
appears to me worthy of much attention. 

8M. Lasalle, translating Bacon’s idea frankly, without hesitation calls the 
Spiraculum, THE VITAL BREATH. (De la Dignité et de L’Accroissement des Sciences, 
Bk. IV, ch. iii, Oeuvres de Bacon, 2:204.) 

9 [De Aug. Bk. IV, ch. iii. Spedding, 4:397.] 
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nothing in common with the mass of heaven and earth, its substance 
cannot be the subject of philosophical research.”” 

However we can leave aside this contradiction, which at base is 
only a distraction of conscience; Bacon nevertheless proceeds straight 
towards his great goal, which is to establish that man by his reason 
can know only matter and everything that belongs to elementary 
matters.”" 

When, after having dismissed with all possible skill, the reasonable 
soul, so broken, so foreign to everything that touches itself, he finally 
comes to his cherished sensible soul; then he is at his ease, and his 
philosophy flows like Pindar’s poetry, ore profondo.” 

“As for the sensible, or produced,” soul,” he says, “one can very 
well research its nature; but we can pretty well say that these 
researches are lacking to us ... Indeed,™ the sensible or animal soul 
must be considered as a purely material substance (plane corporea) 
attenuated and made invisible by heat. It is a kind of gas mixed with 


20 [Ibid.] We can observe here Bacon’s character, which he bequeathed to all 
his philosophic posterity. This is an unrestrained pride that contradicts everything, 
belittles everything, and that believes only in itself. Bacon promised us to remake 
the human understanding; another promised the same thing in our days; and the 
promise is all the more ridiculous in that it belongs to a purely negative sect that 
has remade the understanding like Protestantism has remade Christianity. Bacon is 
particularly amusing, as someone who perhaps never once affirmed something 
without deceiving himself. 1 would very much like to have seen what he would 
have said about the mind that was more profound. 

21 The contrary of this proposition is demonstrated, since the spirit knows itself 
by intuition, while it knows matter only by the qualities that matter manifests to it. 
Idealism, which has been able to deny matter, therefore has no hold on intelligence, 
since it could only act against it by intelligence, and cannot attack intelligence 
without confessing it. 

2 [‘deep-mouthed utterance.” Statius Thebaid 9.420. Translated by J.H. 
Mozley, Loeb Classical Library 1957.] 

One will perhaps ask why this word produced, as if everything is not 
produced, except the one who produced everything? It is that Bacon always has in 
mind these words from the first chapter of Genesis: “Let the earth bring forth! Let 
the waters bring forth the living soul,” and as it is said in the second “that God 
breathed on man, who thus became a living soul,’ Bacon suppresses these last 
words, and he declares that by breath he understands reasonable soul, so that the 
reader says to himself: “However in virtue of this breath man only becomes living 
soul; therefore, etc.” 

* Here is it necessary to observe the siguidem, which marks the sequence and 
filiation of ideas. - Up to the present, almost nothing reasonable has been said 
about the sensible soul; BECAUSE or INDEED this soul is purely material, etc. 
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air and fire, SO THAT by the softness of air this soul can receive 
impressions, and by the vigour of fire it can Jaunch an action.” This 
soul, the result of a combination of oily and watery principles, is 
enclosed in the body, and among perfect animals is lodged principally 
in the head. It travels through the nerves and is nourished by the 
spirituous blood of the arteries.”* 

Stupid materialist! Brutish, more brutish than the brutes from which 
you ask your arguments, you therefore believe that the sensible soul, 
life, feeling, that which loves finally, is only a mixture of material 
ingredients like a soup in your kitchen. You would merely be absurd 
if you only said that, but your thought goes further. 

Here, says Bacon, is what I have said on the SouL.” He did not 
say sensible soul, and apparently he is correct, the word soul here 
could, although in a somewhat forced way, relate to the two kinds of 
souls of which he has just spoken. In reality, however, this vague 
word SOUL is here only a criminal transition to write what follows. 

“The faculties of the SOUL are well known: understanding, reason, 
imagination, memory, APPETITE, will, etc.; ... But in doctrine concern- 
ing the soul the origins of these faculties ought to be handled, and that 
physically, as they are innate and inherent in the soul.”” 

With what art does he mix the faculties that distinguish the two 
powers in order to confound them and to make them only one! He 
does not fail to put understanding among the simple faculties,” and 


5 Having the softness of air TO receive impressions, and the vigour of fire TO 
propagate its action. [L.] (De Aug. Bk. IV, ch. iii, 7:235.) [Translation, Spedding, 
4:398.] — Here is certainly a superb final cause, and well worthy of the one who 
relegates them among the least significant efforts of the human mind! 

6 [Ibid.] 

7 [And so much for the substance of the soul.” Ibid. Spedding, Ibid.] 

%  (Ibid., 7:235.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:398-9. Small capitals and italics 
are Maistre’s.] 

» Cabanis justly reproached Condillac for not knowing how to draw the 
consequence of the principle that he himself had posed: “Jf Condillac,” he says, 
“had not lacked physiological knowledge, would he not have sensed that the soul 
such as he envisaged it is a faculty and not a being, and that if it is a being it 
would not have several of the qualities he attributes to it?” (Rapport du Physique 
et de Moral de V' homme, in-8°, ler Mémoire, no. 3, p. 39.) [This appears to be a 
faulty reference.] 

Certainly I like neither Condillac nor Cabanis; however it must be admitted 
that the second is a more courageous, more logical, and more honest man than the 
other. Cabinis is a frank disciple of Locke, and frankness, in whatever way it 
presents itself, is never without a kind of merit. 
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he unites it to the same category as the appetite, that is to say to this 
faculty that all schools have taken for the distinctive character of the 
sensible soul, or for this soul itself.*° Finally, he proposes to us “to 
search for the physical origin of intelligence, reason, will, and all the 
faculties, in a word, that are exercised in the dialectic and moral 
sciences.””! 

Bacon, in any case, not having emitted a single damnable word that 
was not redoubled by some eighteenth-century echo, the eloquent 
naturalist of that age, after having repeated after so many others the 
ancient truth that the interior man is double, did not fail to tell us that 
the animal principle is PURELY MATERIAL, and, so that nothing would 
be lacking to this decision that could be provided by depth and philo- 
sophic precision, added a luminous commentary teaching us fhat the 
Spiritual principle is a pure light, which accompanies calm and 
Serenity, a salutary source from which emanates knowledge, reason, 
wisdom; and that the other is a false light, which shines only in the 
Storm and in the darkness, an impetuous torrent which rolls and drags 
in its train passions and errors.* 

Thus man is light and fountain, will-o’-the-wisp and torrent.” 

The light is less brilliant, a fountain is less clear, a will-’ o-the-wisp 
is less subtle, a torrent is less stirring than this eloquent tirade! 


© This is the Thymos of the Greeks, so famous with all their moralists and 
metaphysical writers. 

31 In short all with which the logical and ethical sciences deal. [L.] ({De Aug., 
Works], 7:235.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:398.] It is not without reason that he 
names only these two sciences; each word has its venom. He looks for what is most 
Spiritual in man, so that in relating it to matter there is less doubt about the rest. — 
Moreover, this proposition to search for the physical order of intelligence is not 
expressed in the English text. ([The Advancement of Learning}, Works, 1:127.) 
Often enough he restrained himself in speaking in his own language, because he did 
not believe his compatriots yet ready and worthy of him. 

32 Buffon, Histoire naturelle de l’Homme. 

93 [The following is struck out in the manuscript: “It could happen that he 
deceives himself, but at least he is clear.’”’} 


CHAPTER THREE 


Of the Origin of 
Spontaneous Motion and 
of Motion in General 


There is no doubt, according to Bacon, that the spirit is the source of 
spontaneous motion.' At first glance, one would believe that it is 
Plato who is speaking, but we will soon hear other maxims than those 
of that philosopher. 

Up to the present, Bacon adds, they have spoken miserably enough 
on this subject;? his favourite maxim and which reappears in a 
thousand forms. One scarcely conceives the proud giddiness that 
persuaded this man that the entire world had talked nonsense up to 
him; and, what is quite remarkable, never does he have a more 
scornful tone than when he himself is on the point of talking nonsense 
in the most shocking way. 

“The anatomists,” he says, “have made some good observations on 
animal motion; others have made some quite as just on the role that 
imagination plays in this motion;’ but they have not yet researched 


' Spirit (which is doubtless the source of motion). [L.] (De Aug., Bk. IV, ch. 
iii, Works, 8:238.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:401.] 

2 [‘In the first of these, which has in other respects also been] very barrenly 
[inquired, one entire part is almost missing”]. (Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:401.] 

3 The word imagination is excessively badly placed here; however Bacon 
preferred it to that of will because it is less intellectual and more passive. So he 
says: It is the imagination that determines and directs voluntary movement, so that 
voluntary movement is neither produced by nor ruled by the will. 

For the same reason, the philosophers of the last century, as much as 
possible, avoided the word thought and preferred the word idea. This is a remark 
that one can make about all the pages of Locke and Condillac. In writing on the 
origin of ideas, these philosophers well knew in their consciences that their books 
themselves would have disappeared, crushed by the weight of ridicule, if they had 
only changed the title and written on the origin of thoughts. So they preferred the 
word idea, which recalls an image, and is related less to the action of the mind than 
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with attention how the compressions, dilatations, and agitations of the 
SPIRIT can move the body in every sense.” 

We are beginning to understand: the spirit is only a fluid, and it is 
a question of knowing how it moves the body; this is difficult enough, 
but a little less difficult than teaching us what moves the spirit. How- 
ever Bacon is going to show us the source of the error. 

“It is not necessary to be astonished that they have understood 
nothing of this since the sensible soul itself up to the present has 
passed rather for an ENTELECHY and a simple function than for a sub- 
stance; but since we finally know that this soul is a corporal and 
materialized’ substance, it becomes necessary to see how the spirit, 
that is to say an air (AURA), a vapour so light and so fender,® can 
move bodies so gross and so hard.” 


to the action of exterior objects on the mind. 

‘ [lbid. “For the proper office and structure of the nerves and muscles, and of 
the other parts required for this motion; ... and that the imagination is as it were the 
director and driver of this motion, ... these, I say, ... have long ago come into 
observation and inquiry. But how the compressions, dilations, and agitations of the 
spirit ... can sway, excite, or impel the corporeal and gross mass of the parts, has 
not as yet been diligently inquired and handled.” Spedding, Ibid.] 

5 Substantiam corporem et MATERIATAM. (Ibid., 7:238.) 

The philosophers of antiquity imagined a certain primitive matter, well 
known under the name hy/é (y/é), indifferent to all forms, and waiting for the form 
to become this or that. (See Aristotle On the Soul 2.1.) [The passage in On the Soul 
reads: “We describe one class of existing things as substance; and this we subdivide 
into three: (1) matter, which in itself is not an individual thing; (2) shape or form, 
in virtue of which individuality is directly attributed, and (3) the compound of the 
two.” Translated by W.S. Hecht, Loeb Classical Library, 1964.] Now this matter 
was so abstract that it displeased Bacon, who found it too metaphysical. (See 
below.) To maintain purity of dogma therefore, as was appropriate for the religious 
pontiff of the senses (see above, 157), Bacon not only declared the sensible soul a 
corporal substance, but a materialized one as well. 

Do not fear that he says rare, rarified, subtle, volatile, etc., for he never 
touches on any of that. He will therefore say tender, because he often pressed his 
finger on wax and his head on a cushion. He always said that the air was fender to 
receive impressions, and earlier he had made us admire the earth, so hard and so 
heavy, supported, nevertheless, by a veritable miracle, on the air, which is so 
tender. ([Works], 1:196.) 

® It is necessary to inquire by what efforts a spirit so small and tender can put 
in motion bodies so gross and hard. [L.] (Ibid., 7:238-9.) [Translation, Spedding, 
Ibid.] 

7 [Ibid.] 
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We now know what Bacon knew on the origin of spontaneous move- 
ment; he made it an object of pure mechanics. He believed that the 
spirit (which is a gas) pushed the body of the animal, as a hammer 
pushes a nail. And putting aside the little question of knowing how 
and by whom the spirit itself was pushed, this powerful genius invited 
all his brothers, the humans, to research (since this was still a closed 
book), by what unknown efforts something as tender as an air could 
move bodies as gross and has hard as those of the elephant, for 
example, or of a whale, for if it were only the question of a flea one 
could manage. 

Again, let us observe Bacon’s incredible assertion, that what has 
principally misled observers up to him, on the subject of the sensible 
soul, is that they have rather taken it for an entelechy or simple 
function than for a substance.® 

Is this bad faith? Is it ignorance? I do not know, but it is certainly 
one or the other. All those who have the right to speak of ancient 
philosophy, that is to say those who have studied it, know that, all 
questions aside on the true limits given to the meaning of this word by 
the philosopher who invented it, it means at least, very certainly, the 
act of a substantial power. So how can one say that the sensible soul 
had been taken for an entelechy or simple function,’ while entelechy 
is only power considered in its state of action, so that the power is to 
entelechy what the egg is to the chicken.'° So never could one have 
taken the sensible soul for a simple act, since it is supposed substance 


8 See Johann August Ernesti, Clavis Ciceroniana [Oxon 1810] on the word 


Entelecheia. [Under the entry for the Greek word entelecheia, Ernesti noted uses 
by various authors and detailed Cicero’s comments on Aristotle’s usage.] 

° Pro entelechia et functione quandam. (De Aug., 7:238.) [“(The sensible soul 
has been regarded rather) as a function than as a substance.” Translation, Spedding, 
4:401. The note by R.L. Ellis to the Latin text of the Spedding edition reads: “In 
the school philosophy, at least among the Realists, every substantial form (and the 
soul among the rest) was regarded as a substance. This of course implies the 
possibility of an independent existence, though as form and matter are correlatives, 
it is difficult to understand how either can exist apart from the other ... Bacon’s 
remark that the soul had hitherto been looked on rather as a function than a 
substance refers, J think, to Melancthon’s exposition of the Aristotelian doctrine. 
For Melancthon, whose view of the Peripatetic philosophy had long great influence 
in the Protestant universities, affirms that according to the true view of Aristotle’s 
opinion, the soul is not a substance but an entelecheia.” Spedding, 1:610 note.] 

To Gon chata dynamin men neossos esti, chat ENTELECHEIAN oych esti. 
(Sextus Empiricus 6. Mathem. X. 340, cited by Ernesti under the word Entelechia, 
loc. cit.) 
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and power by the very fact that it produces an act, or, to put it better, 
since the word can only signify a substantial action. 

In any case, I very much doubt that Bacon was deceived on the true 
sense of this word, or that he sought to instruct himself about it. He 
had, in using it, a profound view relative to his general purpose. He 
had read in Cicero that, the spirit having nothing in common with 
matter, it was necessary to give it a particular name exclusive of all 
material idea, and that, in this view, Aristotle had invented the word 
entelechy, whose elements express autokinesis and perpetuity." It did 
not take any more to induce Bacon to transport to the sensible soul 
Aristotle’s entelechy, like the Biblical spiraculum, so as to confuse the 
notions by confusing the words, and to unite all these ideas about the 
different powers of man, distinguished by ancient philosophers, into 
a single and unique power that he declared materialized matter. 

Who then are these philosophers, predecessors of Bacon, who tried 
to apply the term entelechy to the sensible soul considered as a power 
separate from the intelligence? He cites none, and cannot cite any. 


" Quintum adhibet (principium Aristoteles) vacans nomine, et sic ipsum 


animum Entelelechian vocat, novo nomine, quasi quamdam continuam motionem et 
perennem, apo toy enteles echein. (Cicero Tusculan Disputations 1.10.) [The Loeb 
Classical Library edition (1966) gives the following text: “quintum genus adhibit 
vacans nomine et sic ipsum animum endelechelan appellat novo nomine quasi 
quandam continuatam motionem et perennem.” (he employs a fifth class without a 
name and accordingly applies to the actual soul a new term endelecheia, descriptive 
of a sort of uninterrupted and perpetual movement.) Translated by J.E. King. There 
is also a note to the effect that it looks as if Cicero confused the two words 
endelechelia and entelechia; in the first case, he did not use Aristotle’s word, in the 
second, he has given a wrong meaning. p. 28.] 

The received words autopsy, autonomy, and perhaps autocratic seem to 
demand the word autokinesis to express motion of the self. 

All motion being only an effect, antique good sense looked to a first mover 
which was not itself an effect, and it attributed to it autokinesis, to avoid what is 
called progress to infinity. The school also said: Omne mobile a principio immobili. 
(All motion stems from an immovable principle.) More often than one might think, 
the school was right and expressed itself very well; here it only translated Aristotle: 
To protds chinoyn achinéton. (On Coming-to-be and Passing-away 12,7.) [“in 
motion the first mover is unmoved.” Translated by E.S. Forster, Loeb Classical 
Library 1965.] 

In any case we see that autokinesis and immobility of the first principle come 
to the same thing. Without being moved itself, that is to say, in moving itself and 
of itself in its way, it produced physical movement in bodies. There is nothing so 
clear for the conscience that does not dispute. 
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Aristotle is not at all the accomplice of Bacon in all that we have 
just read; he even expressed himself on this great subject in a manner 
that is not often enough noticed. It is quite true that he did not regard 
the sensible soul as a separated substance,’ and it is also quite true 
that he refused autokinesis to the soul generally, as Ernesti observed 
of him in the cited place. In this he was not claiming to degrade the 
soul; on the contrary he wanted to exalt it by immediately adding: But 
as I have proved above, it is not necessary that what moves be 
moved.’ Here is the famous saying that the school repeated under 
another form, as we have just seen. 

When elsewhere it is a question of the intelligent soul properly 
speaking, we see him leaning visibly towards the side of truth: As for 
intelligence, he says, or rational power, nothing is yet demonstrated; 
nevertheless it appears that one must regard it as a kind of soul apart 
and only separable, as the eternal is distinguished from the corrupt- 
ible." 

We also like to hear him add: /t does not appear, as some have 
thought, that the soul moves the body that it animates by a simple 
transmission of movement similar to that which it has communicated 
to it, but rather by a certain act of will and intelligence ... One cannot 
attribute extent to it ... The spirit is ONE ... not as some greatness is 
one, but like numeric unity. It is simple, for if it had parts, by which 
of these parts would it think of itself? ... Would it be one or several? 
In the last case, a single and unique thinking principle could thus 
have several and even an infinity of thoughts on the same object and 
at the same time, which is against the evidence. In the first supposi- 


2 The terms separable substance and inseparable substance were often 


employed by the scholastics after Aristotle. They asked, for example, ‘if in an 
animal, the sensible soul or life is a separable substance that subsists by itself, 
independently of the animal body?” And on this question, Aristotle had decided on 
the negative. (Aristotle On the Soul 2.2.) 

°° For perhaps it is not merely untrue that the essence of the soul is such as 
those describe it to be who say that the soul moves or can move itself, but it may 
be quite impossible that movement should be characteristic of the soul at all. [G.] 
(Aristotle Ibid. 1.3.) [Loeb.] 

We have said before that it is not necessary that that which produces 

movement should itself move. [G.] bid.) [Loeb.] 

“But in the case of the mind and the thinking faculty nothing is yet clear; it 
seems to be a distinct kind of soul, and it alone admits of being separated, as the 
immortal from the perishable. {G.] (Ibid. 2.2.) [Loeb.] 
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tion (that is to say that the spirit thinks by one of its parts) what would 
be the use of the others? Or why even is it extensive?’ 

This is enough, I think, to show that if this famous philosopher had 
read the Bible, he would have spoken a little better than Bacon on 
breath, and to demonstrate that, even without the Bible, the human 
mind was not completely reduced to not being able to form any idea 
of a substance foreign to materialized matter. 

Moreover, among all the tests we could make of Bacon’s knowledge 
and good faith, this is without contradiction one of the most remark- 
able, 

Passing to the origin of motion generally, I believe I must first 
expose Aristotle’s ideas on this point; in the first place, because it 
would not be possible for me to express it better, and secondly, 
because in refuting a calumny advanced by two distinguished men 
against this philosopher who is too much neglected in our times, the 
question will be much better explained. Afterwards we will hear 
Bacon and his disciples. 

Aristotle, in his metaphysics, posed the following principles: 


5 Some say that the soul moves its body exactly as it is moved itself ... In 


general the living creature does not appear to be moved by the soul in this way, but 
by some act of mind or will ... Now to say that the soul is a spatial magnitude is 
unsound ... But the mind is one ... But the unity of these is one of succession, like 
that of numbers. So also the mind is not continuous in this sense, but it either has 
no parts, or at any rate is not continuous as a magnitude. For, if it is a magnitude, 
how can it think? With any of its parts indifferently? The parts must be regarded 
either as magnitudes or as points, if one can call a point a part. In the latter case, 
since the points are infinite in number, the mind can obviously never exhaust them; 
in the former it will think the same thoughts very many or an infinite number of 
times. But it is clear that it is also capable of thinking a thought only once. If it is 
sufficient for it to touch with any one of its parts, why should it move in a circle, 
or have magnitude at all? [G.] (Aristotle [On the Soul] 1.3.) [Loeb.] 

At first glance one might think that the translation I have given of the first 
phrase contradicts the text; but a second look will soon justify it. Word for word, 
the Greek says: Some think that the soul moves the body that it animates as it is 
moved itself. Aristotle, always miserly with words, would have had to add: that is 
to say, materially, and in the manner of the body that it moves; but it is nothing of 
that, for it only acts in this case in an inexplicable manner and one that is 
particular to it, that is to say by a single act, etc. 

As one cannot have any doubt about this explanation, I do not want to make 
a dissertation on it. 
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“The being-principle by its nature excludes the idea of matter’® ... 
Thus the principle is spirit’ ... Matter cannot be moved by itself, but 
only by an artistic power.'® This principle must be eternal and active 
. There are beings one can call means, because they are alternately 
moved and moving; from which it follows that there must also be 
something that moves without being moved, and that this principle 
must be eternal, substance and action.' In it, therefore, power does 
not precede the act, since its action is itself; if it were otherwise, 
nothing could have begun.” It is therefore demonstrated that there 
exists an eternal being, immutable by essence and separated from the 
sensible,”’ and on this principle depends the heaven and nature.” 
Life also belongs to it by nature, for the action of intelligence is life, 
and itself is action; moreover action by essence constitutes the 
excellent and eternal life of this being.” Therefore we think that God 
is the eternal and very good LIVING BEING to which belongs life and 
duration without end; for God is only life and eternity. It remains 
to know if there are one or several principles of things. On this point 
we will only recall that those who have decided for plurality have said 


6 Furthermore these substances must be immaterial. [G.] (Aristotle Meta- 
physics 12.5 [Ch. 6, in fact.]). But the primary essence has no matter, because it 
is a complete reality. [L.] (bid. 8.) [Translated by Hugh Tredennick, Loeb 
Classical Library 1968.] 

"It is the act of thinking that is the starting point. [G.] (Ibid., 7.) [Loeb.] 

8 Wood will not move itself — Carpentry must act upon it. [G.] (bid., 7 [Ch. 
6, in fact.].) [Loeb.] 

19 Something eternal, which is both substance and actuality. [G.] (Ibid., 7.) 
[Loeb.] 

20 Therefore there must be a principle of this kind whose essence is actuality 
... for everything may be capable of existing (so that potentiality is prior), but not 
yet existent. [G.] (Ibid., 7. [Ch. 6, in fact.] [Loeb.]} 

21 Thus it is evident from the foregoing account that there is some substance 
which is eternal and immovable and separate from sensible things. [G.] (Ibid.) 
[Loeb.] 

22 Such, then, is the first principle upon which depend the sensible universe and 
the world of nature. [G.] (Ibid., 7.) [Loeb.] 

% For the actuality of thought is life, and God is that actuality; and the 
essential actuality of God is life most good and eternal. [G.} (Ibid.) [Loeb.] 

* We hold, then, that God is a LIVING REING, ETERNAL, MOST GOOD; and 
therefore life and a continuous eternal existence belong to God. (G.] (Ibid., 7.) 
[Loeb.] 

Every reader will no doubt recall the expression LIVING GOD, so familiar in 
the Bible. 
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nothing plausible; ... for the principle of existence or unmoved 
being, which is the source of all movement, being pure action, and in 
consequence foreign to all matter, is therefore still ONE in reason and 
in number ... All the rest is only a mythology invented by politicians 
for the belief of the multitude and for the public good.” 

In the course of these three chapters, which present principles a 
little different from those of Bacon on the origin of motion, Aristotle 
remarks with very great justice that the only two motivations of man 
are truth and love;” indeed, he acts only to know or to enjoy. At 
bottom even, all reduces itself to love, for man only pursues what he 
loves. So if one asks Aristotle how everything is moved by the 
immutable principle, the philosopher responds: /t moves as a loved 
object.* 

With respect to this text, Le Batteux says in his fine work On the 
active Principle in the universe: “Mosheim, in his notes on Cudworth 
(ad Cudw. in-f°, 1.187) explains Aristotle’s text in an ingenious way: 
It is necessary, he says, to go back to a first cause of motion to avoid 
progress to the infinite; therefore there must be a being moving 
without being moved; but how can a being move without being moved 
itself? Aristotle, not having an answer, in advance rejects the final 


25 We must review the pronouncements of other thinkers and show that with 
regard to the number of the substances they have said nothing that can be clearly 
stated. [G.] (bid., 8.) [Loeb.] 

26 But the primary essence has no matter, because it is a complete reality. (See 
above, p. 284n16.) Therefore the prime mover, which is immovable, is one in both 
formula and in number ... The rest of their tradition has been added later in a 
mythological form to influence the vulgar and as a constitutional and utilitarian 
expedient. [G.] (Ibid.) [Loeb.] 

T do not claim to examine here, after so many others, what Aristotle’s true 
opinion was on the first of all questions; however, after one has read the preceding 
texts which are not forged, what do we think of a grave and wise philosopher who 
tells us without hesitation: The Epicuruses, the Democrituses, and the Aristotles, in 
a word, THE ATHEISTS, etc. (Précis, 2:187.) This is how the ancients are known and 
judged in our time! I hope not to be disavowed by the masters, since I doubt that 
Clarke has added anything to the sublime maxims that I have just cited. 

"The object of desire and the object of thought move without being moved. 
{G.] (Ibid., 7.) [Loeb.] 

% It causes motion as being an object of love. (G.] (Ibid., 7.) [Loeb.] 
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cause ... This was to withdraw from the affair with style by beautiful 
words signifying nothing.”” 

Bacon would not have said anything worse, and Le Batteux should 
not have relied on Mosheim, who deceived him completely with his 
ingenious explanation that slandered Aristotle instead of explaining 
him. There is no question of final cause in all that we have just read, 
and it is even less a question of explaining what is perfectly clear. 
These words, the principle moves as the loved object, only contain an 
explanation given in passing, and by simple way of comparison. What 
you love, says Aristotle, attracts you and moves you without itself 
moving; it is thus that the first mover moves all. 

If these are therefore beautiful words, at least one will not say that 
Aristotle abuses them, since he only used three words, KINEI OS 
EROMENON [moves as a loved object]. Certainly he is not wordy. 
Aristotle, says Mosheim, does not have an answer. So how is this? 
Aristotle could not answer this question: How can it move without 
being moved? However the answer presents itself of itself, and it will 
never change: You inspire pity. This is all that one must reply. A 
material being can not move another without being moved; undoubted- 
ly, but this is not the question. Can a being of a superior order move 
a body without being moved itself? This is the question, or it is not 
even a question. Aristotle posits, in principle, that matter, as matter, 
is purely passive, and that, as soon as it is a question of action, one 
departs from the material circle; and this is what is seen, he says, in 
works of art as in those of nature: for it is not wood that makes a bed, 
it is art° He adds: Heat can be considered as fire in matter; but if 


*® Eighth memoir sur le Principe actif de l’univers, in Les Mémoires de 
[littérature tirés des registres de] l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, in- 
4° [Paris 1758], tom. xxxii, p. 65. [The author Maistre identifies as Le Batteux was 
most likely Charles Batteux.] 

30 Matter, qua matter, is passive. [G.] (Aristotle On Coming-to-be and Passing- 
away 1.7) (Loeb.] For to be acted upon, that is moved, is characteristic of matter, 
but to move, that is to act, is the function of another power. This is evident both in 
the things which come-to-be by art and in those which come-to-be by nature; [for 
water does not itself produce an animal out of itself], nor does wood produce a 
bed, but art. [G.] (Ibid. 2.9. [Loeb.]) Now fire holds the heat embodied in matter: 
but, if there were such a thing as “the hot” apart from matter, it could not be acted 
upon at all. [G.] (Ibid. 1.7. [Loeb.]) 

This last passage would be the text of a fine dissertation on metaphysical 
chemistry. One sees that Aristotle had certainly thought of the question of 
phlogiston and caloric. But, as Black said of this question, even after all the modern 
labours, we do not know any better than our predecessors what fire is. [This last 
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one considers it as a separated substance, it ceases to be passive and 
is no longer matter. 

You have just seen him employ all the strength of his mind and all 
the perfection of his language to. establish that the principle of 
movement is one, immaterial, intelligent, and substantially active. 
What does Mosheim want to say when he seriously advances that 
Aristotle did not find an answer to the proposed question? He hides 
what the philosopher said, and makes him say what he did not say. 
This is a convenient way of judging men. 

Lucretius, following his masters, said: To touch and be touched 
belongs to bodies alone.*’ The same sophism always reappears, as I 
have observed elsewhere,” although it can delude only those who 
want to deceive themselves. Since when is it forbidden to argue from 
an incontestable fact under the pretext that its cause is unknown? Man 
does not understand how his will moves his body. Is the fact any less 
incontestable and any less proper to lead us to the origin of motion? 
Bring together the inertia of matter, the manifest impossibility of 
progress to infinity, which shocks even the conscience of good sense, 
and you will see that there is nothing clearer, for the pure and sensible 
man, than the immaterial origin of motion.* 

This dogma, unbearable for Bacon, is no less so for his disciples. 
Modern philosophy, in reflecting on the origin of motion, has kept 
enough conscience to agree that the origin of motion must be sought 
outside the universe, but it knows better than to say outside matter. It 
would cost it too much to say this word, and thus to encounter the 
intelligence whose idea alone saddens it and embarrasses it. 


paragraph, which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is omitted in the printed 
editions.] 

31 Tangere enim et tangi, nisi corpus, nulla potest res. [“For nothing can touch 
or be touched, save body.” On the Nature of Things 1.304. Translated by W.H.D. 
Rouse, Loeb Classical Library 1953.] They will repeat this insignificant text forever, 
without wanting at all to see that no one contests it and that it is a question of 
something quite different. 

2 Précis, 2:233. [This is actually a reference to Lasalle’s translation of Bacon’s 
Oeuvres, 6:309.] 

3 [Maistre’s manuscript has the following pencilled notation at the point: “3 
July 1815.) 
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“The origin of motion,” the author of the Précis de la philosophie 
de Bacon tells us, “must be sought, for all those who reflect on it, 
outside the universe, from which it is perfectly distinct.”™ 

From the above passage one could believe, at first glance, that we 
are in agreement, and that we are in the end led to the unique author 
of all things. How greatly we would be mistaken! 

Bacon’s translator had said: When one has maintained that 
attraction acts on all parts of matter, there remains nothing that can 
be the cause of attraction: it can no longer be an effect; it is 
necessarily cause itself. 

The argument is precise, and this was the moment to speak clearly, 
and to render to God what is of God; but we shall hear a response we 
scarcely expected. 

Newton, says Bacon’s famous physicist interpreter, took shelter 
from this objection by reserving® a quantity of matter sufficient to 
produce his ether, which became an exterior cause of pressure.*® 

In all this, as one sees, there is not a word of God or of intelli- 
gence. “Newton complied with the rule by reserving his ethereal 
matter”; they do not rise above that. 

Nevertheless, good faith would have required that in speaking of 
this ether of Newton, they would have added that, in the preface of the 
second edition of his Optics, he says expressly that he had presented 
a conjecture on the cause of gravity, to show that he did not claim it 
as an essential property of bodies, that on page 322 of this same 
work, he declared that he decided nothing on the cause of weight; and 
finally, in his Theological Letters, well known today, he declared even 


* Le Sage of Geneva was the first, I believe, to have invented this ultra- 
mundane power, which pushes God back without daring to exclude him entirely. 
This physicist furnished several major ideas to the author of the Précis. [The 
reference is to George-Louis Le Sage, author of an Opuscule de ... sur les causes 
finales, published with a Notice sur la vie et des érits de G.-L. le Sage (Rédigée 
d’aprés ses notes par Pierre Prevost) Geneva 1805.] 

35 Who could refuse a smile at this expression? They speak to us of Newton as 
of a creator attentive to his need and knowing what he would do. Instead of 
imprudently using all his matter (which would have resulted in an immobile world), 
he RESERVED as much of it as he needed for his ether, which will move everything 
by pressing against everything, as always happens. 

Elsewhere the same author tells us that Bacon never MANIFESTED final causes 
in the universe. (Précis, 2:163, 233.) Again he speaks of him as of a God, so much 
is he penetrated with respect for physicists and even for those who would have 
wanted to be such. 

6 Précis, 2:233. 
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more solemnly that he leaves to his readers the question of knowing 
if the agent of gravity is material or immaterial, and that a brute and 
inanimate matter can not, according to him, act on another without 
immediate contact or without the intermediary of some immaterial 
agent.” 

After such express avowals, I do not believe that it is permitted to 
change a conjecture into a determined system, and to attribute it 
without restriction to a great man who said quite the contrary. 

It always remains to be demonstrated that Bacon’s interpreter has 
no need of God for any phenomenon of the universe, since he 
supposes that, without his reserved matter, Newton would not have 
been able to reply to those who would have asked him the cause of 
universal gravitation, that he had not even supposed that the author of 
the Principia could have called on God for it. 

However Newton’s ether (whatever judgement must be made of it) 
not being adopted by Bacon’s interpreter, what therefore is this 
marvellous cause, this motor principle, absolutely distinct from the 
universe, and unknown until our time? These are GRAVITATIONAL 
ATOMS, otherwise called ULTRA-MONDAINS [beyond the world]. It is 
Le Sage of Geneva who first discovered this power, which pushes God 
back decently without excluding him completely. They call these 
atoms gravitational, because they are more particularly the authors of 
gravity; and they also call them ultra-mondains, because they are or 
they were placed outside our system.** They were launched ONCE” 
by the creator at the beginning of things; “they are the agents of 


7 Bibliotheque britannique, Feb., 1797, vol. iv, nos. 18 and 30, p. 192. Letters 
of Newton to Dr. Bentley, 29 January 1692[/3} and 11 February 1693. The learned 
authors of this journal correctly pick up the error of D’Alembert, who attributed to 
Newton an opinion on essential gravity that he expressly disavowed. Indeed, it is 
time to abandon it. 

38 If they are placed outside our system, they are therefore placed in another. 
— And what do they do there? Good God! With the strength and the talent that we 
recognize in them, what could they not attempt? — But perhaps they are placed 
between systems. 

%® We must not pass lightly over this word ONCE; it is classic and reappears 
often. They do not dare chase God from the universe completely; but they say: Act 
once for all, we will agree to that well enough; give the first blow, that’s fine; but 
in what follows it will no longer be a question of you, if you please. 
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gravity, of cohesion, of expansibility, in a word, of all purely 
physical® motions that take place in the universe.” 

There is more: “the formation of great bodies in space,” the 
motion of rotation and that of projectiles are produced in the same 
way by a distinct cause of the universe,” and Bacon had an inkling of 
this discovery. 

“He did not doubt, that when men made use of all their means, they 
would succeed far enough in their knowledge of the universe to judge 
that it was not formed by causes that it had in itself.”” 

So such is the ultimate result of all Bacon’s metaphysics drawn 
from his own words and those of his fervent disciples. 

One cannot have a sane metaphysics before it is secured by the 
immense labours of a perfected physics, which is a real science. The 
spectacle of the universe does not prove an intelligent author; and we 
have no right to see a single final cause in nature, until we have 
penetrated the depths and the height of the mysteries of nature,“ 
until physics has proved that the first motor is foreign to the universe. 

However when physics has finally completed its masterpiece by 
proving this great theorem, what will we finally know? 

We will know that this cause, so much and so painfully sought, is 
a purely material agent, that it is what has formed the great bodies in 
space, that is to say, the universe. 

All the atheists in choir will address solemn thanks to the authors 
of this noble theory. They will say: “The order of nature no longer 


“© Tt would be inappropriate to laugh at this expression purely physical motion 
(as it would be at others); this is a philosophical ellipsis, and means motions 
produced by a purely physical cause. 

“| Précis, 2:117, 122. 

“If one said, ore rotundo {‘‘well rounded phrase.” Horace The Art of Poetry 
323.], that the universe was created or produced, or only formed by a material and 
blind force, one could shock a crowd of ears still poorly familiarized; but if, instead 
of universe, one only says great bodies in space, the synonym is less shocking. The 
Roman jurisconsults expressed it very well: Expressa nocent; non expressa non 
nocent (“Things said do harm, things unsaid do not.” Justinian Digest 35.1.52.] 

* With the permission of the worthy author of the Précis, never did Bacon 
think that; he ranted in other ways. Nevertheless, it is true that by his general 
principles he became, without knowing it, the father of ultra-mondain atoms. What 
libertine knows all his children? 

“ «But how much time has it not required for observations and experiments 
made by a succession of men, being assembled, combined, generalized, following 
Bacon’s rules (excellent!) for us to have approached to this height and depth of the 
knowledge of nature?” (Précis, 2:233.) 
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bothers us; you have put the question beyond our system, into the void 
where our adversaries have no arguments. What do we not owe you? 
You have chased God from the universe.” 

What is curious is to hear the author of the Précis de la Philosophie 
de Bacon complaining seriously of M. Lasalle AND THE LIKE,” who 
want to omit a distinct cause of the universe to explain the motion of 
the planets.“© Any man who did not understand the jargon would 
believe that it was a question of God here; but not at all, it is uniquely 
a question of gravitational atoms. In truth, it would not be worth the 
trouble to scold Bacon’s translator, of which I am certainly the like, 
if the material and ultra-mondain motor appeared to him as the height 
of philosophical delirium and the shame of the human mind. 

It is quite remarkable that after having accorded Newton a full 
absolution, founded on the fact that he had reserved enough matter to 
move matter,” the same author, no longer recalling or not wanting 
to recall what he had said, observes “that Newton only pushed back 
the difficulty instead of resolving it, since it is always right to ask of 
him what is the motor of the ether,”“* as if the same objection did 
not strike the ultra-mondain motor, or as if Newton did not have 
enough brains to make God act ONCE! We are entirely authorized to 
believe that the contradiction is only apparent, that the word once is 
only put there to soften the thesis and to avoid a fuss, and that for the 
rest the authypostatique”® motor had no more need of Jehovah to 
move itself than to exist. 


‘45 A very hard and very out of place expression with respect to a living author, 


and one who, in a crowd of notes joined to his translation, gives proof of a worthy 
talent, although very poorly employed. 

© Précis, 2:210. 

7 Thid., 2:233. 

48 Oh how I despise these philosophers who, measuring the counsels of God by 
their own thoughts, only make him the author of a certain general order from which 
the rest develops as it can! (Bossuet, Oraison funébre de Marie-Thérése d’Aut- 
riche.) Indeed, there is nothing so small as this thought, which reposes uniquely on 
a crude analogy with human power, 

“ [From the Greek, meaning “what subsists in itself.”] 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Of the Senses and of 
the Sensible Principle 


It was not enough for Bacon to have opposed immateriality in an 
oblique way in his reflections on the spirit; his materialized genius 
pushed him to attack it head on again in the lower order, where he did 
not believe himself in any way hindered. Let us see, first, the way in 
which he envisaged the organs of sensation. 

“There is,” he says, “a very great analogy between the affections of 
sensible bodies and those of insensible bodies:' the sole difference 
that distinguishes them, is that, in the first, there is a spirit.”? 

Among these analogies, he cites that of the eye and the mirror (or 
water) and that of hearing and the echo, which he calls (the echo) an 
obstacle in a cavernous place.’ 

With respect to touch in particular, he wisely observes that dead 
(that is to say brute) bodies can be struck, torn, bummed, hammered, 
etc., all like the animal; the SOLE difference between the one and the 


' Bacon did not say between animal and brute matter but between sensible 


bodies and insensible bodies. This may not appear important, but it is very 
important. There is not a line, in this whole theory, that does not lead to materi- 
alism. 

? Has also a spirit. [L.] (Things, no. vii, “On the Consent between Sensible 
and Insensible Bodies,” Works, 9:133.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:432.] — No more! 
In effect, we will see that this is a very little thing. 

> [The organ of hearing has a conformity with an obstruction in a cave, from 
which the voice and sound is best re-echoed.” Ibid., Spedding, Ibid.] There is 
nothing so vague as this word obstacle; for every body is an obstacle, and not every 
obstacle is an echo. Besides, where did he get the idea that every echo presupposes 
a cave? Finally, what is most essential, the echo is the image of the word, and not 
of hearing. Bacon has the art of condensing error with his potential cold, and of 
deceiving himself in three or four ways in the same line. 
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other, is that in the first the action is manifested only by the effect,* 
while in the second it is only manifested by pain, because of the spirit 
that is present everywhere.° 

So what is a sense? It is a HOLE that lets the impression pass to the 
animal spirit. If there were a hole behind a mirror, it would be an 
eye, provided only that it possessed a dose of animal spirit, quantum 
sufficit; and if the eye on the contrary did not have a hole behind it, 
it would only be a mirror,’ notwithstanding animal spirit. 

How superior to Bacon is a simple and honest ignoramus! So what 
is this false science that wearies us without respite to deceive itself 
and to deceive? What is this deadly art of embellishing error, of 
covering it with poetic colours, and rendering it plausible by dint of 
spurious wit, of reasoning without reason, and of fantastic analogies? 
It is what is the worst thing in the world, it is bad talent. 

However what we have just read is only a kind of introduction to 
Bacon’s general theory. We are going to hear him expound his 


4 
5 


What does he want to say? Is pain also not an effect? 

The spirit pervading everything. {L.] (Ibid., 9:133.) [Translation, Spedding, 
Ibid.] — Some feeble reflection of the doctrine of the alchemists reaching right to 
Bacon, he believed that every body enclosed a spirit or a pneumatic substance. 
Every tangible body with us has a pneumatic body or spirit united and enclosed 
within it. [L.] (Dense, no. xii, Works, 9:60.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:398.] 
However under his pen this word spirit always means a material substance. The 
spirit of the rock does not sense; the spirit of the animal senses; this is the only 
difference, and it is always of matter. 

° These following are instances of Conformity; a looking-glass and the eye; 
and again, the construction of the ear and places returning an echo. ... there is no 
difference between the consents or sympathies of bodies endowed with sensation 
and those of inanimate bodies without sensation, EXCEPT that in the former an 
animal spirit is added to the body so disposed, but is wanting in the latter. Whence 
it follows that there might be as many senses in animals as there are sympathies 
between inanimate bodies, IF THERE WERE PERFORATIONS in the animate body, etc. 
{L.] (V.O., Bk. II, no. xxvii, Works, 8:126-7) [Translation, Spedding, 4:165.] 

7 The passions of bodies which have sense, and of bodies without sense, have 
a great correspondence, EXCEPT that a sensible body has also a spirit. For the pupil 
of the eye is like a looking glass ... The organ of hearing has a conformity with an 
obstruction in a cave, from which the voice and sound is best re-echoed. [L.] 
(Things, no. vii, loc., cit., 9:133.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:432.} 

A truly fine analogy between the factory that receives the voice and the one 
that sends it! The eye and the mirror are also badly compared. A mirror, says M. 
Lasalle, resembles a pupil precisely like a wall resembles a window. (Oeuvres, no. 
263, 7:433n.) — And elsewhere: How weak and feeble are these two analogies, by 
which he lets himself be dazzled. (5:265n.) 
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thoughts on the sensible principle of principles that he will try, in 
vain, to leave partly in the shadows: it is necessary to draw them out 
and to render them visible, so much so that from now on there will be, 
at least on the count of this great historian of science, only voluntarily 
blind admirers. 

Bacon admits first that much has been written on this subject, that 
is to say as much on the senses generally as on the particular arts that 
are its subject, such as perspective and music.* However he notices 
two capital points of this science that the human mind had totally 
allowed to escape in all its researches on the senses.’ These two 
points are, the one the difference between sense and perception, and 
the other the form or the essence of light. 

Thus, the sense and the sensible are to be numbered among 
faculties of the inferior or sensible soul,'° and the essence of light is 
a capital part of the doctrine that is involved in this subject, so that 
knowledge of light is a branch of the theory of the senses. 

At first glance, reason is revolted at such a classification, but when 
it looks at it closely, it is soon convinced that is a question here of 
something quite different than an absurdity. 

Spirit is a fluid, light is a fluid - why not treat them in the same 
chapter? Provided that matter is mixed with everything and that one 
explains everything by it, the general goal is fulfilled. 

“The philosophers,” Bacon tells us, “should above all have occupied 
themselves with the difference that exists between perception and 
Sense, an examination that they have neglected and that however forms 
one of the most fundamental points of philosophy.'' We see, in 
effect, that all natural bodies have a manifest faculty of perception and 


§ But he immediately adds: How correctly, is nothing to the purpose! [L.] (De 


Aug., Bk. IV, ch. iii, Works, 7:239.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:402.] This man, 
whose head brought together perhaps more errors than any other human head, will 
never be found admitting, without restriction, that before him, someone else could 
have been right. 

° Yet there are two noble and distinguished parts, which I pronounce deficient 
in this doctrine; the one concerning the Difference in Perception and Sense, the 
other concerning the Form of Light. {L.] [Ibid.] (7:239.) [Translation, Spedding, 
Ibid.] 

© There remain two doctrines, which refer principally to the faculties of the 
inferior or sensible soul, ... the other concerning Sense and the Sensible. {L.] (Ibid., 
7:238.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:401.] 

uN As a matter most fundamental. (L.] (Ibid., Bk. IV, ch. iii, 7:239.) [Transla- 
tion, Spedding, 4:402.]. 
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also a kind of choice in receiving what is agreeable, and avoiding 
what is hostile and foreign.” 

Here he is playing miserably on the word perception to express 
what has since been named affinity or even elective attraction; and in 
citing it, or in believing that he is citing several examples of it, he 
mixes, by lack of education, things that are completely disparate. The 
first rudiments of chemistry teach this phenomena of affinities, which 
only the most exact observations can relate to the greatest develop- 
ments. However Bacon, who really wanted to make himself a language 
as empty as his conceptions, and to degrade one after another all the 
words that represent immaterial ideas, Bacon, I say, is content if he 
makes perception signify no more than the physical action of one body 
on another, 

“No body,” he says, “when placed near another either changes it or 
is changed by it, unless a reciprocal perception precede the operation. 
A body perceives the passages by which it enters; it perceives the 
force of another body to which it yields; it perceives the removal of 
another body which held it fast; it perceives the disruption of its 
continuity, which for a time it resists; in short there is perception 
everywhere. And air perceives heat and cold so acutely, that its 
perception is far more subtle than that of the human touch, which yet 
is reputed the normal measure of heat and cold.” 

One again, ideas of this sort would only be great extravagances if 
they were not related to the hidden end that must be exposed to the 
light of day. 

We must remember the sublime doctrine of the hole. Bacon told us 
that a sense is only a hole.'* We know that without this happy 
opening an eye is only a mirror, and that with it a mirror would be an 
eye. This doctrine is linked perfectly, as we see, with that of percep- 
tions; and if these different ideas are found separated by great 
intervals in the mass of Bacon’s Works, this again is one of his most 
invariable tricks. On the delicate points, we always see him scattering 
his thoughts; to be understood by the intelligent reader without 
alarming the crowd, nowhere does he tell his whole secret. However 
he has been very perfectly perceived by the eighteenth century 


2 bid.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

M. Lasalle says very appropriately of this passage: /t [perception] is found 
everywhere for those who want to see it there. (His translation, 2:219.) He often did 
justice to his author with an impartiality that is uncommon among translators. 

3 Tbid., [Works], 7:219-20. [Text translation, Spedding, 4:402.] 
4 See above, 196. 
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especially, which only pardoned him his ridiculous errors by its love 
for his pestilential errors. 

So on the matter of the senses, Bacon reproaches philosophers for 
two great faults: the first, is that some of them have scarcely occupied 
themselves with them; the second, that others have gone too far and 
attributed sense to all bodies,'* so that it was a kind of impiety to 
pluck off the branch of a tree, lest it should groan, like Polydorus.’ 

This double reproach makes no sense; for all philosophers, physi- 
cists, moralists, and metaphysicians have spoken of the senses well 
and badly; and if the greatest number of them thought they saw in 
plants a vegetative soul, itis the height of injustice to change this into 
a sensitive soul, which philosophers have never attributed to plants, 
and even less to all bodies, an exaggeration so foolish that it does not 
have a name. 

Truth is the thing in the world that is most indifferent to Bacon. He 
has one goal, that of proceeding against the idea of immateriality 
everywhere he finds it; it shocks him in a cabbage as in a man; and if, 
to ridicule philosophers who have imagined a vegetative soul, it is 
only necessary to change it to sensitive soul, this is a simple sleight 
of hand that in no way frightens Bacon’s conscience. Let us listen to 
the rest of his accusation against the philosophers. 

“They should have examined the difference between perception and 
sense ... But men have not seen clearly enough of what nature the 
action of sense is; and what kind of body, what length of time, or 
what repetition of impression is required to produce pain or pleas- 
ure!”!” 

This is one of the most precious texts to have escaped Bacon’s pen. 
We now see his whole theory of sensibility. Provided that a body be 
well disposed, provided that the action of sense or perception be 
durable and vigorous, pain or pleasure will be born in the body, like 
heat or electricity. Philosophers do not seem at all to have understood 
the difference between simple perception and sense,'* nor how far 
perception may take place without sense. However this is only a 
question of words. They occupied themselves therefore with a matter 


'S (De Aug. Ibid., 7:239-40.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:402.] 
Vergil Aeneid 3.39 et sqq. 

7 (De Aug., 7:239-40.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

8 (bid., 7:240.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:403.] So no philosopher realized 
that salt and water, etc, could attract each other without having feeling? This cannot 
have been an error on Bacon’s part; it is necessarily something worse. 
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of great use and bearing upon many things,'° for ignorance on this 
point drove some of the ancient philosophers to suppose that a soul 
was infused into all bodies without distinction. What deceived them in 
this regard is that they could not conceive how there could be motion 
at discretion, without sense, or SENSE WITHOUT A SOUL.” 

The great word is finally pronounced. After this word, Bacon tells 
us without any transition: Concerning the form of light, etc.; and after 
having consecrated one of his most foolish pages to this subject (the 
essence or the form of light), he ends with these incredible words: 
This is what I have to say on the substance of the soul both rational 
and sensible: so that in speaking of the essence of light, he means 
to have spoken of the essence of the soul, even rational! Here then, in 
a few words, is the resumé of his whole doctrine on the soul and the 
senses. 

“All tangible bodies contain a spirit.” This spirit is not a virtue, 
an energy, an entelechy, or other foolishness of this kind.”” 

“{And then, when they come to plants and living creatures] they call 
them SOULS. And such superficial speculations they have, like 
perspectives” that shew things inward, when they are but paint- 


1° (Ibid., 7:240.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] Without doubt! It had 
immense consequences, and Bacon only writes for these consequences. 

7° Neque enim videbant quomodo motus cum discretione fieri potuerit absque 
sensu; AUT SENSUS ADESSE SINE ANIMA. (Ibid.) [The Spedding edition of the Latin 
text has “absque” for “sine” in the last phrase. (1:611) Text translation, Spedding, 
4:403. Maistre’s emphases.]} 

Feeling is to the sensible soul what thought is to the reasonable soul. It is in 

it, or it is it. In consequence, to say that feeling does not suppose a principle or a 
sensible soul, is to say that feeling does not suppose feeling, and that the sensible 
soul can exist without a sensible soul. 

21 Atque de doctrina circa substantiam animae, tam rationalis quam sensibilis 
.. haec dicta sunt. (bid., Bk. IV, ch. iii, Works, 7:242.) [“And so much for the 
doctrine concerning the substance of the soul both rational and sensible.” Spedding, 
4:404.] Last words of the piece on the form of light. {For the citation to be 
perfectly accurate, the ellipsis must be replaced by these words: cum facultatibus 
suis, alque de ejusdem doctrinae appendicibus, [This sentence was added by the 
1884 editor. In the Spedding English version, Bacon’s sentence concludes “with its 
faculties; and for the appendices of that doctrine.” Spedding, Ibid.]} 

2 Life, Rule II, Works, 8:451. [“In every tangible body there is a spirit covered 
and enveloped in the grosser body.” Spedding, 5:321.] 

®% This spirit ... is not a virtue, nor an energy, nor an actuality, nor any such 
idle matter. [L.] bid.) (Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

* [The manuscript and the printed editions have “perspectives,” but the 
Spedding edition has “prospectives.”] 
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ings.” [...] The truth is that spirit is a body absolutely like any 
other,” except that it is different in its tenuousness and its invisibil- 
ity: akin to air, though greatly differing from it.””” 

“There are two spirits in the universe, the vital and the mortal.” 
All animated or live bodies possess both: the first, which is that of 
which we have just spoken, in its simple quality as a tangible body; 
and the second, in its particular quality as a living being. These two 
spirits differ especially in that the mortal [mortual] spirit is a discrete 
fluid, so that its different parts can be found mixed without touching 
themselves with the parts of solid bodies, where the spirit is confined 
as in a case,” or as air is mixed up in snow and froth.” The vital 
spirit, on the contrary, is continuous, by means of certain canals that 
it travels without the least break in continuity. This spirit divides itself 
in branches and cells. The first flows in small streams in all parts of 
the body that it animates; the other collects in certain small cells, 
kinds of reservoirs that supply the streams.”*! (No doubt he saw 
them.) 

Observe Bacon’s perfidious art! The vital spirit is not gross enough 
for his gross imagination; it is the mortal spirit or the simple gas that 
he takes for the sensible soul. To this common fluid belong all the 
animal functions, attraction, digestion, assimilation, etc., AND EVEN 
THE SENSE;*? and to leave no doubt about his intentions, he only 


Sylva, Century I, no. 98, Works, 1:290. [The English text is from Maistre’s 
note. Spedding, 2:381.] 

%* A body thin and invisible, and Yer ... real. {L.] (Life, Works, 8:451. 
(Translation, Spedding, 5:321.] 

7  (bid.) {Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

% [Both the manuscript and the printed editions have “mortual,” apparently for 
“mortel,”} 

2 As in an integument. (Sylva, loc. cit., 1:290.) [For spirits are nothing else 
but a natural body, rarified to a proportion, and included in the tangible parts of 
bodies, as in an integument.” Spedding, 2:381.] 

* (Life, Works, 8:453, note 109.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:323.] 

31 But all the vital spirit is continued in itself, by certain channels through 
which it passes, without being totally intercepted. And this spirit likewise is of two 
kinds; the one merely branched, and permeating through small thread-like channels; 
the other having a cell likewise, so that it is not only continued in itself, but also 
collected in a considerable quantity, according to the proportion of the body, in 
some hollow space. [L.] (Ibid., 8:453.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:323.] 

2 Attractio, retentio, digestio, assimilatio, etc. ETLAM SENSUS IPSE. (Ibid., 
8:454.) [‘“attraction, retention, assimilation, etc. .. and even the sense itself.” 
Spedding, 5:324.] It must be observed that in the English page that corresponds to 
this text, Bacon does not name the senses. (Sylva, Century I, no. 98, 1:290.) (“from 
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treated the vital spirit after having given us his extravagant doctrine 
on the spirit common to all bodies, or the mortal spirit.” 

Moreover, it is in the work On the Advancement of Learning™ that 
he gets angry with entelechy, and that he affirms that men are 
deceived on the sensible soul because they have taken it for an 
entelechy instead of recognizing it as a substance;* and it is in the 
History of Life and Death*® that he brings back his entelechy to tell 
us that the sensible soul is only a gas common to all bodies, even 
inanimate ones. 

Then it only remains for him to tell us, in a third volume,”’ “that 
the virtues and the natures, that is to say the souls (for it is necessary 
to know how to read), taken in place of this fluid, are beings of 
reason,”® 

Let us again recall. that the knowledge of the intelligent soul is a 
broken knowledge that belongs only to theology; that God from the 
Slime of the earth formed not the body of man but man himself; that 
the reasonable soul is the breath or the spiraculum of the Bible, while 
the Bible means by this word living soul or animal; that by reason 
man can know only matter or elementary molds; that the sensible soul, 
life, that which knows, that which loves, that which wills is only 
materialized matter; that the intelligence, the reason, and the appetite 
are faculties which belong to the same substance, and their origin 
must be sought in a physical way; that the principle of spontaneous 


them and their motions principally proceed arefaction, colliquation, concoction, 
maturation, putrefaction, vivification, and most of the effects of nature.” Spedding, 
2:381.] He had first written in English, and then translated himself as we see in his 
letter to his Italian friend, Father Fulgence. (Works, 10:330.) Often he was less bold 
in his English text, because he somewhat distrusted his English, whom he did not 
believe ready. 

33 [The manuscript and the text both have “esprit mortual.”] 

4 [De Aug.], Bk. IV, ch. iii, Works, 7:238. 

35 [Seeing the sensible soul has been regarded rather as a function than as a 
substance.” Ibid., Spedding, 4:401. On Bacon’s understanding of entelechy, see 
183n9 above.]} 

36 Works, 8:453. 

7 Sylva, Century I, no. 98, Works, 1:291. 

38 Logical words. (Ibid.) [“Again, as to the motions corporal within the 
inclosures of bodies, whereby effects (which were mentioned before) pass between 
the spirits and the tangible parts, (which are arefaction, colliquation, concoction, 
maturation, etc.) they are not handled at all. But they are put off by the names of 
virtues, and natures, and actions, and passions, and such other logical words.” 
Spedding, 2:382.] 
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movement is purely material; that the senses are only holes; that all 
bodies are capable of perception, and that, to change a perception into 
sense, it suffices to strike harder or for a longer time; that the light, 
finally, that enlightens our eyes and the light that enlightens our 
intelligence are two fluids that differ only in tenuousness; and that 
they must be considered and examined as two things of the same kind, 
like two wines unequally famous. | ask every reader’s conscience if 
they have ever known an introduction to materialism worked out with 
a more detestable skill! 

As for fine citations from the Bible, accompanied by pompous 
declarations on the excellence of the reasonable soul and its superior- 
ity over the animal soul,*® all this orthodox verbiage only proves, at 
the time Bacon wrote, the author’s prudence and the very excusable 
aversion of his sensible soul for the stake. 


* For there are many and great excellencies of the human soul above the souls 


of brutes, manifest even to those who philosophise according to the sense. [L.] (De 
Aug., Bk. IV, ch. iii, Works, 7:234.) (Translation, Spedding, 4:397.] 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Of Matter and of 
the Principle of Things 


It is one of Bacon’s great axioms, and one on which he never ceases 
to insist, THAT IT IS BETTER TO DISSECT NATURE THAN TO CONSIDER 
IT ABSTRACTLY,! 

Dr Shaw, who published all Bacon’s Works in English,’ tells us in 
a note, where he thinks he is explaining the thought of his author: 
That is to say that it is better to make experiments than to contemplate 
and reason on general ideas separate from observation.’ 

We see, at first glance, that the learned translator did not under- 
stand Bacon, or did not want to explain him. 

The philosophy of antiquity saw three things in bodies: matter, 
form, and what resulted from their union. It contemplated primitive or 
first matter, separated from all the forms that constitute bodies and 
from all the forces that animate them. It gave this abstract matter a 
name (hylé) that is lacking in Latin as in our modern languages, and 
that we have replaced by the expression first matter. Now Bacon was 
the great enemy of this abstraction; he certainly wanted to dissect 
matter in the way of the anatomists, but this was always on condition 
of taking it as it is (this is his expression), that is to say without 


? But to resolve nature into abstractions is less to our purpose than to dissect 


her into parts; as did the school of Democritus, which went further into nature than 
the rest. (L.] (N.O., Bk. I, no. li, Works, 8:12.) (Translation, Spedding, 4:58.] 

2 London, 1802, 12 vols. in-12. 

> Ibid., sect. I, no. 14, 3:21. M. Lasalle enunciates the same advice. Bacon, 
he says, wanted to say ... that it is better to observe than to reason. (His note on 
no. li. [Oeuvres, 4:128n1]) But Bacon had quite different ideas, as we are going to 
see. [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “comme on va voir’ is replaced in another hand 
by “et le lecteur en jugera bient6t,” (and the reader will soon judge), which is the 
reading followed by the printed editions.] 
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separating it from its active forces.’ It is necessary, he says, to 
consider matter with its formations, its transformations, its pure act 
and the law of this act, which is motion; for forms are no more than 
the phantoms of the human mind, if by this word form one does not 
understand the law of the pure act, or motion.® 

There is nothing, moreover, more ridiculously sad than Bacon’s 
visible pretence of applying to matter all the expressions that belong 
to feeling. Thus, in the motion that he calls of liberty, bodies dread, 
loath, and shun every sort of change, and they strive with all their 
strength to return to their first state; on the contrary, in hylic 
[material] movement, bodies ardently desire a new sphere of activity.’ 
If you draw the air from a vase, it is suddenly seized with a very great 
desire to re-enter it.2 The contrary happens if heat is involved: it 
desires then to expand; it covets a much larger sphere,’ and willingly 
fills it.!° Under this new form it is content, and no longer worries 
about changing, unless it is invited to do so by the cold.’ (A matter 
of good manners, as we can see.) 

Water presents absolutely the same phenomenon. If one pounds it 
by compression, it kicks first,'* and asks to be what it was, that is to 
say more voluminous; but if cold occurs, it obtains from it everything 
that it wants; and if it becomes obstinate even, what happens is what 


‘ All Bacon’s philosophy tends to envisage motion as essential to matter. 


5 Matter rather than forms should be the object of our attention, its configur- 
ations and changes of configuration, and simple action, and law of action or 
motion; for forms are figments of the human mind, unless you will call those laws 
of action forms. [L.] (N.O., Bk. I, no. li, 8:12.) [Translation, Spedding 4:58.] Now 
we have seen that form is the essence of the thing or the thing itself (ipsissima res), 
THEREFORE motion belongs to the essence of matter. 

° By which bodies strive to escape from preternatural pressure or tension, and 
to restore themselves to the dimensions suitable to their nature. [L.] (Ibid., Bk. I, 
no. xlviii, Works, 8:183.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:215.] 

7 Bodies desire a new sphere or dimension, and aspire thereto readily and 
quickly, and sometimes ... with the most violent effort. {L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, 
Stedding, 4:217.] 

8 Labours under a strong desire to recover itself. {L.] (Ibid.) (Translation, 
Spedding, 4:217.] 

° Jt longs on the contrary to expand, and desires a new sphere. [L.} (1bid., 
8:183.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:217.] 

© Passes into it readily. [L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:217.] 

4 CARES not to return, unless invited thereto by the application of cold. [L.] 
(Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:217.] 

2 Water, if made to contract by pressure, RESISTS and WISHES to become such 
as it was. {L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 
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we saw previously, which is that water, which voluntarily’ decided 
for the solid form, and became accustomed to it, can no longer be 
thawed, and from this comes our crystal!'* 

Bacon does not say if water COULD, but if water wanted to 
expand;'* and, in general, the desires of matter play a role in his 
philosophy.'® 

From this same principle, which attributes everything to matter, 
derives the great warning never to look for the explanation of phenom- 
ena in excited principles. To occupy one’s self, he says, with inactive 
principles, is the affair of those vain talkers who think only of 
nourishing disputes." 

Moreover Bacon’s commentator has made much of this point. He 
says he attached a very great price to the configuration of particles 
and their motion ... He wished that we not look for causes in inactive 
principles but in excited principles."* 

So what does this great philosophic secret mean? Do they want to 
say, by chance, that nothing occurs in nature without motion? 
Undoubtedly, no: this is not such a trivial verity that someone comes 
to reveal it to us with a priestly tone. It is the essential motion that is 
indicated to us here as the only means of attaining the knowledge of 
causes, and we will soon see that these causes dispense us from 
looking for any other. 

Bacon accuses [the science of] mechanics of having introduced into 
the world these fantastic opinions on the principles of things,'® and 
he wisely adds: does one know how to make the antidote because one 


It changes itself voluntarily. [L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

4 Jt turns to crystal ... and never recovers its form. [L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, 
Spedding, Ibid.] 

5 If water HAD A MIND fo expand. {L.] (Ibid., 8:182.) [Translation, Spedding, 
4:216.] — He also says this about air: if air when compressed HAD A MIND. [L.] 
(Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

© Desires of matter in both globes. (L.] (Globe, Works, 9:209.) (Translation, 
Spedding, 5:512.] — The spirit (of which the body is the material) has two desires, 
etc. [L.] (Life, Rule VI, Works, 8:454.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:324.] 

7 But to study of feign inactive principles of things is the part of those who 
would sow talk and nourish disputations. (L.] (Things, no. iii, Works, 9:124.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 5:425.] 

®  Précis, 1:65. Le Sage, as cited, Ibid. 

These opinions! — What opinions? It would have been well worth providing 
details; but he cannot stand to speak clearly. A night burglar is careful not to carry 
a light. 
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knows all the ingredients?” This is a very fine example and very 
well applied: but it is only a question here of explaining the enigma. 
So what harm has this unfortunate mechanics done, and how is it that 
the world owes it such great errors? It is that it obstinately holds to 
the great spring, and that it refuses to conceive of any motion without 
a mover foreign to the moved body. This it the crime that Bacon 
would not pardon, and he warns us to have recourse to excited 
principles, that is to say endowed by proper and essential motion. 
“Men,” he says, “turn all the strength of their minds towards the 
investigation and examination of dead principles, this is as if, instead 
of examining the faculties and powers of living nature, they amused 
themselves by inspecting the anatomy of its cadaver.”’ But as to its 
moving principles,” they speak of them only in passing; so that one 
can only be astonished at the extreme negligence with which they 
occupy themselves with the greatest and most useful thing of all.” 
Until now men have said on this great question only words deprived 
of sense: nothing of this GRASPS THE NATURE OF BODIES.” So let us 
leave all this twaddle to the people, attach ourselves uniquely to these 
DESIRES, to these INCLINATIONS of matter, which produce everything 
that we see. Let us try to bind nature like another Proteus; for the 
different kinds of well distinguished motions are the true ties that can 


20 JT pass over the absurdity of giving us the making of an antidote as an 
example of mechanics. Besides, the pharmacist, who knows all the ingredients of 
a remedy, will not delay making it. Bacon’s reasonings are usually false in two or 
three ways. He is quite right to speak badly of logic; it is his most mortal enemy. 

2! What is the cadaver of nature? And how can one construct its anatomy? 

22 De moventibus ... verum principiis sermo fere in transitu habetur. (Things, 
loc. cit. 9:125.) [“But the moving principles of things are treated for the most part 
only in passage.” Spedding, 5:424.] - Bacon could not express in a less equivocal 
way the motion-principle than by the word moventibus, an epithet exclusive of any 
passive idea. 

3 (dbid.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

%* These lay no hold on the body of nature. [L.] (Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, 
Ibid.] 

> Discarding such matters or sentencing them to be handed over to popular 
discourse, we should investigate those APPETITES and INCLINATIONS of things by 
which all that variety of effects and changes which we see in the works of nature 
and art is made up and brought about. [L.] (Ibid., 9:125-6.) [Translation, Spedding, 
Ibid.] And this same man, who shows us here the desires and the inclinations of 
matter as the unique object of our research, scolds the school on the preceding page, 
and exclaims in a regent’s tone: What does the hate and the love of atoms mean? 
Of strife and friendship ... of sympathies and antipathies. [L.] [Ibid.] (9:125.) 
(Translation, Spedding, 5:424.] This is the excess of ridiculousness. 
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subject it, and lead us, if we know how to use them artfully, fo the 
power of changing and transforming matter.” 

One does not know where to begin the examination of this revolting 
tirade. In the first place, what is the meaning of this absurd reproach 
made to men for having wasted their time in the examination of dead 
principles? What is a dead principle? If it is a principle, it is not 
dead, and if it is dead, it is not a principle. This is a contradiction in 
terms, this is a square circle. Every operation of nature supposes 
motion. If the principle is alternately in motion and in repose, it is not 
necessary to make two classes; and if the principle is always active by 
its essence, the dead principle is no longer a principle, and Bacon has 
not understood himself, which very often happens to him. 

I believe that unfortunately he understood himself very well. By 
dead principles, Bacon means abstract atoms, that is to say considered 
as indifferent to motion or repose, and expecting all from form and 
external action. This is what Bacon called dead principles, and he is 
astonished that men have been foolish enough to imagine something 
like this, instead of occupying themselves with living or active 
principles, which produce everything we see by means of the motion 
that pertains to their essence. 

This culpable bunkum, repeated to satiety by all the unbelievers in 
the world, from The Nature of Things to the System of Nature,” this 
is what Bacon calls the greatest and most useful of things, this is what 
he proposes to us, velut ex tripode,* as one of his most important 
and most original ideas. 

Bacon’s masterpiece of this genre, this is to say the masterpiece of 
evil, is his exposition of the thoughts of Parmenides, of the Italian 


26 [‘‘And we should try to enchain Nature, like Proteus; for the right discovery 
and distinction of the kinds of motions are the true bonds of Proteus. For according 
as motions, that is, incentives and restraints, can be spurred on or tied up, so 
follows conversion and transformation of matter itself.” Ibid. Spedding, 5:425.] 
Such is the wise, noble, and unique goal of all Bacon’s philosophy: the discovery 
of a genuine alchemy. He hoped that the good God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
would permit us to discover the forms. 

7 [The references would be to Lucretius, On the Nature of Things, and Paul 
Henri d’Holbach, The System of Nature: or Law of the Moral and Physical World 
(1770).] 

% [As if from the tripod.” (i.e., As if from the seat of the oracle.)] 
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Bernardino Telesio, and especially of Democritus on principles and 
origins, according to the antique fables of Cupid and the Heavens.” 

I do not believe that there is any other place where it would be 
possible to find more errors, more dangerous principles, and more 
perfidious intentions, with more talent for showing them while hiding 
them. 

What poetic theogonies taught us about the antique Cupid is known: 
“He was the most ancient of all the gods, and therefore of all things 
else, except Chaos, which they hold to be coeval with him. He is 
without any parent of his own; but himself united with Chaos begat 
the gods and all things. By some however it is reported that he came 
of an egg that was laid by Nox. ... he is always an infant, blind, 
naked, winged, and an archer. His principal and peculiar power is 
exercised in uniting bodies; the keys likewise of the air, earth, and sea 
were entrusted to him.” 

Before exposing the sense of this fable, where, under the transpar- 
ent mask of Parmenides, Telesio, and Democritus, he nevertheless 
exposes only his own ideas, Bacon takes his usual precautions. It must 
be understood however in the first place, he tells us, that the things 
here brought forward are drawn and concluded from the authority of 
human reason alone, according to the belief of the sense, whose 
expiring and failing oracles are deservedly rejected since a better and 
more certain light has been shed upon us from divine revelation.*! 

After the precaution of this little preamble, Bacon enters into the 
subject. “This Chaos then,” he says, “which was contemporary with 
Cupid, signified the rude mass or congregation of matter.** But 
matter itself, and the force and nature thereof, the principles of things 
in short, were shadowed in Cupid himself.” He is introduced without 


® De principiis atque originibus secundum fabulas Cupidinis et Coeli; sive 
Parmenidis et Telesii, et praecipue Democriti, philosophia tractata in fabula de 
Cupidine. (Works, 9:317-56.) [On Principles and Origins according to the Fables 
of Cupid and Coelum, etc., Spedding, 5:461-500.] 

© Ibid., 9:317. [Text Translation, Spedding, 5:461.] 

3 Tbid., 9:318. [Text translation, Spedding, 5:462.] One hardly knows how to 
express the contempt with which one is penetrated, in considering that these words 
come from the same hypocrite who elsewhere declared himself the religious pontiff 
of the senses, and who tells us that there is nothing outside nature, and that 
everything must be related to the senses under pain of talking nonsense. 

32 Congregationem materiae inconditam. (Ibid., 9:318.) 

3 Chaos represents matter without form (incondita), and Cupid represents 
matter-itself, that is hardly conceivable, unless Bacon had wanted to oppose first or 
chaotic matter purely and simply to ordered matter, such as we see it; but, in this 
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a parent, that is to say, without a cause; in effect, of this primary 
matter and the proper virtue and action there can be no cause in nature 
(for we always except God), for nothing was before it. Therefore there 
was no efficient cause of it, nor anything more original in nature.”™ 
Let us pause a moment with a reflection that spontaneously comes 
to mind. Can one imagine a man, enjoying common sense, who could 
say seriously that it is impossible to find in nature a cause of matter? 
Would matter, by chance, not be in nature? It is therefore as if Bacon 
had said that nature cannot be the cause of nature, or matter the cause 
of matter. However one should not be deceived about this: the 
absurdity is only on paper and not at all in Bacon’s mind. Undoubted- 
ly he uttered many absurdities, and some of them were enormous; but 
this one is impossible. These words in nature are thrown into the 
discourse to soothe suspicion; in making these words disappear along 
with this ridiculous parenthesis, the sense will be very condemnable, 
but very clear; and in consequence the sense is his. He certainly knew 
how to enclose all his thought in four words, which he placed in the 
shadow, following his custom, but which however only depends on us 
to see distinctly: THERE IS NOTHING MORE KNOWN THAN NATURE.”> 
This phrase is profound, for it means that one cannot reasonably look 
for a cause less known than the known agents.” Let us continue. 
“Wherefore whatsoever this matter and its power and operation be, 
it is a thing positive and inexplicable, and must be taken absolutely as 
it is found, and not to be judged by any previous conception. ... seeing 
that next to God it [matter] is THE CAUSE OF CAUSES,” itself only 


case, he would have had to say it. 

*  (Ibid.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:462.] Bacon begins to speak clearly, and 
no one will be duped by his pious parenthesis, for we always except God. Who ever 
doubted that, if matter had been created, it had been created by God? Bacon is full 
of these traits that are awkward for intelligent men and sufficiently subtle for others. 

35 NOR ANYTHING MORE ORIGINAL IN NATURE. [L.] (Principles, Works, 9:318.) 
(Translation, Spedding, 5:462.] 

36 For nothing was before it. THEREFORE, there was no efficient cause of it. [L.] 
(Ibid.) [Translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

7 (Ibid., 9:318.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:462.] 

Can one imagine anything more insolent than the profanation of this title 
cause of causes, exclusively attributed by the consent of all men to the Being- 
principle, to the real being that in a single now fills the always? (Plutarch 
[Moralia], The E at Delphi 393. Amyot’s translation.) [“He, being One, has with 
only one ‘Now’ completely filled ‘For ever’.” Translated by Frank Cole Babbitt, 
Loeb Classical Library 1957.] It is his cherished matter, it is his ridiculous Cupid, 
that Bacon now decorates with this title. The false phrase next to God should not 
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without a cause.** For there is a true and certain limit of causes in 
nature; and it is as unskilful and superficial a part to require or 
imagine a cause when we come to the ultimate force and positive law 
of nature, as not to look for a cause in things subordinate. And hence 
Cupid is represented by the ancient sages in the parable as without a 
parent, that is to say, without a cause — an observation of no small 
significance; nay, I know not whether it be not the greatest thing 
of all. For nothing has corrupted philosophy so much as this seeking 
after the parents of Cupid (which is matter itself); that is, that 
philosophers have not taken the principles of things as they are found 
in nature,*° and accepted them as a positive doctrine, resting on the 
faith of experience; but they have rather deduced them from the laws 
of disputation, the petty conclusions of logic and mathematics, 
common notions, and such wanderings of the mind beyond the limits 
of nature.*' Therefore a philosopher should be continually reminding 
himself that Cupid has no parents, lest his understanding turn aside 
to unrealities. [...] 

“It has been said then that the primitive essence, force and desire 
of things has no cause. How it proceeded, having no cause,*” is now 


deceive anyone. The one who says the cause of causes next to the cause of causes 
is a fool or something worse. Here there is nothing to weigh. 

8 Ipsa incausabilis... (Principles, 9:318.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 
Bacon, who coined a word, could just as well have said incausata; but no, he made 
a word which, for a Latin ear, specifically excluded the possible supposition of a 
prior cause. 

® Bacon is right: no tribunal to which one might refer this doctrine will say, 
if it is wise, this is nothing. 

* He obligingly returns to this maxim: Do you not see that matter moves? So 
why look for a principle of this motion? What does it matter to you? Take matter 
AS IT IS. 

4) [Ibid., 9:319. Text translation, Spedding, 5:462~3.] 

He is prudent, as we can see! He excludes from his speculations on this great 
subject grammar, logic, and metaphysics, which is, according to him, only a 
promenade outside nature, but especially and above all mathematics, which 
furnishes only petty conclusions. With these precautions, if he happens to encounter 
the truth, it will not be his fault. 

“2 De modo vero ejus rei (quae causam non recipit) videndum. Modus autem 
ET ipse QUOQUE perobscurus est. (Ibid., 9:319.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:463.} 
This word Modus is very equivocal. At first one would be tempted to take it for the 
very essence of the first principle; then when one comes to reflect on the QUOQUE, 
one doubts it. Bacon gets himself all wrapped up in this piece, which must have 
cost him a great deal. One sees him unceasingly pulled in contrary senses by two 
opposing yearnings, that of saying and that of not saying. 
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to be considered. Now the manner is itself ALSO very obscure: and of 
this we are warned by the parable, where Cupid is elegantly feigned 
to come of an egg which was laid by Nox. Certainly the divine philos- 
opher declares that God hath made everything beautiful in its season, 
also he hath given the world to their disputes, yet that man cannot 
find out the work that God worketh from the beginning to the end.” 
This work is nothing else, it seems, than the summary of being and 
nature, which penetrates and runs through the vicissitudes of things“ 
... [moreover] the force implanted by God in these first particles, from 
the multiplications whereof all the variety of things proceeds and is 
made up, is a thing which the thoughts of man may offer at but can 
hardly take in.”* 

Let us stop a moment. One can be certain, as I said above, that 
Bacon, citing the Bible, is on the point of blaspheming and spouting 
nonsense. 

The force implanted by God in these first particles ... is a thing 
which the thoughts of man may offer at but can hardly take in! 

If we want to understand these words, let us recall that Bacon said 
elsewhere that the spectacle of nature can well excite admiration, but 
not lead us to know the will of the worker;*° this is the same thought. 
We are struck by the sight of the work, but knowledge of the worker 
is not introduced into our minds, that is to say always that God must 
not be the object of our reason. 

In any case, Bacon here mixes up with deliberate and perfidious art 
God, total law, implanted force, and the worked work so that there is 
no way of understanding him grammatically. However there is nothing 
so obvious as his goal of confounding notions and of leading every- 
thing to a mechanical, necessary, and blind law. 


Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit anté videri. [‘“Then ran off to the willows — 
and hopes to be seen first.” Vergil Eclogue III 65.} 

“ Ecclesiasticus 3:11. 

“ (Bacon, Principles, 9:319.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:463.] What is this 
summary and total law of being and nature? (For he does not want to be under- 
stood.) This is, Bacon says, the force implanted by God in these first particles, and 
that Solomon seems to have wanted to describe for us by this circumlocution: Opus 
quod operatus est, etc. (Ibid.) (“For the summary law of being and nature, which 
penetrates and runs through the vicissitudes of things (the same which is described 
in the phrase, ‘the work which God worketh from the beginning to the end’), that 
is, the force implanted by God is these first particles, etc.” Spedding, Ibid.] It would 
be difficult to make sport more boldly of good sense and Scripture. 

4 (Ibid.) [Text translation, Spedding, Ibid.] 

4° See above, 170. 
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After having said that the law that one admires must not be 
introduced into the mind, he passes to a second idea, which he links 
to the first by means of a FOR, and he tells us: “For things concluded 
by affirmatives may be considered as the offspring of light; whereas 
those concluded by negatives and exclusions are extorted and educed 
as it were out of darkness and night” [...] Now this Cupid is truly an 
egg hatched by Nox; for all the knowledge of him which is to be had 
proceeds by exclusions and negatives: and proof made by exclusion is 
a kind of ignorance, and as it were night, with regard to the thing 
included,'“*® which is to say that it is not hatched. 

Even if Bacon had limited himself to this, it would be easy to guess 
his intentions; but he soon takes care to make himself understood. He 
begins, first, by explaining his ideas on the atom. Democritus and 
Epicurus had declared it blind;*? Bacon discovers that it is deaf. 
Sometimes great men do not meet literally; here, however, they come 
together close enough, and provided they agree to exclude intelligence, 
that suffices, 

The school of Democritus combatted with all its strength the 
common idea of the four elements, and generally it did not want to 
admit any kind of mixture to any element. 

Do you not see, said Epicurus by the mouth of Lucretius, that if the 
element were something of what we See, its own would prevent it from 
creating, for example, an animal, plant or any other mixture, because 
it would dominate in the aggregate, and continue to be itself, instead 
of being the other thing?® It is necessary, therefore, Lucretius 


“7 (bid., 9:319.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:463.] 
*  (Ibid., 9:320.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:463-4.] 
© It is a thing positive and inexplicable. [L.] (Ibid., 9:318.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:462.] This is one of Bacon’s enigmas; but we will take the liberty of 
explaining him. 
*° Sin ita forté putas ignis terraeque coire 
Corpus, et aerias auras roremque liquorum, 
Nil in concilio naturam et mutet eorum; 
Nulla tibi ex illis poterit res esse creata, 
NON ANIMANS, non examino quid corpore, ut arbos 
Quippe suam quidque in coetu variantis acervi 
Naturam ostendet, etc. 
(Lucretius On the Nature of Things 1.770, 777.) 
[But if by chance you think fire and the substance of the earth and airy wind and 
liquid water so come together as to change nothing of their nature in the union, 
nothing will be able to be made you from them, no animal, nothing of inanimate 
body as a tree; for each element in the combination of this discordant heap will 
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continues, that the first principles carry into the production of things 
a clandestine and deaf nature, so that nothing binds it or prevents it 
from being properly such or such a produced thing.” 

In various languages we often find words used contrary to analogy, 
when they are necessary to render ideas that these languages refuse to 
express by a proper term. Thus we say in French: rue passante [busy 
street], couleur voyante [showy colour], de l’argent comptant [ready 
money], une voix sourde [hollow voice], une instrument sourd [silent 
instrument], and un theatre sourd [mime]. 

Mathematicians call surds certain quantities that are certainly quite 
real (since we can force them to take part in our calculations) and that 
intelligences of another order than ours could perhaps conceive 
clearly, but that cannot be conceived by ours, since they are neither 
whole numbers nor fractions.” Bacon, whose head was saturated 
with French, as we have noticed, laid hold of this word surd, which 
the Latin language had already indicated to him, to express the 
indescribable nature of these atoms deprived of every kind of quality. 


show its own nature.” Loeb.] 

I have tried to render these extravagances as intelligible as they can be 
rendered in a free translation. 

*! At primoria gignundis in rebus oportet 

Naturam clandestinam caecamque adhibere, 

EMINEAT NE QUID; quod contra pugnet et obstet, 

Quominis esse queat proprié quodeumque creatur. 

(Lucretius Ibid. 5.778 sqq.) 

{‘But the first-beginnings in begetting things ought to bring with a nature secret and 
unseen, that nothing may be prominent and hinder from its proper being each thing 
which is being made.” Loeb.] 

Thus, the atom is what produces everything and is nothing; so that if it were 
something, it could not produce anything. The atom that is the principle of wood 
possesses no quality of wood, etc; but provided that it be BLIND or DEAF, and thus 
is bound by nothing (Emineat ne quid), it is proper for everything, even for the 
production of an animal, as we have just seen. There is nothing so enlightening in 
the whole circle of philosophy. 

* By the same kind of happy abuse of words, the Latins said “lieu sourd” 
(surdus locus) {deaf place] to express the place where one does not hear, “priéres 
sourdes” (surda vota) {deaf prayers] to express prayers that are not heard, etc, and 
Lucretius said blind atom to express an atom which, being deprived of all visible 
qualities to the eye of the intelligence, could not be seen, that is to say understood 
by it. Bacon used the word surd in the sense of the mathematicians where he said 
from surds to rational quantities. [L.] (N.O., Bk. II, no. viii, 8:82.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 4:126.]. 
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Here however Bacon reproaches his friend Democritus, whom he 
accuses of remaining beneath allegory, and beneath himself as well;” 
and here is how. 

The atom, having no quality, cannot even have any of the motions 
pertaining to mixtures and to which Bacon has given one of his very 
comic names. 

Moreover, Democritus having attributed to his atoms two of these 
motions, namely, that of falling, which pertains to heavy bodies, and 
that of ascension, which is the property of light bodies, is grossly 
deceived; for as an atom has a heterogeneous body and a heterogen- 
eous virtue, it must also have a heterogeneous motion.” 

Bacon attaches very great importance to this theory, and the reason 
for this is evident. If one accords to the atom motions of falling, 
descent, or sinking, one offers one’s flank to the sad logician who will 
ask what is the cause of these motions? Moreover, this powerful 
reasoner thought to fend off this dangerous blow by refusing to the 
atom all the motion of the mixture. /t is certainly, he says, the 
principle of all movement; but it has none, just as it is the principle 
of all qualities without having any. ... this is why the allegory of 


53 At variance with the parable, but inconsistent and almost in contradiction 


with himself. [L.] (Principles, 9:320.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:464.] And 
elsewhere: Democritus ... in expounding his primary motions is to be ranked even 
below second rate philosophers. [L.] (N.O., Bk. II, no. xlviii, Works, 8:182.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 4:216.] 

According to the allegory, Cupid was enclosed in an egg, and this egg was 
hatched by the Night; THEREFORE the force that produced everything cannot be 
known to us, since it possesses nothing that we know: and nothing is more obvious! 
And this is how Democritus is beneath the allegory. Moreover, because he 
attributes two mixed motions to the atom, after having established the truth with 
respect to qualities, he remained beneath himself. Bacon holds fast to this idea, and 
often returns to the charge to pick up this error of Democritus, which is immense 
in Bacon’s system, because he believes it contrary to his hobby-horse of the 
essential motion of matter. 

* Debuity enim motum hetergeneum atmo tribuere non minus, quam corpus 
heterogeneum et virtutem heterogeneam. (Principles, 9:320.) (“He should have 
attributed to the atom a heterogeneous motion, as well as a heterogeneous body and 
a heterogeneous virtue.” Spedding, 5:464] A few lines above he said the body of 
the atom (corpus atomi); it would be superfluous to pick up on the gross 
inexactitude of this expression. I will only point out that it would be easy to be 
deceived on the sense of this word heterogeneous, so badly used by Bacon. Here 
it is synonymous with particular [propre] in relation to the atom; for everything 
which is particular to it is necessarily heterogeneous in relation to the mixture. This 
is said badly enough, but this is what he said. 
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Cupid maintains everywhere heterogeneity and exclusion, as much 
with respect to the essence as to the movement of the atom.> 

After these preliminaries, which perhaps have never been under- 
stood (for it is certainly here that one can say quis leget haec?”), 
Bacon comes to the great thought towards which all the others are 
directed. However the transition is curious, and could not be well 
understood without a commentary. 

The allegory, he says, lets us intimate that the exclusions have an 
end, FOR THE NIGHT DOES NOT SIT FOREVER,” and he adds at once, as 
in a simple parenthesis fallen, so to speak, in the middle of his phrase: 
AND IT IS WITH RESPECT TO GOD ALONE THAT WHEN HIS NATURE IS 
EXAMINED BY THE SENSES, EXCLUSIONS DO NOT END IN AFFIRM- 
ATIONS,*® 

It is quite the contrary, he continues immediately, with THIS 
THING? with respect to which the exclusions and negative conse- 
quences lead to a certain affirmation; in the way that the egg results 
from a suitable incubation, and not only is the egg laid by the Night, 
but the egg hatches the person of Cupid;® so that at this point we 


55 The natural motion of the atom is ... not that of the other motions of large 


bodies simply. Notwithstanding in the body of the atom are the elements of all 
bodies, and in the motion and virtue of the atom are the beginnings of all motions 
and virtues ... The parable on the contrary preserves the heterogeneity and 
exclusion throughout, both in substance and motion. [L.] (bid., 9:320-1.) [Transla- 
tion, Spedding 5:464-5.] 

56 [Who will read this?” Persius Satires 1.2.] 

But it (the parable) further intimates, that there is some end and limit to these 
exclusions; for Nox does not sit for ever. [L.] (Principles, 9:321.) {Translation, 
Spedding, 5:465.] 

% And certainly it is the prerogative of God alone, that when his nature in 
inquired of by the sense, exclusions shall not end in affirmations. [L.] (Ibid.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 5:465.] 

*° ‘THIS THING is Cupid, the son of the Night, first matter, the very force that 
has produced everything, which is the cause of causes and the cause without cause, 
that must be taken as it is, and beyond which one must not search for anything. 

© He does not say simply Cupid, but the person of Cupid, and this is not by 
chance, for he is already thinking of what he must write on the following page: 
That Cupid is A PERSON, that is to say that prime matter is a being gifted with all 
the powers that belong to it, not a vain abstaction. (Ibid., 9:322.) [“Cupid himself, 
that is primary matter, together with its properties.” Spedding, 6:465.] 
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are not reduced to some notions of pure ignorance, but that on the 
contrary we can obtain a positive and distinct notion of THIS THING.” 

Nothing is more clear, as we see. “God can only be known to us by 
the senses™ in a negative way, that is to say that we can affirm of 
him only what we do not know about him. We can say: He is not 
black, he is not white, he is not round, he is not square, he has no 
weight, he is not light, etc. There stops all the strength of the human 
mind, which knows nothing of God, except that it knows nothing of 
him. 

“Fortunately it is not the same with the OTHER THING; for, when we 
have excluded from the idea of the person of Cupid all the qualities 
and all the movements that are known to us, the negatives conclude in 
clear and distinct affirmatives. We know that his person is positive 
and deaf, that it is the principle of all existence and all movement, 
that it must be taken as it is, etc.”” 

We see that the advantage of the person over three persons is 
incalculable. 

Before concluding what he has to tell us about his first matter, 
Bacon gives us a magnificent eulogy of Democritus, who was and had 
to be his hero, as well as of his philosophy,“ “treated,” he says, 


ol [‘But here the case is different; and the result is, that after due exclusions 


and negations something is affirmed and determined, and an egg laid, as it were, 
after a proper course of incubation; and not only that Nox lays her egg, but that 
from this egg is hatched the person of Cupid; that is to say, not only is the notion 
of the thing educed and extracted out of ignorance, but a distinct and definite 
notion.” Ibid. Spedding, 5:465.] He repeats hujus rei ratio [notion of the thing] 
twice in a few lines (9:321.) although grammatically this phrase relates to nothing. 
He fears to say prime matter frankly; but he relies on the intelligence of his readers, 
and as I am one of this number, I do not want to betray his confidence. 

® Or more exactly by the sense (PER SENSUM), an ambiguous expression that 
signifies in this passage and others, by reason. In effect, it would be too absurd to 
say that God cannot be seen, nor touched, etc. It must be remembered, moreover, 
that the one who teaches us here that the senses or reason teach us nothing about 
God is the same one who told us elsewhere that we must look for nothing outside 
the senses and nature under pain of being extravagant. 

® [This appears to be a constructed citation, designed to spell out the 
implications of Bacon’s statement: “And certainly it is the prerogative of God alone, 
that when his nature is inquired of by the sense, exclusions shall not end in 
affirmations.” Principles, Spedding, 5:465.] 

“* The school of Democritus, which went further into nature than the rest. (L.] 
(N.O., Bk. I, no. li, 8:12) [Translation, Spedding, 4:58.] He often calls him vir 
acutissimus [keenest man]. 
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“childishly by the crowd.® The frivolous disputes of other systems, 
more accessible to the vulgar, finally extinguished it as the wind 
extinguishes a torch ... However it shone in the beautiful century of 
Roman science;® but in the great shipwreck of human knowledge, 
this philosophy was lost because its own weight plunged it into the 
abyss, while the light and foamy leaves of Plato and Aristotle 
survived, saved by their lightness.” Bacon continues. 

Above all, Cupid is described as a person: “to him are attributed 
infancy, wings, arrows, (etc.): I make this assumption; that the 
ancients set down the first matter (such as may be the beginnings of 
things) as having form and qualities, not as abstract, potential, and 
unshapen, And certainly that despoiled and passive matter seems 
altogether a fiction of the human mind, arising from this, that to the 
human mind those things most seem to exist, which itself imbibes 
most readily, and by which it is most affected ... And hence appears 
to have come the reign of forms and ideas in essences .., All which 
was increased, moreover, by superstition (intemperance following 
error); and abstract ideas and their dignities were also introduced, 
with so much confidence and majesty, that the dreamers almost 


® Treated as childish by the vulgar. [L.] (Principles, 9:321.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:465.] The vulgar understood this doctrine childishly, that is to say that 
they did not know how to draw the appropriate conclusions about the all-powerful 
atom and the eternity of matter. 

6 It was present at the death of the State, and caused it without ever having 
taught anything useful to anyone. Bacon could scarcely have cited anything more 
awkwardly. 

* Tanquam materiae cujusdam levioris et magis INFLATAE. (Ibid., 9:322.) 
[being of a lighter and more inflated substance.”] This word [inflatae] signifies 
puffed with intelligence and final causes. Bacon often praises Plato and even in 
magnificent terms, for he always accords much to opinion, but then he takes his 
time and says what he thinks. [This entire passage appears in the Spedding edition 
as follows: “the philosophy of Democritus, treated as vulgar by the childish; and 
was moreover by the disputes of other philosophies more adapted to their capacity 
blown about and almost extinguished ...Certainly in the times of Roman learning 
that of Democritus was not only extant but well accepted; ... at that time, when all 
human learning had suffered shipwreck, these planks of Aristotelian and Platonic 
philosophy, being of a lighter and more inflated substance, were preserved and 
came down to us, while the more solid parts sank and almost passed into oblivion.” 
5:465-6.] 
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overpowered the wakers® ... But how contrary to reason it is to lay 
down abstract matter (that is deprived of action)® as a principle is 
easily seen ... THE FIRST ENTITY” must exist no less really than the 
things derived from it; and in a certain way more. For it is SELF- 
SUBSISTING, and other things subsist by it”! ... But almost all the 
ancients, as Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and 
Democritus, though in other respects they differed about the first 
matter, agreed in this, that they set down matter as active, as having 
some form, as dispensing that form, and as having the principle of 
motion in itself. Nor can any one think otherwise, unless he plainly 
deserts experience.” ... all these submitted their minds to the nature 
of things. Whereas Plato made the world over to thoughts; and 
Aristotle made over thoughts to words; men’s studies even then” 
tending to dispute and discourse, and forsaking the stricter inquiry of 
truth.””4 

Again, it is necessary to pause here and meditate on this incredible 
passage. We have heard Bacon call first matter CAUSE OF CAUSES, 
ITSELF WITHOUT CAUSE; now, by an even more criminal profanation 


® (Ibid. 9:323.) This enigma is one of the most curious that ever escaped 
Bacon’s perverse pen. Superstition (we know what this word intimates) is here 
brought in with much skill to bring home the idea that religion is a natural 
accomplice of spiritualist philosophy. Everything is said with weight and measure, 
and especially without ever calling a single thing by its proper name, to avoid any 
bad odour. One already senses I don’t know what kind of profound bitterness and 
even a certain wish to insult. Bacon and his sad disciples cannot, without a veritable 
access of rage, hear talk about abstract ideas, which are the attribute, the sign, the 
proof, the language of intelligence. They would like, were it possible, to annihilate 
the human race’s titles of nobility. They detest them, because they have renounced 
them. 

[Maistre’s addition.] 
PRIMUM autem ENS non minus vere debet existere, quam quae ex eo fluunt, 
quodommodo, magis. (Ibid., 9:323.) 

7! Authupostaton enim est, (PRIMUM ENS) et per hoc reliqua. (Ibid., 9:323.) 
Neque aliter cuigiam opinari licebit, qui non experientiae plane desertor esse 
velit. Ibid.) - He should have told us by what he experience he was assured that 
the principle of motion belonged to matter, and by what experience as well he had 
contradicted the contrary experience that is repeated at every moment! But it is 
useless to ask him questions: his conscience deserted him. 

™  Vergentibus etiam tum hominum studiis. (Ibid., 9:323.) There is a charming 
little subtlety here. It is as if he said flatly: for doctors were then as silly as our 
own, 

4 [Ibid. Text translation, Spedding, 5:466-7. Small capitals and italics are 
Maistre’s.] 


70 
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of words, he does not fear to call it THE FIRST ENTITY, and if he does 
not quite dare to add the liturgical formula, per quem omnia facta sunt 
{by whom all things were made}, he at least makes up for it by the 
equivalent et per hoc reliqua [other things subsist by it]. This is not 
all: he borrows from theology the expression it consecrated to confess 
the distinct and substantial existence of divine persons, which the 
Church calls hypostatic, and he gives this name to matter too. And is 
this enough? Not at all. He also fancies adding another word that 
excludes all idea of prior cause, by declaring matter a necessary 
principle, and calling it self-subsisting. Perhaps never has anyone 
pushed shamelessness further. 

What do we say of these ancient philosophers, praised for having 
submitted their minds to the nature of things, and opposed to Plato 
who had made over the world to thoughts?’> What does Bacon want 
to say? Plato refers everything back to intelligence, especially motion; 
and he affirms, moreover, that the world had been formed according 
to an archetypical idea, or pre-existing plan in the ordering intelli- 
gence, a thought not only true, but necessarily true. This is therefore 
the contrary to what was maintained formerly by these philosophers 
whom Bacon honours with his approbation; and we must believe, 
under pain of being declared deserters of experience, that things are 
anterior to intelligence, that intelligence is not in the least the 
principle of motion, and that therefore order preceded it and does not 
depend on it. Hence such opinions are rather to be condemned in the 
whole, than confuted separately in the parts; for they are the opinions 
of those who wish to talk much, and know little.” 

“And this abstract matter,” Bacon continues, “is the matter of 
disputation, not of the universe.” But one who philosophizes rightly 
and in order, should dissect nature and not abstract her; ... and must 
by all means consider the first matter as united to the first form, and 
likewise to the first principle of motion, as it is found. But these three 


®  Ttaque hi omnes mentem rebus submiserunt (this is what is approved). At 


Plato mundum cogitationibus, etc. (bid., 9:323.) [Text translations, Spedding, Ibid.] 

% (Ibid., 9:324.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:467-8 |] 

7 Abstracta ista materia disputationum non universi. (Ibid.) Now that the 
reader knows what abstract matter is, and what it is fo dissect matter or nature 
instead of abstracting them, it must be recalled that the English translator, Bacon’s 
commentator, the man who consequently had most of all to understand and to 
explain this philosopher, says that this means fo make experiments, instead of 
holding on to general theories separated from experience. A beautiful and accurate 
expression, really! Has the translator not understood or not wanted to be under- 
stood? The first supposition being the most honourable, I hold it. 
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are by no means to be separated, only distinguished.” For the 
abstraction of motion has also begotten an infinite number of fancies 
about SOULS, lives, AND THE LIKE;” as if these were not satisfied by 
matter and form, but depended on principles of their own. It ... must 
be held ... that all virtue, essence, action, and natural motion, may be 
the consequence and emanation thereof ... Now that the first matter 
has some form is demonstrated in the fable by making Cupid a 
person:® yet so that matter as a whole, or the mass of matter, was 
once without form; for Chaos is without form ... And this agrees well 
with Holy Writ; for it is not written that God in the beginning created 
MATTER (hylen),*! but that he created heaven and earth.”* 

Bacon, faithful to his disgusting custom, of which we have already 
seen more than one example, here again calls the Bible as testimony 
to establish the eternity of matter, and this is a singular enough 
spectacle that transforms Moses into a Greek sophist who declares 
Jehovah the creator of bodies but not of matter (hyles). 

After twenty entire pages, of which one can scarcely support the 
reading without sorely tried patience, Bacon comes back to his 
favourite ideas, and here is how he concludes on principles. 

“For by one who philosophises according to the sense alone,® the 
eternity of matter is asserted, the eternity of the world (such as we 


78 [For some reason, Maistre inverted the order of Bacon’s sentences, placing 


this one before instead of after the next sentence in the text.] 

% De ANMMIS, vitis, ET SIMILIBUS. (Ibid.) Bacon, by this last phrase, et similibus, 
sufficiently designates mind. Moreover, he provided for everything with the word 
ANIMIS, which is equally the plural of animus and anima. There is not a word here 
that is not a crime. 

89 Quod materia prima forma nonulla sit, demonstratur a parabola in hoc, quod 
Cupidinis est persona quaedam. (Ibid., 9:324) How can so decisive an argument be 
refused? 

$1 Tbid. M. Lasalle not understanding this word hylen, and not finding it in his 
Latin dictionary, bravely decided to change it to hymen, and he translated: il n’est 
pas dit qu’au commencement Dieu créa Vhymen. [According to Spedding’s note to 
Bacon’s Latin text, the word hymen was in the original. 3:86.] This error is of a 
very pretty kind; but it is necessary to render justice to the translator, he made of 
his hymen all that he could have done. (See Oeuvres, 15:224, 296, and 337.) 
Starting from the error I have indicated here, it requires uncommon wisdom to 
translate without being ridiculous the page that begins with these words: Telesio 
tamen hyle placuit, etc. However M. Lasalle had wit enough to carry it off well 
enough. (Principles, Works, 9:349. Oeuvres, 15:346-7.) 

82 [Ibid. Text translation, Spedding, 5:468. Maistre’s small capitals and italics.] 

8 Secundum sensum philosophanti. (Ibid., 9:347.) This is a new example of the 
word sensus incontestably taken for reason. 
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now See it) is denied; and this was the conclusion both of primitive 
wisdom and of him who comes nearest to it, Democritus. The same 
thing is testified by Sacred Writ;™ the principal difference being, that 
the latter represents nature also as proceeding from God; the former 
as self-existing. For there seem to be three things regarding this 
subject that we know by faith. First, that matter was created from 
nothing. Secondly, that the development of a system was by the word 
of Omnipotence; and not that matter developed itself out of chaos into 
the present configuration. Thirdly, that this configuration (before the 
fall) was the best of which matter (as it had been created) was suscep- 
tible.*® These however were doctrines to which those philosophies 
could not rise. Creation out of nothing they cannot endure; the existing 
configuration of the world they suppose to have grown out of many 
indirect and circuitous processes, and many attempts and efforts of 
matter: and as for its being the best possible, they do not trouble 
themselves about that, seeing they maintain it to be perishable and 
variable. In these points therefore we must rest upon faith and the 
firmaments of faith. But whether it would have been possible for this 
created matter, in a long course of ages, by the force which was given 
to it, to have gathered and shaped itself into that perfect configuration 
(as it did at once without any rounding about®™ at the word of com- 
mand), it a question perhaps not to be asked. For® the anticipation 


“ That is to say that Holy Writ uses the same language, except nevertheless 
that it uses an entirely different language. Antique philosophy believed matter 
eternal, and the Bible declares it created ex nihilo. This is what Bacon expressly 
confesses here and in plain language (there is no other difference), and when we 
recall that he had just affirmed above that Holy Writ teaches the creation of the 
world, but not that of matter, no honest reader can any longer contain feelings of 
scorn and anger due such bad faith. 

85 Here again Bacon is imposing on us. It is false that the Bible teaches 
optimism, even relative. In truth, it is written: et vidit Deus quod esset BONUM [and 
God saw that it was GOOD]; and no one can doubt this. However Bacon finds the 
superlative only in his imagination. 

6 Missis ambagibus. (Ibid., 9:348.) That is to say without taking advantage of 
any of these little tricks that it could have played on the eternal Verb. 

Let us take care not to pass over this FoR. (Tam ENIM est miraculum, etc. 
(Ibid.) Here is the sense: Jt is dangerous to treat this question, FOR creation being 
no less a miracle than the acceleration of time, and creation being completely 
shocking to reason, if one came to examine the question closely, one could well 
come to believe that the VERB, although it had an imperious voice, could no more 
make itself understood than the void: this is why it is PERHAPS better not to treat 
this question. 
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of time is as much a miracle, and belongs to the same omnipotence as 
the formation of being.* Now the Divine nature seems to have 
chosen to manifest itself? by both these emanations of omnipotence, 
by operating omnipotently, first on being and matter in the creation of 
something out of nothing; secondly on motion and time in anticipating 
the order of nature and accelerating the process of being.””° 

“And would that this were but agreed on for once by all, that beings 
are not to be made out of things which have no being; nor principles 
out of what are not principles; and that a manifest contradiction is not 
to be admitted. Now an abstract principle is not a being;”' and again, 
a mortal being is not a principle; so that a necessity plainly inevitable 
drives men’s thoughts (if they would be consistent) to the atom; which 
is a true being, having MATTER,” form, dimension, place, resistance, 
appetite, motion, and emanations; which likewise, amid the destruc- 
tion of all natural bodies, remains unbroken and eternal. For seeing the 
corruptions of the greater bodies are so many and various, it must 


% Tam enim est miraculum, et ejusdem omnipotentiae repraesentatio temporis, 


quam efformatio entis. (Ibid., 9:348.) This altogether improper word anticipation is 
there for reduction or something similar. If, for example, matter had need of a 
hundred centuries in order to deploy itself, the miracle consists in dispensing it from 
this delay and in representing the hundred centuries as already elapsed. God, in 
Bacon’s judgement, would not have had any less pain in bringing this to pass than 
the creation itself. 

® Videtur autem natura divina utraque omnipotentiae imanatione se INSIGNIRE 
voluisse. [Ibid.] A little vain glory is quite permissible on such a great occasion. 

%° Ibid.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:491-2. Maistre’s small capitals and 
italics.] This magnificent FIAT, of which men have made so much noise, is after all 
only a simple acceleration of the process of being. God, becoming impatient at the 
slowness of matter, proposes to it to do suddenly what would equally have taken 
place sooner or later, and matter, missis ambagibus [without rounding about], 
deferred to the all powerful who wanted fo manifest itself. — It seems to me that, 
in this case, there was good behaviour on both sides; for God may be excused for 
wanting to speak himself, and matter wisely did not trick him. 

°! Let us always recall that an abstract principle is matter without action and 
that would wait for it besides; moreover, this matter is a being of reason, seeing that 
it must be taken as it is, that is to say, endowed by essence with this primitive force 
that has produced everything: ET PER HOC RELIQUA [and other things subsist by it]. 

% See above, 219. It must be observed that the man who here speaks of the 
atom in such magnificent terms is the same one who had said elsewhere: Nor shall 
we thus be led to the doctrine of atoms, which implies the hypothesis of a vacuum 
and that of the unchangeableness of matter (both false assumptions); we shall be 
led only to real particles, such as really exist. (N.O., Bk II, no. viii, 8:82.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 4:126.] He finishes by being funny. 
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needs be that which remains as the centre immutable [should be either 
something potential or infinitely small].”*? Moreover, to establish 
that the immutable thing is the atom, here is the dazzling syllogism 
used by the great reformer of the human mind. 

It is rigorously necessary that what is immutable be a potential, 
Since the first potential cannot be similar to those of a lower order, 
which are one thing in action and another thing in power; but it is 
necessary that the immutable be perfectly abstract since it excludes all 
act and contains omnipotence. THEREFORE the immutable is a mini- 
mum” or an atom. 

No [university] chair in the middle ages heard such beautiful things, 
and it must be admitted that this argument is priceless in the mouth of 
the greatest detractor of the scholastics. The end of the piece will be 
less entertaining. 

Aristotle transmitted to us the opinion of certain anti-spiritual 
philosophers, who, finding themselves constrained by the argument 
taken from the impossibility of progress to infinity, in the demonstra- 
tion of truths, settled the question in a very speedy way by denying 
that there are such principles. Truths, they said, are not superimposed 
in a straight line, as is usually assumed; on the contrary they make a 
circle, and one proves another without end nor beginning; so that it 
is not necessary to admit innate principles that are the base of all 


Principles. [Text translation, Spedding, 5:492. Again, Maistre’s small capitals 
and italics.] 

% Omnino necesse est, ut quod tanquam centrum manet immutabile, id aut 
potentiale quiddam sit, aut minimum; at potentiale non est. Nam potentiale primum 
reliquorum, quae sunt potentialia, simile esse non potest, quae aliud actu sunt, aliud 
potentia. Sed necesse est ut plane abstractum sit, cum omnem actum abneget, et 
omnem potentiam contineat. Itaque relinquitur ut illud immutabile, sit minimum. 
(Ibid., 9:348-9.) [‘It must needs be that that which remains as the centre immutable 
should be either something potential or infinitely small. But it is not potential; for 
the original potentiality cannot be like other potentialities, which are one thing 
actually and another potentially. But it must necessarily be something entirely 
abstract, since it refuses all act and contains all power. It remains therefore that this 
immutable thing must be infinitely small.” Spedding, 5:492.] 

Observe well that here the atom must be perfectly abstract (plane abstract- 
um), and just now we have seen that an abstract principle cannot be a being, and 
that the atom is the first entity, the being par excellence EX QUO RELIQUA [from 
which things subsist}. In the measure that one penetrates into this philosophy, scorn 
disputes with indignation. 
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demonstration without themselves being or having to be themselves 
demonstrated.” 

Bacon, transporting this idea into the physical order (without citing 
Aristotle in any case), continues in the following way, after having 
said what we have just read about the atom. 

“(It remains therefore that this immutable thing must be infinitely 
small;] unless indeed it be asserted that there are no principles at all, 
but that one thing is as a principle to another; that the law and order 
of change are things constant and eternal, but essence itself inconstant 
and mutable. And it would be better to affirm directly something of 
this kind than, from a desire to maintain some eternal principle, to fall 
into the greater inconvenience of making that principle imaginary.” 
For the former method seems to have some issuc; namely that things 
change in a circle; whereas this would have none at all, which regards 
as beings things that are merely notional and instruments of the 
mind.” 


°° They maintain that there is no reason why there should not be demonstration 


of everything, since the demonstration may be circular or reciprocal. [G.] (Aristotle 
Posterior Analytics 1.3.) [Loeb.] Lasalle is mistaken, as one says in Latin, toto 
caelo [“diametrically opposite.” Literally, “by the entire heavens”], in taking 
Aristotle’s circular demonstration for analogy. (De dignité et Accroissement de la 
science, Bk. V, ch. v, Oeuvres, 2:334.) By this and a thousand other examples we 
see how foreign the philosophy and language of the Greeks are to French writers 
of our century. 

It does not appear doubtful that Bacon parodied this passage in transporting 
it in an ingenious manner into the material circle. It is remarkable that Aristotle 
having said: But [ think quite otherwise. We, however, hold that not all knowledge 
is demonstrative. [Gr.] (Ibid.) [Loeb.] Bacon in his turn adds: but J will prove that 
the thing is not possible. (Principles, 9:349.) As we can see, he copied like a 
mirror. 

%° (Ibid., 9:349.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:492. Maistre’s italics.] Which 
means: If you do not want to admit my endowed and non-abstract atom, you fall 
into spirit, which is imaginary. One could scarcely give any other reasonable sense 
to this passage, which is moreover found perfectly explained by what follows. 

” Illa enim prior ratio aliquem exitum habere videtur, ut res mutentur in 
orbem, haec prorsus nullum, quae NOTIONALIA ET MENTIS ADMINICULA habet pro 
entibus, (Ibid., 9:349.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:492. Maistre’s emphasis.] I ask 
the reader to pay attention to the singular happiness of this expression mentis 
adminicula. “Every philosophy that does not admit the eternity and motion of 
matter no longer knows where it is at. In its despair, it invents beings of reason, 
souls, lives, and other similar things. There is nothing real in all of this, rather they 
are the AIDS that weak minds seize, as a man near to drowning would seize the 
shadow of a bankside shrub.” [This appears to be another constructed citation, 
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“The character of principles, is that they produce everything and 
that they are not produced.” ... the sum of matter is eternal, and 
without increase or dimunition. This property, by which matter 
preserves and supports itself, he [Telesio] dismisses as passive, ... for 
that matter is not destitute simply (simpliciter), but only destitute of 
all active virtue. Now in these assertions there is a great mental error, 
— an error truly wonderful, were not that consent and command and 
inveterate opinion take away the wonder. For there is scarce any error 
comparable to that of taking this virtue implanted in matter (by which 
it saves itself from destruction, insomuch that not the smallest portion 
of matter can either be overpowered by the whole mass of the 
world,” or destroyed by the force and power of all agents together, 
or any way so annihilated and reduced to order, but that it both 
occupies some space, and maintains a resistance with impenetrable 
dimensions, and itself attempts something in its turn, and never deserts 
itself)'°° not to be an active virtue; whereas, on the contrary, it is of 
all virtues far the most powerful, and plainly insuperable, and as it 
were mere fate and necessity ... [Telesio] (buried in the deepest 
darkness of the Peripatetics) ranks this as an accessory; whereas it is 
the very principle, — vibrating one body, removing another, solid and 
adamantine in itself, and the fountain whence emanate the decrees of 


spelling out what Maistre understands to be the implications of Bacon’s statement.) 

%8 (Therefore) the condition of a principle fails here (with reference to heat and 
cold) in both ways; as there is both something that does not proceed from them, 
and they themselves proceed from something. [L.] (bid., 9:351.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:494.] 

Here Bacon forgets to add; Deum semper excipimus [God always excepted]. 
This is only a simple distraction. 

® Bacon, who could only see what he saw, represented to himself the world 
changed into a hammer and striking away without effect on the poor molecule. In 
any case, he appears to have scarcely dreamed of the anvil; for if the entire world 
leaned, on what did it lean? He is also comical with his fine gradations: “matter can 
not be overpowered, or obrui (good God, what does he want to say?) ... or 
destroyed, ... or annihilated.” (Ibid., 9:353.) 

100 Quin et ... ipsa vicissim aliquid MOLIATUR, nec se deserat. (Ibid., 9:352.) 
[Text translation, Spedding, 5:495.] On all delicate occasions, Bacon, with all art 
and all reflection possible, uses only certain vague expressions that are susceptible 
to excuses and explication, without however hiding his thought. One sees this here 
in this word MOLIATUR [attempts], which is carefully weighed. 
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possible and impossible with inviolable authority.'"' The common 
school philosophy likewise childishly attempts to grasp it in a set of 
words; ... but the virtue and the process thereof it never contemplates 
with its eyes open, nor dissects to the quick; little knowing how much 
depends on it (the school!), and what a light may thence rise to the 
sciences,” 

That Bacon later sought correctives, that he tells that “that when 
Democritus and Epicurus proceeded to assert that the fabric of the 
universe itself had come together through the fortuitous concourse of 
the atoms, ... they were met with universal ridicule”;’” we will 
respond to him, And you, Bacon, what do you put in its place? If you 
only know how to substitute these atoms for other atoms, and your 
primitive, endowed, deaf matter, which must be taken as it is, there 
is between you and Democritus only one difference: this is that he 
could have been an honest man because he said what he thought. 

Every reader who will join the least philosophical knowledge to a 
right conscience will undoubtedly see in Bacon’s ideas, which have 
just been exposed to him with some care, a complete introduction to 
all the materialism of our century. If the philosophers of this period, 
so withering for the human mind, have loved and celebrated Bacon so 
much, it is that they have not supported an error (and they have 
supported all) of which he had not presented to them the germ already 
half developed. 

We have just seen what Bacon did not fear advancing on the 
eternity of matter, the capital dogma of disbelief, and all the more 


101 Ibid.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:495-6.] In reading here that this force 
can move its own body and another, one can well ask what other? However the 
answer presents itself of itself: it is that essential motion does not only pertain to 
matter in gross, but also in detail, so what when one portion is struck by another, 
this one consents not to use its eternal, inviolable, ADAMANTINE force. It allows itself 
to be pushed to fulfill the views of the first, and always to push in return. And this 
is how the body of matter can be displaced by an other. ~ Clear ideas make me 
change my mind. 

102 (Ibid. 9:353.) [Text translation, Spedding, 5:496.] Bacon really should have 
told us what this light is that by its senseless maxims on the eternity of matter and 
essential motion, gave rise to the sciences. So what does this audacity mean which, 
in discussing a point of such high importance, permits itself to affirm without 
proof? The system of the eternity of matter teaches man nothing in physics, and 
misleads him in the most dangerous way on more essential subjects. Bacon knows 
this very well, and he lied to his own conscience before lying to ours. 

03 (De Aug., Bk. IIL, ch. iv, Works, 7:198.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:365.] 
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dangerous in that a poorly trained eye could very well not perceive at 
first the terrible consequences in it. 

However Bacon could not excuse himself for this ignorance, since 
he knew how to say elsewhere that everything that does not depend on 
God is another God, a new principle and a kind of bastard divin- 
ity.'4 

We do not know too much about what kind of faith’ was 
covered under these odd words; we see only that he perceived the 
truth and that he discovered distinctly enough the reefs to which we 
are exposed in denying it. 

Unfortunately, nothing is less equivocal than Bacon’s belief'’™ in 
the eternity of matter. Moreover I have also pointed out, in the 
important piece that I have just cited, passages that permit us to 
suspect everything. 

This system is no longer rare in our days; and what is strange is 
that it is found (at least in the Protestant school) among men of merit 
who put themselves forward as the defenders of good principles, and 
even of Christianity. 

I was not even a little surprised to see that even a minister of the 
Holy Gospel could, without derogating from his character, deny that 
creation properly speaking was revealed to us in the Bible, even 
regarding the thing as an agreed point that no longer needs be 
disputed.'” 

As for Bacon’s interpreter, it does not appear doubtful that he 
inherited the opinions of his master. 


104 Quidquid a Deo non pendet ut auctore et principio, ... id loco Dei erit, et 


novum principium et DEASTER quidam. (Religious Meditations, Works, 10:329.) 
[‘The fact is that whatever does not depend upon God as author and principle ... the 
same will be instead of God, and a new principle and kind of usurping God.” 
Spedding, 7:253.] I recommend this prodigious deaster to more able translators than 


myself. 
105 


re 66 


[In the manuscript, Maistre’s “foi” is replaced in another hand by “croyance,” 
(belief) which is the reading that appears in the printed editions.] 

196 [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “croyance” is replaced in another hand by 
“profession de foi,”) which is the reading that appears in the printed editions.] 

7 It seems to me that all the volcanoes were once under the sea; before the 
REFORMATION of the earth, whose history Moses has given us in Genesis ... These 
extinct volcanoes (probably) preceded the REFORMATION of our globe ... A part of 
Europe must have been covered with volcanoes before the catastrophe (N.B.) whose 
REPAIR Moses paints for us in the first chapter of Genesis. (Réflexions générales sur 
les Volcans, pour servir d’introduction [aux Voyages dans Les Deux Siciles de 
Spallanzani], by M. [Jean] Sénebier, in-8°, [Berne] 1795, 66.) 
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In scolding Fourcroy, who had put creation, such as believed in by 
Christians, in the rank of pious fictions ... of some religious chron- 
icles, he very justly cries out: Who would have expected an attack on 
our sacred books in the introduction of a work on chemistry?'® 
However, when he comes to explain himself, he refuses to speak 
clearly, and contents himself with saying that men know nothing 
directly in this regard.’ 

Elsewhere,'’° he tells us that it is by means of geological observa- 
tions that one can know IF the world had a beginning and How it must 
have began; but he only speaks of the beginning of arrangement, and 
not at all of a beginning of existence. Moreover I admit that this 
assertion, on the part of a defender of the Bible, must necessarily 
astonish us a bit. All the while never ceasing to exalt Genesis, he 
nevertheless takes good care not to admit that it attributes to God the 
creation of the universe or matter. He is not so obliging. He says only 
that Genesis attributes to the wisdom of a creator being the origin of 
diverse things that are today and that were not formerly in the power 
of matter.""' 

We see what creation is reduced to: to endow matter, as Bacon said. 
However creation properly speaking, creation ex nihilo, is not a 
question here. It is even very clearly denied; moreover Moses is called 
as witness of the error. This is a distinctive tic of the school that I 
have in mind. Let us listen again to Bacon’s interpreter: 

“Bacon believed that the actual state of matter and the different 
operations that it had formerly sustained were all that were accessible 
to the human mind. As for the very act of creation, he regarded it as 
infinitely above the faculties of men, not only to conceive, but even 
that they could raise themselves by the study of nature to form an idea 
of such a beginning, nor any other, so that it was necessary that God 
should have revealed IT to them.”!'” 

We recognize here a true disciple of Bacon in the dexterity that 
calls small grammatical obscurities to the assistance of the interior 
doctrine. One could believe, at first glance, that the pronoun IT 
employed in the last line of this last citation, relates to such a 


108 


Introduction @ la Physique terrestre, by M. de Luc, no. 66, 1:153. 

9 Ibid., no. 193, 1:269, and no. 194, 1:272. 

© [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “D’ailleurs” is replaced in another hand by 
“Dans un autre endroit,” which is the reading that appears in the printed editions.] 

4! Précis, 2:131. [Maistre here paraphrases de Luc’s remarks, but does not 
distort his meaning.] 

"2 Ybid., 2:128. 
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beginning as much as to nor any other; one would nevertheless be 
infinitely deceived. The author relates it only to nor any other, and he 
wants to say “that the beginning EX NIHILO cannot be conceived in any 
way, and even with respect to a cosmic beginning we cannot under- 
stand IT better without revelation.” If we have any doubts about this, 
here is the commentary that will explain everything: 

“Since, by knowledge successively acquired about the created!'® 
universe, today going back with certitude to an epoch where the 
origins of the diverse things that essentially constitute it were outside 
the power of matter,'!* we find that, in Genesis, the first of existing 
books,''* these same things are attributed to the power and wisdom 
of a creator being, [and] our mind can desire nothing more.''® 

This passage teaches us several things: 

1, That, without the geological knowledge we have acquired, 
Genesis would prove nothing, since without this knowledge our mind 
would have something to desire, despite Genesis; 

2. That matter is an active being in virtue of certain powers that 
have been delegated to it (without excluding other kinds); 

3. That finally the concession of these powers is what is called 
creation, since they were granted to an already existing matter. 

We see that there remains no more doubt on the concordance of this 
mysterious pronoun. 

Another very remarkable passage is the one where Bacon’s learned 
interpreter, reasoning on this passage from the first book of Genesis, 
and the spirit of God moved” upon the waters, tells us: Here 


"3 One would say that there are two universes, one created, and the other that 


is not; but we must not allow ourselves to be deceived by this word, which only 
means formed. The author, in underlining it, warns us himself that the word 
contains a mystery. , 

"4 He does not say that matter then had no power, but only that it did not have 
such and such powers that were discovered recently enough. 

"5 Books is underlined by the author. I do not understand the mystery here, if 
there is one. 

NS Précis, 2:131. 

"7 Moved (se mouvait) is the Protestant translation. The Vulgate says: 
Ferebatur, and the text uses, if I am not mistaken, the same verb that expresses 
incubation. [The Oxford Latin Dictionary gives thirty-nine meanings for this verb, 
some of which come close to Maistre’s alternative. The King James version reads 
“moved upon,” the Douay version reads “moved over.”] 
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nothing should be done to explain anything any more than in the 
expression GOD CREATED.''® 

Assuredly, the author of the Précis has too much exactness of mind 
to compare one allegorical expression with another perfectly clear one 
for us in the sense that we give it, and which would be clear even for 
the one who does not believe what it expresses. 

If someone said that he had seen a man with three heads speaking 
three different languages from three different mouths, one would say 
to him: What you say is not possible, but no one would think of saying 
to him: J do not understand you, for nothing would be clearer. 

So when the author of the Précis de la Philosophie de Bacon tells 
us? that this expression God created resembles the other and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the waters, it cannot be that he does not 
understand the word to create in the same sense as we do; for this 
word is perfectly clear, even for the one who denies creation. 
Therefore the author of the Précis wanted to say (and could not have 
wanted to say anything else) that creation ex nihilo not being admitted 
by reason, the word to create becomes a vague and allegorical word, 
which each person is the master of understanding discretely in some 
plausible way. 

It would only depend on me to cite a great enough number of other 
texts drawn from the same work to show to what point the disciple 
agreed with the master on the dogma of the eternity of matter; but 
those I have cited amply suffice to attest to my good faith with respect 
to Bacon, in showing that I do not understand him differently than he 
is understood by his friends and his most enthusiastic disciples. 

So this is the obligation that we have to Bacon’s school. It leads us 
back to paganism; it proposes to us belief in eternal matter. But it is 
much more guilty than the philosophers of those shadowy times; for 
there are to be found among the latter enough sincere ones to render 
justice to Moses in agreeing without difficulty that he taught creation 
properly speaking EX NIHILO, and contrasting him on this point to the 
Greek philosophers,'”° while this unhappy school, already so culp- 
able in repulsing this light that it boasts so inappropriately of 
venerating, is still committing the new crime of slandering the old 


48 Tbid., p. 131. [This reference, which appears in Maistre’s manuscript, is 
omitted in the printed editions.] 

"9 Précis, Ibid., 2:130. 

20 Galen. de usu part. lib. II, ap. Stillingfleet, Orig. Saerae, lib. iii, cap. ii, p. 
441, 3° edition, cited by Dr. [John] Leland in his [Nouvelle] démonstration 
évangélique, part 1, ch. xiii, in-12, [Li¢ge 1768], 2:230. 
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divine revelation, by ascribing to it an impious error, clearly pro- 
scribed by the first word of its writings. 

I know that one does not have the right to suppose that a man 
necessarily admits the necessary consequences of a principle that he 
defends, since it very often happens that these consequences are not 
perceived, or that, by a happy illogicality, he refuses to draw them. It 
is no less true that every defender of a false principle is eminently 
guilty and responsible for the consequences. I will not say therefore 
that everyone who supports the eternity of matter is an atheist; I am 
pleased to believe'”’ that this would be harsh and even false. How- 
ever it is no less necessary to agree with the excellent doctor 
Leland'” that the defenders of the eternity of matter should not be 
ranked among the genuine if only theoretical theists. They are semi- 
theists, as another English doctor says.'?> As soon as one takes the 
step of admitting some existence independent of God, we sense in our 
conscience that the whole edifice of theism is shaken, and that we no 
longer know where to place our feet. If matter is necessary, why not 
motion, why not mind? If there can be more than one necessary being, 
if necessary existence, the most beautiful attribute of God, does not 
belong exclusively to God, how would the order, the form, and the 
arrangement of eternal matter be less independent of him, and how 
does he come to have power over it? Can one easily imagine a being 
independent as to existence, and dependent for all the rest? 

We do not understand creation, Bacon and his disciples tell us. A 
strange objection on the part of a being as limited as man! However 
to throw the degree of light that depends on us on this point, let us 
observe first, to explain the words, that is to say the ideas, that this 
word creation is taken in two different senses, for sometimes it means 
the cause, or the act of the creator being, and sometimes it represents 
the effect or the existence begun by the created being. If we do not 
understand creation in the first sense, we do not have a better under- 
standing of generation, vegetation, gravity, expansibility, affinities, 
elasticity, etc., all things whose reality is not in doubt: in a word we 
know no cause. From which it follows that the impossibility of 
understanding some effect is never an objection against the reality of 
the cause. No effort of the human intelligence can understand the act 
of creation, I agree: therefore creation is impossible — the conclusion 
is obviously false. 


"21 [This phrase is not in Maistre’s hand in the manuscript.] 


Leland, Démonstration évangélique, loc. cit. 
3 Cudworth. (Ibid.) 


122 
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It is quite remarkable that creation taken in the second sense being 
only existence begun, perhaps no idea can enter more naturally into 
our mind. We carry proof of it in ourselves, since we are all conscious 
of the beginning of our thought. Moreover, why does the beginning of 
thinking substance shock reason more than that of matter? The author 
of the Précis de la Philosophie de Bacon, in reasoning on this subject 
moreover, commits a capital fault against an obvious rule of logic, 
which is that two necessarily alternative propositions being given, it 
is not permitted to examine only one. We are placed between two 
suppositions, of which one or the other is inevitable: either there is 
one creation properly speaking, or all beings are necessary and 
eternal. Therefore it does not suffice to argue against creation; it is 
necessary to show in what way and how it is less admissible than the 
eternity of matter. Moreover, this is what Bacon’s interpreter here 
fails to do. By his mysterious reticences he does not cease to push 
away the doctrine of creation, but without ever discussing the 
alternative hypothesis, which is however unbearable to intelligence, 
while the objections against the first, drawn from our incapacity to 
understand it, are obviously null. In limiting himself to saying, quite 
inappropriately and without any modification, that the idea of creation 
is infinitely beyond our faculties, he says nothing, or, what is worse, 
he says a nothing, since, again, there is not a cause properly speaking 
that is not infinitely above the faculties of man. 

The author of the Précis also permits himself another no less grave 
fault against philosophical grammar, that of giving two diverse senses 
of the same word in the same phrase. The very act of creation, he 
says, is so far above our faculties ... (Here the cause or the creating 
being) that men could never raise themselves ... to make an idea of 
such a beginning, NOR ANY OTHER. (Here the effect or created 
being.)'™ 

Have we ever heard anything as strange as the name beginning 
given to the act that makes the beginning? 

Here is a reasoning perfectly similar to that we have just read: As 
for the very act that forms the chicken in the egg, it is too much above 
the faculties of man for us to be able, by the study of nature, to raise 
ourselves to give ourselves an idea of a chicken. 


"4 Précis, 2:128. [See above, 229, for the complete quotation. Maistre here 
paraphrases slightly.] 
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The celebrated axiom EX NIHILO NIHIL FIT [nothing comes from 
nothing], which all the materialist or materializers [matérialiens}'* 
repeat after their master, also contains an abuse of language.‘ 
Lucretius, using this same form of language, would have said: ex aere 
fit tympanum [a wheel for raising weights comes from air]. One could 
say that the nothing is a matter, something of which they tell us that 
one can do nothing. One makes nothing with nothing; without doubt 
WITH nothing one does nothing; but change the statement, and say: 
Nothing can begin; this is absolutely the same thing, and yet the 
impression will be different. I attest it to the good faith of every 
reader: so essential is it that philosophical language be absolutely 
accurate! Every effect begins at the moment where its cause operates. 
Everything that we see is an effect, as we said above,'”’ and there 
are few ideas that enter more naturally into our mind than that of 
effect or of beginning. One cannot, without saddening logic and 
conscience, argue the obscurity of the cause against the certitude nor 
even against the understanding of the effect. 


5 This word or some other with the same sense would be indispensable to 


designate this crowd of philosophers who, without expressly declaring themselves 
materialists, nevertheless accord too much to matter and compromise true 
principles. 

6 [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “language” is replaced in another hand by 
“expression,” which is the reading that is followed in the printed editions.] 

27 [In the manuscript, the phrase, “et comme nous le disions plus haut,” is 
added in another hand.] 


CHAPTER SIX 


Final Causes 


There is only order, proportion, relation, and symmetry in the 
universe. If I let my gaze wander in space, I discover there an infinity 
of differently luminous bodies. These are suns, planets or satellites, 
and all moving, even those that appear immobile to us. Man has 
received the triangle with which to measure everything; if he turns this 
fecund figure on himself, it begets the wonderful solid that contains 
all the marvels of science. There will be found especially the planetary 
curve; like all other regular curves, it is represented and reproduced 
by computation. An immortal man discovered the laws of celestial 
motion; he compared the times, the spaces covered, and the distances. 
Number links all these motions; even the moon, long rebellious,' also 
comes to range itself under the common law, and the wandering comet 
is surprised to see itself caught and brought back by calculation from 
the extremities of its orbit on its perigee. Flying through space on the 
grain of matter that carries him, man has been able to grasp all its 
motions; he makes tables of them. He knows the hour and the minute 
of the eclipse from which he is separated by twenty generations past 
or future. He will be able to trace exactly the system of the universe 
on a thin sheet, and these imperceptible figures will be to the immense 
reality what the representing intelligence is to the creating intelli- 
gence, similar in form, incommensurable in dimensions. 

If man looks around him, he sees his dwelling divided into three 
perfectly distinct realms, although the limits are confused. Even in 
dead matter he perceives order, invariable division, the permanence of 
genuses, even the beginnings of a certain organization. Crystallization 
alone, by the invariability of its angles down to its smallest elements, 
is a source of inexhaustible admiration for him. He believes he knows 


'  Sidus contumax (Halley) 
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this reign better than the others, but he is mistaken, for he knows 
things only in proportion as they resemble him. He already recognizes 
himself in plants;? but it is to the animal more particularly that he. 
compares himself. Guided by his sensitivity, he raises himself from 
the oyster to the elephant, where instinct seems to make an effort to 
approach the reason that it cannot touch.> Between these two 
extremes, what a profusion of riches! What a delicacy of nuances! 
What an infinite diversity of ends and means! Contemplate this 
tertiary division of man — this head where his thought is elaborated; 
this breast, the realm of feeling and the passions; and this lower 
region, scene of vulgar operations! By the extensions of their own 
substance, the three principal organs are present in all parts of the 
body. By the veins that course through him, man is all liver; by his 
arteries, he is all heart; by his nerves, he is all brain. This ternary 
division, which is striking in man, in the measure that it is perfect 
repeats itself more or less in all the animal species. In the insect, 
however, nature disports itself by cutting the principles to distinguish 
them; and yet it is in this humble species that it has chosen to show 
man a striking allegory in the astonishing metamorphoses of the 
insect. For is not itself successively worm, LARVA, and butterfly? Man 
should summon up all the powers of his soul to admire the single 
marvel of the reproduction of living beings. Oh profundity! Oh 
inconceivable mystery that wearies the imagination without being able 
to satisfy it! So what is the communication of life? What are the 
sexes, and what must we believe? The germinalist, after having found 
so many reasons to mock the epigenist, himself stops completely 
thoughtful before the ear of the mule, and doubts all that he believed. 
Impregnation, gestation, birth, growth, nutrition, reproduction, 
dissolution, the equilibrium of the sexes, the balancing of forces, the 
laws of death, the abyss of combinations, relations, affinities and 
obvious intentions, which prove in themselves others without number! 
An ancient doctor observed that, among the bones, two hundred in 
number, that form the skeleton of the human body, there is not one 


2 Vegetables clothe the surface with verdure, imbibe nourishment through 


bibulous roots, breathe by quivering leaves, celebrate their nuptials in a genial 
metamorphosis, and continue their kind by the dispersion of seed within prescribed 
limits, [L.] (Carolus Linnaeus, Systema Naturae, Holmiae, 1758, in-8°, Xe édit. Vol. 
I, Regn. anim. Princ.) [Translation from the English version, A General System of 
Nature (London 1803).] 

3 [In his St Petersburg Dialogues, 133, Maistre characterizes instinct as “an 
asymptote of reason, capable of approaching it as closely as you like, but never 
reaching it.”] 
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that does not have more than forty purposes.’ The sun is related to 
the eye of the mite: the rays of this large star must penetrate its eye, 
bend in its crystalline lens and come together on its retina in the same 
way as they do in the eye of the naturalist who looks at an animalcule 
with the aid of a microscope. And as nothing in nature can attract 
without being attracted (I mean in proportion to their masses), just as 
a hundred-gun ship that attracts a canoe to itself necessarily 
approaches the latter itself, although in insensible proportion, in the 
same way in the great whole all ends are reciprocal in proportion to 
the comparative importance of beings, and it is impossible that the eye 
of the mite be put in relation with the sun without the sun, in its turn, 
being proportionately related to the mite. There is even a logical 
contradiction in the supposition of an end, a dependence, a proportion, 
or any relation that is non-reciprocal. 

The demonstration of the worker by the work is a commonplace; it 
presents itself to all minds, and adapts itself to all degrees of intelli- 
gence. If it belongs in particular to anyone, it is to Cicero; for there 
are no new thoughts, properly speaking. All are common until they are 
seized by a man who knows how to clothe them with one of those 
forms that belongs only to genius. Then they are taken from the 
commonplace, and become the property of the one who knew how to 
distinguish them in this way. Thus it is Cicero who said: What! 
Archimedes’s sphere proves the existence of an intelligent worker who 
fabricated it, and the actual system of the universe, of which this 
machine is only an imitation, would not have the same power!* It 
would be difficult to present this great argument in a better way. 

Final causes being the scourge of materialism, modern philosophers, 
of which Bacon is the incontestable chief, have neglected nothing to 
get rid of an argument that embarrasses so strongly the materialists 
and even the philosophers who, without being materialists precisely, 
still incline more or less towards material doctrines. For the spirit of 
a system precedes it, and moreover always overflows it, if it may be 
expressed this way, in extending beyond that which forms the rigorous 
essence of this system. 


* Galen, in his book, De foetus formatione. 

5 They think more highly of the achievement of Archimedes in making a model 
of the revolutions of the firmament than of that of nature in creating them, 
(although the perfection of the original shows a craftsmanship many times as great 
as does the counterfeit). [L.] (Cicero On the Nature of the Gods 2.35.) [Translated 
by H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library 1951.] 
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Pride also counts for a great deal in the general attack made against 
final causes. What is obvious, what ordinary minds can understand, 
does not suffice for philosophic pride; it rejects a proof that is 
addressed to all men. God tires it as well, and it does not like to 
encounter him anywhere. This is one of the most salient characteristics 
of the philosophy of our century, so naturally amorous of Bacon by 
reason of affinity. 

It is to this last consideration especially that we must attribute the 
bad humour and painful irritation manifested by our philosophers 
every time it is a question of final causes; and Bacon, leader of this 
vile sect, has pushed delirium about this subject to the point of naively 
admitting to us that even Epicurus, speaking like a child and saying 
only words, caused him a certain pleasure when he heard him 
reasoning against what are called FINAL CAUSES.® He had to have 
been committed on the question to dare make such an admission; but 
such is the general character of the sect: everything that attacks the 
truth is well received by its adherents, even absurdities, and they 
never speak of final causes coolly, or cite without anger the philos- 
opbers who treated of them, and who had made for them the case that 
they merit. The source of this anger is in the heart of the one who 
refuses to see what he refuses to love. A proof of the existence of God 
literally pains these men, and the discovery of even a ridiculous 
objection against this proof is for them a real victory.’ We have just 
heard Bacon naively admit to us that an absurdity spoken against final 
causes nevertheless had the privilege of amusing him, and since the 
delirium of Epicurus interested him, we can well believe that the 
divine reason of Plato shocked him. So it is impossible to imagine the 
rage to which he is transported against this philosopher. Sometimes he 
reproaches him for having always thrown his anchor on the same 
shore;® sometimes (and this is his favourite expression) he accuses 
him of having SOILED natural philosophy by introducing final causes 


® J am content to listen to Epicurus when he disputes the doctrine of final 
causes, even though he does it in an elementary and bookish way. [L.] (Time, 
Works, 9:311.) [Translation, Farrington, 71.] 

7 However what misery it is to be far from the one who is everywhere!!! (St 
Augustine, on Psalm 99.) 

® Plato, who ever anchors upon that shore (final causes). [L.] (De Aug. Bk. 
Il, ch. iv, Works, 7:196.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:363.] 
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and theology into it.’ However it is in the work The Masculine Birth 
of Time'® that calmness abandons him entirely, and where, under a 
dramatic form, he addresses him thus: “Let Plato next be summoned 
to the bar, that mocking wit, that swelling poet, that deluded theolo- 
gian. Your philosophy, Plato, was but scraps of borrowed information 
polished and strung together. Your wisdom was a sham which you 
imposed by an affectation of ignorance" [...] But at least you had the 
merit of supplying table-talk for men of culture and experience of 
affairs, even indeed of adding grace and charm to everyday conversa- 
tion. When, however, you gave out the falsehood that truth is, as it 
were, the native inhabitant of the human mind and need not come in 
from the outside to take up its abode there,'’* when you turned our 
minds away from observation, away from things, to which it is 
impossible we should ever be sufficiently respectful and attentive; 
when you taught us to turn our mind’s eye inward and grovel before 
our own blind and confused idols under the name of contemplative 
philosophy; then truly you dealt us a mortal blow. Nor should it be 


° Plato intermingled his philosophy with theology. (Ibid., Bk. I, [Works], 7:83.) 
{Translation, Spedding, 3:293.] Jn causis finalibus trivit et eas perptuo inculcavit. 
(Ibid., II, 4, [Works], 7:197) [In this passage Bacon contrasts Plato to Democratis, 
who “assigned the causes of particular things to matter, without any intermixture 
of final causes,” and whose philosophy in consequence “penetrated much further 
into nature than that of Aristotle or Plato; for this single reason, that the former 
never wasted time on final causes, while the latter were ever inculcating them.” 
Spedding, 4:363-4.] He (Plato) corrupted man’s view of nature as much by his 
theology as Aristotle did by his Logic. [L.] (Thoughts, Works, 9:173.) [Translation, 
Farmington, 83.] 

0 [Maistre gives this title as Elans philosophiques, Lasalle’s French version of 
Gruter’s Impetus philosophici. See above, 5n3.} 

"This is, I believe, the best that one can make of the following phrase, where 
the word play on the expressions dissemble and simulate, fairly disguises the 
meaning: Quum scientiam dissimulando simulares. (Time, Works, 9:305.) 

2 Cum veritatem humanae mentis incolam, veluti indigenam nec aliunde 
commigrantem mentireris. (Ibid., 9:305.) It is always necessary to exclaim with 
Cardinal de Polignac: Tantus amor nihili! [So great a love of nothing!] This furor 
to degrade man is a particular character of our century. Bacon, who is the father of 
this vile philosophy, here declares Plato guilty of high treason for having dared to 
say: “That the truth is the natural inhabitant of the human mind.” One must 
believe, on the contrary, that it is a stranger to it and only received. — But by 
whom? What power says to it: ENTER? It is undoubtedly the truth that receives the 
truth; it is if that recognizes if, in such a way that, if the new arrival is not received 
by a previous inhabitant, it will never enter. Stulti, aliquando sapite! [‘‘Fools, when 
will you be wise?” Psalm 93(94):8] 
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forgotten that you were guilty of no less a sin when you deified your 
folly and presumed to shore up your CONTEMPTIBLE THOUGHTS” with 
the prop of religion. 

“It is a lesser evil that you became the parent of the writing 
confraternity, and that by your guidance and under your auspices many 
a man, seduced by the desire for literary renown and satisfied with a 
popular and easily acquired knowledge of nature, damaged the ideal 
of a stricter and more thorough investigation of the truth. Examples 
are Marcus Cicero, Annaeus Seneca, Plutarch of Chaeronea, and many 
another of less worth.” 

It is impossible to read this strange tirade, where the most abject 
mediocrity disputes the most revolting insolence, without indignation. 
Who, before Bacon, ever dared present Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch 
as three word-gatherers, who wrote only to amuse the ears of the 
vulgar? The crime of these philosophers, in Bacon’s eyes, was to have 
platonized in their writings, and Plato’s crime was to have said “that 
the world is the work (I want never to say too much) of an eternal 
worker; that the material and visible world is only the image of an 
intellectual world, the eternal model of which the archetypical idea 
pre-existed in the supreme intelligence; that the one who moves is 
necessarily anterior to what is moved, as the one who commands is to 
the one who obeys; that all movement, and gravity in particular, has 
its principle in a soul; that man must make every effort to draw nearer 
to God, to imitate him as much as is possible in our weakness, to 
follow him and to love him; that if man knew nothing without having 
learned it, he could learn nothing; that God, in relation to intelligible 
objects, is for us what the sun is for visible objects,"* etc., etc., etc.” 

These are the contemptible thoughts that revolt Bacon. Could the 
philosopher who warned us so often to look for nothing outside nature 
pardon Plato for his original or innate ideas and for his immaterial 
principle of movement? With even more reason, could he pardon him 
for his project of attaching his philosophical ideas to the very source 


3 Scelere haud minor stultitiae apotheosin introduxisti et VILISSIMAS COGITA- 
TIONES religione munire ausus es. [Time, 9:305. Text translation, Farrington, 64.] 

4 Ibid., ch. ii, Works, 9:305. [Text translation, Ibid.) 

3 I do not believe that one reads anything as sublime in any other profane 
philosopher. It seems that reason cannot elevate itself any higher, if nevertheless 
it elevates itself as high of itself. (Abbé [Jean-Nicolas] Grou, La Moral tirée de S. 
Augustine, Paris, 1786. Chap xli, 2:5.) An excellent work and not enough 
disseminated. [The italicized portion of the “quotation” in the text is also from 
Grou. Ibid. The remainder of the text quotation appears to be Maistre’s summary 
of some of Plato’s teachings.] 
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of all truths? This is what the English dreamer elegantly calls making 
the apotheosis of folly.'® 

One will perhaps say that Bacon did not express his opinion on the 
Platonic dogmas that he had in view; but any man who really under- 
stands the two philosophies knows perfectly well that Bacon’s 
reproaches only really fall, and could even only fall, on what Plato 
said that was most incontestably true and most sublime. 

The reproach!’ made to this great man for having soiled natural 
philosophy by introducing final causes into it, is one of the most 
solemn absurdities that it would be possible to read in the works of a 
man who said so many. It is precisely the same as reproaching Father 
Pétau for having soiled physics by having introduced theological 
dogmas into it. So is Plato a physicist? How was he obliged to know 
what no one knew or even wanted to know in his time? Or to indulge 
himself in physics if this science did not please him or if others 
pleased him more? Plato by turns is writer, moralist, statesman, 
metaphysician, but always theologian, to the point that in his Republic 
he even found the means to speak distinctly of hell, purgatory, and 
prayers for the dead. Bacon, in fact, therefore accuses Plato of having 
Soiled theology by introducing theology into it, for we must not be 
duped by this phrase final causes, which is here only a simple code. 
Bacon knew well, and everyone knew, that Plato never occupied 
himself with final causes properly speaking since the subjects he 
treated did not permit it. It is the source of final causes, it is God 
himself'® that Bacon had in view, when he accused Plato of having 


© It is not, in any case, that Bacon could not say elsewhere that the best 
philosophies for the purpose [for the prolongation of life] are those which have 
some touch of superstition, and deal with sublime contemplations, such as the 
Pythagorean and Platonic. (Life, (“Length and Shortness of Life in Man’), no. 48. 
Works, 8:387.) [Translation, Spedding, 5:263.] And elsewhere: Plato, a man of 
sublime wit (and one that surveyed all things as from a lofty cliff). (De. Aug., TH, 
4, Works, 7:192.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:360.] But all these commendations 
resemble Biblical citations designed only to get evil accepted. If, however, you 
would prefer to consider Bacon as a man without fixed principles, writing according 
to the impulsion of the moment, and capable of resting alternatively on men and 
things, by default of conscience or solidity, or one and the other, of diametrically 
contradictory judgements, I do not object. 

‘7 [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “reproche” has been replaced in another hand 
by “‘grief,” which is the reading followed by the printed editions.] 

8 The fountain of final causes, namely Gop. [L.] (bid., Il, iv, 9:197.) 
[Translation, Spedding, 4:364.] 
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introduced final causes into philosophy. Final causes here mean, and 
can only mean God.” 

Bacon’s rage against all spiritual ideas goes right back to 
Pythagoras, to whom Plato owed much. The first of these philosophers 
having written nothing, at least nothing that has come down to us, one 
can hardly accuse him of having preached final causes. It doesn’t 
matter; Pythagoras, simply in his quality of spiritualist philosopher 
and theologian, is found sufficiently tainted and is convicted for 
having made the apotheosis of folly. So Bacon finds that the supersti- 
tion of Pythagoras is cruder and more tiring than that of Plato,” and 
that it is more suited to form an order of monks than a school of 
philosophy, which the event proved, he says, since this doctrine has 
had less affinity with the different systems of philosophy than with the 
heresy of the Manicheans and the superstition of Mohammad.” 

Bacon speaks of the greatest men precisely as one has the right to 
speak of him. The comparison of Pythagoras with Mani and Moham- 
mad is at once the most insulting and the most foolish that it is 
possible to imagine. 

Pythagoras studied astronomy and mathematics for twenty-two years 
in the sanctuaries of Egypt:” six centuries before our era he knew 
the true system of the universe; he explained the strange appearances 


' Elsewhere he says theology. This is another synonym. Every time that Bacon 


or his modern disciples reproach some philosopher for having mixed final causes 
or theology in physics, these two expressions always mean GOD. One must not mix 
him in anything; one must not see him nor even look for him in nature: endowed 
matter suffices for us. In the centuries of ignorance one could say: Mens agitat 
molem [“Mind moves mass.” (Vergil Aeneid 724)]; now one must say: Moles sine 
mente movetur [Mass moves without mind]. 

20 Cum superstitione magis crassa et onerosa. (N.O., I, no. lxv, 8:20.) [“with 
a coarser and more cumbrous superstition.” Spedding, 4:66.] The learned author of 
the Precis translates: plus chargée de superstition [more loaded with superstition]. 
(Précis, vol. 1. [Neither the text nor the manuscript carries a page number for this 
reference.]) This translation is not rigorously exact. 

21 Things, (Works, 9:174.) [“The inventions and opinions of Pythagoras were 
mostly of such a nature as were rather suited to found an order in religion than to 
open a school of philosophy; and this has been confirmed by the issue. For his 
discipline has prevailed and flourished more in the heresy of the Manichees and the 
superstition of Mahomet than with philosophers.” Spedding, 5:422.] 

2 He spent therefore two and twenty years in Egypt, in the adyta (inner 
sanctums) of temples, astronomizing and geometrizing. [G.] (Iambluchus Life of 
Pythagoras 4.) [Translated from the Greek by Thomas Taylor (London: A.J. Valpy 
1818).] 
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of Venus; he taught the conversion of water into air, and the return of 
air into water, and a thousand other curious things whose vague 
remembrance furnished the brilliant Ovid with the material for the 
sixteenth book of his Metamorphoses. A good geometer for his 
century, he found the demonstration for the square of the hypotenuse. 
He saw in the world a supreme intelligence; he said that our first care 
must be to make ourselves similar to God, and the laconic cry of his 
school was FOLLOW GOD. He also said that it was impossible to find 
oneself in a temple without feeling oneself better. A saying of his 
famous daughter, come down to us, gives a high idea of the morals 
professed in her father’s house.” Finally, his disciples were states- 
men or even legislators. This is not so bad, as one can see. As for the 
errors he professed, without examining what it is permitted to reject 
as enigmas and allegories that one does not understand, did Bacon 
therefore want Pythagoras to know as much as the sixteenth century 
of our era? What is sure is that Pythagoras was an extraordinary man 
for the epoch in which he lived, and that the hate with which Bacon 
honours him is no more difficult to explain than his fondness for 
Democritus and Epicurus. 

After these general reflections, I will succinctly expose the different 
attacks made against final causes. 


FIRST OBJECTION 


Inquiry into final causes is opposed to that for physical causes. 

The great reproach that Bacon makes to the inquiry into final (it 
would be better to say intentional) causes is that of being harmful to 
that for physical causes; he often came back to this subject with the 
greatest fervour. Sometimes he depicts final causes for us “as the 
remoras that retard the ship of science;’“ sometimes he learnedly 
observes that the philosophy of Democritus and his colleagues, which 
had not wanted to recognize either God or intelligence in the universe, 
was nevertheless more solid with respect to physical causes, and 


* Someone asked her one day how soon a woman could present herself at the 
altar and make her offering after a familiar té@te-4-téte with a man? The honest 
matron replied: /f it is with her husband, even immediately; if it is with another, 
never. 

* Like those fishes they call remoras, which are said to stick to the sides of 
ships. {L.] (De Aug. II, iv, Works, 7:196.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:363.] 
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penetrated further into nature® than that of Plato and Aristotle, for 
this single reason, that the former never wasted time on final 
causes.© Elsewhere he teaches us that if final causes invade the 
circle of physical clauses, they devastate and miserably depopulate 
this province.” 

This is precisely like maintaining that anatomical research infinitely 
harms medicine. So what prevents us from being either anatomists or 
doctors, or both at the same time, following our inclinations or our 
abilities? The discovery of final causes, he says, can be useful in 
metaphysics,” but it serves no purpose in physics. A fine and fertile 
observation, which completely resembles this one: The knowledge of 
different political constitutions is very useful to statesmen, but 
perfectly useless to a mathematician. 

Bacon and his accomplices never cease speaking to us of experi- 
ence, without perceiving that they themselves are constantly reasoning 
without experience and against experience. They tell us that the 
inquiry into final causes harms the inquiry into REAL” and truly 
physical causes, We reply to them: “PROVE IT! Will you show us the 
why and the how? Cite for us a single physicist who wasted his time 
in these inquiries that you fear so much, and whom the remora has 
arrested in his course? Cite for us the books on this fatal subject that 
have retarded science?” They will never try to do this, for the simple 
reason they are imposing on us, and the thing is impossible. The man 


He should have told us in what way this philosophy penetrated more deeply 
than the others into nature. A coarse mechanic, he saw in the knowledge of nature 
only material anatomy; the most sterile sect as well as the most dangerous, the one 
that always corrupted men without ever teaching them anything, appeared to him 
to have penetrated nature more than all the others, because it had dissected it and 
reduced it to imaginary atoms. 

%  (Ibid., 9:197.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:364.] 

“1 Their excursions and irruptions into the limits of physical causes has bred 
a waste and solitude in that track. [L.] (Ibid., 9:197.) [Translation, Spedding, 
4:364.] 

% [The inquiry into final causes] is a proper inquiry in Metaphysic, but in 
Physic it is impertinent. [L.] (Ibid., 9:196.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:363.] 

*® Great care must be taken not to let this REAL slip by, for it is one of the 
secrets of Bacon’s philosophy that only the physical is real, and this idea has had 
great success among his successors, as we will see below. Fools! They do not see 
or do not want to see that what is really real, is what does not appear real to them, 
that all the sciences, without distinction, have their reality in the intelligence that 
possesses them, that it is the same principle that judges everything, and that even 
matter is only real spiritually. 
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who is not a physicist by profession, if he judges it appropriate, can 
occupy himself exclusively with final causes, and with no inconven- 
ience. If he believes that oil is made for his lamp, that beards on 
heads of grain are made to deter birds, etc., what does it matter? He 
nourishes his piety without harming science. As for the professional 
physicist, how could he be deflected from his principal goal by the 
consideration of final causes? Bacon wrote a book entitled The 
Interior of Things, in which he completely resembles these modern 
travellers who seated in their studies have composed descriptions of 
countries they have never seen, nothing being less known to Bacon 
than the interior of things. We have here a remarkable proof of this; 
for if he had had the least knowledge of this country, he would have 
known: 1) that physical causes and final causes are found together; 2) 
that they are often identical; and 3) that the study and veneration of 
causes perfect the physicist and prepare him for discoveries. 

The one who would have discovered for the first time the main- 
spring that turns the hand of a watch, would he not have learned at the 
same time that this spring gives movement to the balance wheel and 
that it had been placed in the frame IN ORDER TO produce this effect? 
Could one have discovered that the planets are retained and moved in 
their orbits by two forces that balance each other (whatever these two 
forces are) without discovering at the same time that they were 
established in principle FOR this great result. 

Let us suppose that a fervent Christian and an atheist discover at the 
same time the property possessed by tree leaves to absorb a great 
quantity of mephitic (or non-breathable) air. The first will cry out: Oh 
Providence, I admire you and I thank you; the other will say: This is 
a law of nature. Who can indicate to me the advantage of the second 
over the first, even from the single point of view of physical knowl- 
edge? 

Boyle, as recommendable by his piety as by his rare talents, and 
one of the real fathers of experimental physics, composed a work 
entitled The Christian Naturalist,’ designed to prove that this 
science necessarily leads a man to Christianity. One also finds in his 
Works a discourse on The excellency of Theology, Compar’d with 


%9 [Since Bacon’s works do not contain a piece with this precise title, it seems 


impossible to determine which work Maistre had in mind.} 

31 [Le Chrétien naturaliste is most likely Maistre’s translation of The Christian 
Virtuoso: shewing that by being addicted to Experimental Philosophy, a man is 
rather assisted, than indisposed, to be a good Christian, which Boyle published in 
1690.] 
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Natural Philosophy. We can see that he only esteemed this last 
science as an ally of the first. 

Do we believe in facts or in words? In experience or in imagin- 
ation? In Boyle pushing back the limits of the science to which he 
owed his fame, or in Bacon, a stranger to the first rudiments of 
physics, irremediably and naturally confused regarding all truths of 
this class? 

I cited Boyle. Now let us cite the illustrious Linnaeus, et pietate 
gravem et meritis.’ To express the feeling with which he was 
penetrated by the contemplation of divine works, he said with very 
much wit: J have seen God in passing and from the back, like Moses; 
I have seen him, and I remain silent, struck with admiration and 
astonishment. 

Buffon, if he had been animated by the same feeling, would have 
equalled and perhaps surpassed Linnaeus. Unfortunately, he believed 
in his century, which believed in Bacon; he mocked the classifications 
of the illustrious Swede; he saw only individuals in all of nature; he 
threw himself into mechanical means; he made the planets with 
spatterings of the sun, mountains with shells, animals with molecules, 
and molecules with moulds, like one makes waffles, he wrote the 
adventures of the universe, and to make himself the novelist of the 
globe he contradicted the Sacred Historian. What did he gain by this 
method? Haller, Spallanzani, and Bonnet mocked him for his physiol- 
ogy; de Luc for his geology,” all chemists at heart loathe his 
mineralogy; even Condillac lost patience reading his discourse on the 
nature of animals, and Buffon’s ashes were not yet cold when 
universal opinion had already ranged this naturalist among the poets. 

These two examples prove not badly, it seems to me, that final 
causes do not harm physics, and that to be a great naturalist, it does 
not quite suffice to reject them. 


32 [London 1674.] 

% [Important both by his goodness and his merits.] 

4 Deum sempiternum, omniscium, omnipotentem a tergo transeuntem vidi, et 
obstupui! (Carolus Linnaeus, Systema Naturae, Regn. anim. Holmiae 1758, 10th 
edition. p. 9 [p. 5, in fact].) What follows is no less beautiful: “I have learned to 
discover some traces of his steps in the works of creation; and in his works, even 
the smallest, even in those that appear null, what strength! what wisdom! what 
inexplicable perfection! etc.” (Ibid.) 

He called all Buffon’s cosmogony a geological fable; elsewhere he cried out 
with an accent of disdain: Always M. de Buffon on geology! (Précis, 1:251, 256.) 
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One of the greatest chemists of our century teaches me that oil as 
well as resinous substances can be dissolved in water, at least in 
part;*° and M. de Luc tells me, in the most general way, that water 
constitutes the ponderable part of inflammable air, and that everything 
combustible is only inflammable by water; so that from the moment 
when it loses its water, flame ceases and combustion ends in coal.” 

I receive these truths with gratitude; it is food for my mind, like 
any other truth; but if I give thanks for this dry and insipid fodder, 
why would the dressing of piety render it less precious for me? Let us 
listen to the good Pluche develop for us this same theory, which under 
his religious pen becomes a veritable hymn to the Creator. 

“It is the just measure of water enclosed with fire in all the oily 
juices that makes the flame of sulphur, of wax, of tallow, of grease, 
and of oils. Analysis, which finds this water there, does not permit us 
to doubt it. This is to put man in a position to have this precious 
substance at hand always and to use it prudently that God enclosed it 
in a special way in greases and oils. I don’t know what oil is; we all 
see that it is a handy reservoir that contains this element that is so 
terrible and so fugitive. With this assistance, we hold fire in captivity; 
despite its fury, we carry it where it pleases us; we regulate at our 
discretion its quantity and measure, and, however intractable it 
appears, it is always under our laws. Let us add that God, in submit- 
ting fire to us, submits light itself to us. Such are the magnificent gifts 
with which he has gratified us by putting oily substances within our 
reach; but man, instead of seeing there the intentions of his benefac- 
tor, often admires only his own dexterity in the uses he has known 
how to make of them.””* 

In addition to the merit of style and authority, I also find here that 
of piety, which in no way soils physics. 

Who can make us understand how and why the persuasion that the 
ox was created to work my field will prevent me from examining the 
nature of this animal, from studying its anatomy, from studying in its 
body the animal species in general and the ruminant species in 
particular, etc.? How will it be impossible or more difficult for me to 


3° Even the oils and resinous substances can be resolved in part into water. 
({Joseph] Black, Lectures on Chemistry [Edinburgh 1803], in-4°, 1:246.) 

| Introduction a la physique terrestre, etc., in-8°, Paris, 1805, Mémoire sur la 
nouvelle Théorie chimique, no. 93, 1:119. 

8 [Antoine Pluche], Le Spectacle de la Nature (1732, Tome I, Art. 12, Ibid., 
Entr. 11, and Tome 4, Entr. 31. These citations appear in Maistre’s notebook, 
Mélanges A, 522. Archives départmentale de Savoie.} 
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discover the parallax of a star because I would have falsely imagined 
to myself that God placed it there for such and such spiritual end, or 
even to rejoice in its sight? I look in vain, I can see no remora. How 
can gratitude put shackles on science? The thirst for discoveries, on 
the contrary, is continually provoked by the need to admire, and by 
the desire to give thanks. 

So everything is reduced to the pure and simple hate of final 
causes, and this feeling must be carefully unravelled and judged. 

Bacon himself contradicts himself on this point in an excessively 
ridiculous way. One would be extremely deceived, he says, if one 
imagined that the search for final causes harms that for physical 
causes, provided that one knows how to restrain the first within 
proper bounds. One can believe, for example, that eyelashes of the 
eyelid are designed to protect the eye, without however refusing to 
recognize the general law that produced them. Both causes being 
perfectly compatible, except that one declares an intention, the other 
a consequence only.” 

It is these intentions that displease: this is why the Précis de la 
Philosophie de Bacon warns us so often “not to take uses for inten- 
tions”, otherwise a man who eats an apple would be exposed to 
believing that it is made for him, which must really make us tremble. 

Finally, since Bacon expressly admits that the search for one of 
these causes does not harm the other, what does he want to tell us, 
and why does he write? He is a fool who says in his heart: There are 
no final causes, and who blinds himself to blind others. 

Pascal, who saw God everywhere, never entrusted him immediately 
with maintaining mercury in the barometer; he relied on the weight of 
the air for that; and yet he thanked God with all his heart for having 
created air for man, having not the least doubt that there was an 


*® For the cause rendered, ‘that the hairs about the eyes are for the safeguard 


of the sight,’ does not impugn the cause rendered, ‘that pilosity is incident to the 
orifices of moisture:’ Muscosi fontes, etc. (The mossy springs) (Vergil Ecologue VII 
45) [L.] De Aug. Il, 4, 7:147. [Translation, Spedding, 4:364] See the translation of 
M. Lasalle [Oeuvres, 2:91], who does not appear to perceive that these words 
muscosi fontes begin a verse of Vergil. 

I am persuaded that Bacon, in writing this magnificent generalization, was 
really very pleased with himself. I only cite it to point out a common paralogism 
with reasoners of this kind; it consists in confusing a fact with a cause, as if the 
discovery or generalization of a fact had something in common with the discovery 
of a cause, as if, for example, one would have found the cause of electricity if one 
had established the identity of this phenomenon with that of galvanism. 

“0 [De Aug., Ibid. Text translation, Spedding, 4:364.] 
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obvious relation between air and the lungs of animals, and between the 
eye and light. So where does this anger against intentions come from? 
For never does supposed intention in a cause prevent searching for 
this cause; again then, where does this anger come from? Ah, it is too 
visible that its source is in the heart that argues against the mind. 


SECOND OBJECTION 


The anticipatory inquiry into final causes has favoured atheism. 

Everything having perfected itself since Bacon, but especially error, 
the interpreter of this philosopher, in developing for us the ideas of his 
master, has pushed further than he did the attack against final causes. 
He has claimed that they have altered belief in the existence of God. 
We no doubt would scarcely have suspected that the pious contempla- 
tion of the works of God had the property of creating atheists. Let us 
listen to the learned author of the Précis, and we will see that if 
metaphysics can make physics extravagant, this science has very well 
revenged itself in the work that we cite. 

“Bacon’s goal,” he says, “was to prevent people from continuing, 
as they were doing then, from building and demolishing in the field of 
final causes; this was what had produced Scepticism, that is to say 
doubt"' with respect to the general belief of men in the existence of 
a divinity that had revealed itself to humankind.””? 

Nothing is more frequent in modern philosophy, and nothing so 
tries our patience than the reproach ordinarily addressed with a 
hypocritical sadness to the philosophic books of theists for having 
harmed religion by badly defending a good cause. Here again, one of 
Bacon’s disciples repeats to us (and this time without bad intention, 
I am quite sure) that the abuse of endlessly building and demolishing 
in the field of final causes had produced scepticism, that is to say 
doubt, with respect to the general belief of men, etc. 

He would have given us very great pleasure if he had deigned to 
name for us some of these books by theists that have produced a 
monstrous doubt on the first of truths. Is it Abbadie, or Clarke, or 
Fénelon, etc., who displease him? Let him tell us, then, which are the 
books that scandalize him! However he will certainly keep from doing 
that. 


“| Scepticism, that is to say doubt! A good and solid explanation. 


(Précis, 2:164.) One would say that there are several divinities, one of which 
kindly wanted to reveal itself to humankind, the others less civil in our regard, who 
guarded their secrets for themselves. 


42 
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I would like to have him still at hand to ask him an essential 
favour, that of telling me really on his honour how many unfortunate 
people he had met in his life who became atheists or sceptics from 
reading theist books. As for the atheist properly speaking, I would 
want to ask him moreover if he had ever encountered blindness 
produced by the reading of a bad book on light? It is the same with 
atheism, which is blindness of the soul. This sickness does not reside 
in or begin in the intelligence. No man has ceased believing in God 
before having desired that he does not exist; no book can produce this 
State, no book can end it. Never has anyone met and never will anyone 
meet a man perverted by a bad demonstration of the existence of God. 
For atheists, no demonstration is good, for believers they are all good. 

This expression final causes is taken in two different senses, 
sometime for the signs of intelligence that manifest themselves in all 
parts of the universe, and sometimes for the particular end of every 
individual phenomenon. Moreover, as one is not always sure of having 
got it right on this last point, the best mind can find itself in contra- 
diction with another on a particular end, and itself change its opinion 
in this respect. This is what is called (at least this is the most 
favourable supposition we can make) building and demolishing in the 
field of final causes, while adding with a wise profoundness: This is 
what produces scepticism, but this confusion of ideas is too gross. 
Who has ever confused the end of a machine with the artifice that 
produced it? The one says: This pump is designed to extinguish fires, 
the other, or the same says later: Jt is made to water public places. 
This is, I suppose, what Bacon’s disciple calls building and demolish- 
ing; this is what according to him has produced scepticism. However, 
I ask, what would one say of this luminous reasoning? One does not 
know with perfect certitude the end or all the ends of this machine, 
therefore it carries no sign of intelligence. It is, however, on this 
Strange paralogism that the entire objection rests, and this objection 
is so dear to the author of the Précis that he finally comes to maintain, 
following his master, that the efforts made to discover the worker in 
the work are capable of compromising the entire edifice of revelation. 

“Bacon,” he says, “therefore exhorted men not to endanger by their 
impatience the precious deposit of revelation, this port,” he says, “this 
place of repose of all human contemplation, in making their ideas of 
theism depend ON WHAT THEY BELIEVE THEY FIND OF ORDER in the 
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universe,” often without knowing anything of what happens around 
them, or in judging it badly.” 

That is to say, Do not make your ideas on the existence of God 
depend on the order that you believe you see in the universe; for you 
do not know, even approximately, enough physics to recognize this 
order. All theist philosophers up to our time have been misled in 
believing they see it; and not only the ancients, but unfortunately still, 
Christian speculators, in reasoning on this great subject have been 
caught in atheism, PATIENCE must endure until by our indefatigable 
labours in the natural sciences we have discovered a non-intelligent 
general cause; this is the sole way to prove that intelligence presides 
over everything in the universe.” 

What will we say of this incredible idea that in admiring order in 
the universe we EXPOSE the authority of revelation? So that in seeing 
order, and in consequence God in the universe, we will believe less, 
or not at all, in the book that teaches us that God is, in effect, the 
author of this order!! 

How sorry I feel for men, and especially men of merit, who by 
prejudice or commitment are thus led to torment reason to the point 
of talking nonsense! 


ee rae eee Nihilo plus agunt 
Quam si dent operam ut cum ratione insaniant.”° 


“ The author wanted to write the order that they believed to find in the 
universe; but his hand trembled, and he displeased his excellent conscience less by 
writing what they believed they found of order, etc., as he said above, their ideas 
of theism instead of their belief in God. 

“  Précis, 2:188. It is always the same sophism: everywhere where the order is 
not proven, there is none. Whereas the truth is found in the contrary axiom: ALL 
ORDER IS AN END. 

45 It is not only the Epicuruses, the Democrituses, the Aristotles, in a word, the 
atheists, that Bacon had in mind; it was the Socrates, the Ciceros, these theists who 
had sought to raise themselves by their own efforts to the knowledge of the supreme 
Being ... It has been the same even among speculators since the enlightenment of 
revelation has been disseminated by Christianity. (Précis, 2:187.) 

Do not fear that the author might cite a single one of these speculators: this 
is an invariable law that I have always observed. It would have been agreeable to 
hear him say: Fénelon, who in his work on the existence of God made such great 
use of final causes, has been used by the author of the System of nature. However 
they will never name anyone. 

“© [This citation should read: Nihilo plus agas / Quam si des operam ut cum 
ratione insanias. “you'd do no more good than if you set yourself to be mad on a 
system." Terence The Eunuch 1.1 lines 62-3. Translated by John Sargeaunt, Loeb 
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It is not useless, in any case, to observe here that the two express- 
ions final causes and theism are synonymous for the author of the 
Précis. In effect, Bacon having said, as we have seen, “that to the 
philosophy of Plato he infinitely preferred that of Democritus, who 
penetrated further into nature without having need of God, (or as he 
said in Latin-French) amplius Deo non fuit opus.”“’ These words, in 
Bacon’s text, are applied not only to Democritus, but to Aristotle, 
who, he says, having placed final causes, intentions, in nature itself, 
had no more need for God, his disciple translated: without the 
intervention of final causes.” Besides he entitled one of his chapters: 
Of final causes, OR of Theism.” Thus there no longer remains a 
shadow of doubt on this point. Or being a sign of equation, the two 
terms that it separates are equal, and we are free to take one or the 
other at will.’ The defenders of final causes finding themselves here 
accused of having built and demolished in the field of theism, have by 
the same token the right to summon Bacon’s learned interpreter to 
specify clearly for us which of his books made more or less on the 
sacred field, and to explain to us plainly what humankind has 
maintained and denied alternately in the field of theism, or in other 
terms, what has been said, and what been retracted on the question of 
the existence of God. 

There is therefore no idea more hollow than that of this alleged 
scepticism born of indiscreet inquiry into final causes. Even it were 
true that the efforts made by a pious philosophy to discover every- 
where the divine traces (as Linnaeus says) were capable of producing 
harm in the minds of a handful of unbelievers and immoral fools, what 
does it matter to us? They speak to us of these people as an imposing 
crowd, Thank God this is hardly so; one counts them without 
difficulty, and they scarcely count. If the doctrines that edify us and 
enlighten us shock them and harden them, so much the worse for 


Classical Library 1912. These lines from Terence are cited by Cicero Tusculan 
Disputations 4.76.8. J.E. King translates them as: “no more you'll gain than should 
you try with reason to be mad.” Loeb Classical Library 1966.] 

“7 De Aug. IU, iv. [“had no further need of God.” Spedding, 4:365.] 

“ Précis, 2:149. [This appears to be a faulty reference.] 

 Tbid., Appendix, 2:149. 

°° This substitution that the author cannot forbid us, would perhaps embarrass 
him a bit, if it pleased us to make use of it in the numerous places in his book 
where he congratulates Bacon formally for having chased FINAL CAUSES out of 
physics. I would be curious to converse with him on this point, if he is still alive, 
for the honour of the sciences and for the happiness of his friends. 
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them. One does not see why the good sense and piety of humankind 
should be inconvenienced for some wrong-headed people. 


THIRD OBJECTION 


Final causes relate everything to man. 

Man being the chief and the goal of the terrestrial creation, and 
holding moreover a sublime place in universal creation, he is only 
using his right in contemplating other beings in their relations with 
himself above all. Now this is what the philosophy of our century 
cannot tolerate, all its efforts tending only to degrade man. “Our 
weakness,” says Bacon, who always gives the signal, “makes itself felt 
especially*' in the search for causes, ... which are at bottom totally 
inexplicable ... But, from having wanted to explain them, human 
understanding in everything that touches it too closely falls back on 
final causes that belong more to the nature of man than to that of the 
universe.” 

The author of the Précis here translates his master, but he does not 
dare translate him exactly. Bacon had said: “The restlessness of the 
human spirit makes itself felt especially in the search for causes; for, 
first principles (or the most general causes) being necessarily positive 
in nature and taken as they are found,” cannot themselves have a 
cause; however, the human mind, which knows not how to stop, tries 
again to raise itself to something more known.” 


5! [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “surtout” is replaced in another hand by 


“principalement,” which is the reading in the printed editions. In fact, neither word 
appears in de Luc’s text, which reads “cette foiblesse ... se fait senter d’une maniére 
tout autrement préjudiciable dans la recherche des causes” (this weakness make 
itself felt in way that is quite otherwise prejudicial in the search for causes).] 

2 Précis, 2:156. 

53 We saw above what a positive principle is, which must be taken AS IT Is. 
(See above, 211n40.) For some Bacon’s jargon will never be more than a code. 

* At majore cum pernicie intervenit haec impotentia mentis inventione 
causarum: nam cum maxime universalia in natura postiva esse debeant, quemad- 
modum inveniuntur, neque sint revera CAUSABILIA: tamen intellectus humanus, 
nescius acquiescere, adhuc appetit notiora. (N.O., Bk. I, no. xlviii, Works, 8:11.) 
(“But this inability [of thought to stop] interferes more mischievously in the 
discovery of causes: for although the most general principles in nature ought to be 
held merely positive, as they are discovered, and cannot with truth be referred to 
a CAUSE; nevertheless the human understanding being unable to rest still seeks 
something prior in the order of nature.” Spedding, 4:57.] 
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The author of the Précis, who could not prevent himself from 
saying to himself in his conscience: MAESTRO, IL SENSO LOR M’E 
DURO,® decided to attenuate him, and contented himself with telling 
us that causes are essentially totally inexplicable: in which he shows 
us that he understood very well and that he does not want us to 
understand. However Bacon’s metaphysics is now perfectly known, 
and can perhaps be wrapped up in a few lines. Science is a pyramid 
of which the facts form the base. Soon we will raise ourselves to the 
first causes, then the more general, and so forth, until in the end we 
arrive at the most general causes where the pyramid is truncated. 
There we must stop, and take good care not to look for something 
superior and better known, for first causes cannot be such, for they 
are positive and must be taken as they are. Philosophy forms no idea 
of any beginning, and Holy Scripture agrees, since it tells that God 
created the world, but not matter. 

One can see that a philosopher of this kind does not like ends, and 
even less ends that relate to man, The author of the Précis again 
translates his master poorly here. The latter reproaches final causes for 
being related ENTIRELY to the nature of man rather than to that of the 
universe (which would prove them to be false according to him). The 
author of the Précis translates [Bacon’s words}: They belong more to 
the nature of man than to that of the universe;* this” very much 
weakens Bacon’s error, for, as I have just said, although man would 
only be using his rights in relating everything to himself, one cannot 
maintain, without an obviously slanderous exaggeration, that he is 
thinking only of himself in the contemplation of final causes; since it 
is notorious that at each instant all men, and especially naturalists, 
examine ends in the infinite relations of beings between them and with 
the universe, totally abstracting from man. 

With respect to final causes in their particular relations with man, 
the question is addressed more to love than to intelligence. Are 
chicken eggs made for us to make omelettes? There are very good 
reasons for answering affirmatively, but as to the question of the 


This restlessness of man, this impulsion towards causes, what Bacon here 
calls impotentia mentis, shocked him infinitely. Each divine character engraved on 
man’s brow was a trial for his animal eye. 

55 Master, these words are very hard for me. (Dante, Inferno, Ill, 4.) 

5° Which have relation clearly to the nature of man rather than to the nature 
of the universe. [L.] (N.O., loc. cit. [Bk. I, no. xlviii, 8:11.]) [Translation, Spedding, 
4:57,] 

57 [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “ce” is replaced in another hand by “tournure,” 
which is the reading followed in the printed editions.] 
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intention and the abstract end, what does it matter? The making of an 
egg, like everything else in the world, does it or does it not assume an 
intelligent worker? This is what the question is about. Two capital 
errors must be noted on this subject. First, it is frequently enough 
assumed that assigning one end excludes others; nothing is more false. 
I read that the moon was created, ut praeesset nocti:*® very well, but 
without prejudice to more profound ends, that I also respect. Assured- 
ly Moses would have made® a fine effect on the minds of the 
Hebrews if he had said that it had been created to manage the tides! 
Moreover if he had said it, they could always produce the same 
argument that has been so badly used against the cited text, for very 
certainly the moon had many other things to do™ in the universe than 
to raise the ocean twice a day. The sun itself also contributes to the 
tides, and moreover, is charged with ripening lettuce, which does not 
prevent it from also having received other commissions.” 

In the second place, philosophers who are enemies of ends abandon 
themselves to the unpardonable error of introducing chance and 
inconveniences in the divine works. Because man is often mistaken in 
his views, forced by circumstances and carried away from his original 
ends by unforeseen accidents, he foolishly transports this weakness to 
God. Philosophy often accuses ordinary men of making God similar 
to themselves, but it is certainly philosophy itself that commits this 
error in reasoning in this way on ends. It will tell us, for example: Of 
course you can prove to me that you use a crowd of animals, that you 
know how to make them obey you, and that generally you exercise a 
great empire over all the animal species: this very fact has no need of 
proof; but it only proves that you possess this empire; now prove 
that it was given to you.” 


% [to rule the night.” Genesis 1:16] 
* [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “fait” is replaced in another hand by “produit,” 
which is the reading followed by the printed editions.] 
® [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “autre choses a faire” is replaced in another 
hand by “d’autres destinations,” which is the reading followed in the printed 
editions.] 
6! [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “commissions” has been replaced in another 
hand by “missions,” which is the reading followed in the printed editions.] 
® {In the manuscript, Maistre’s “preuve” is replaced in another hand by “dé- 
monstration,” which is the reading followed by the printed editions.} 
® Buffon took as his motto this passage from a certain ode: 
Plus content de vivre en personne, 
Six jours que le destin me donne, 
Que six cents ans chez nos neveux; 
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This objection, in the mouth of a philosopher who calls himself 
theist, is the height of unreason, since it supposes that one of the great 
facts of the universe, the domination of man over the animals, took 
place, literally, without God’s knowledge. Indeed, if he knew it he 
willed it, and if he willed it, it is an end. 

As for the atheist, he reasons even more badly, if it is possible, by 
attacking what one could call human ends. We cite to him, when we 
argue against him, only the general arrangement of the universe that 
demonstrates an intelligence; it would be too ridiculous to speak of the 
goodness of God to one who does not even recognize his existence. 

Thus when we thank God for his gifts and all he has created for us, 
the theist and atheist who find fault with us are equally wrong: the 
first because, without perceiving it, he denies what he admits; and the 
second because, our discourse not being addressed to him, he has no 
right to take the floor and indiscreetly interrupt us. 

How essential it is to express oneself exactly! In saying: Such a 
being exists for such an end, one can say something plausible and 
even obvious; in saying: Such a being exists only for such an end, one 
can utter an absurdity. 

However we must take good care not to be too modest on this point 
and to forget our dignity. If one considers the importance of man in 
his quality as an intelligent being, if one considers as well the empire 
that he exercises over the globe, the proofs of a sovereign reason 
being manifested everywhere, even to simple reason, which must not 
find anything too great for man, so that revelation coming after to tell 
us: All these things are given to you, it finds the ways prepared, and 
does no more than confirm the judgement of reason. 


[More content to live in person, 

The six days destiny gives me, 

Than six hundred years with our nephews.] 

Buffon observed in his natural history of the dog “that man would never 
have been able to dominate the animals if he had not had the skill to take sides 
among them.” We have had a fine escape! If we had not had the art to corrupt the 
dog, if he had not basely consented to render himself the instrument of our 
domination for the gross pleasure of warming himself at our hearth and eating from 
our plates, hares would eat grass under our windows and wolves would eat us. It 
is the dog who has given us this sceptre; but, without claiming to excuse him 
entirely, it is however just to agree that perhaps there never has existed a more 
loyal traitor. 
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brig ats, Meath Se spiel Alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amice.™ 


I hope there remains no more doubt on the obvious falsity of this 
allegation by Bacon that final causes (or intentions) relate entirely to 
the nature of man rather than to that of the universe. It is, as we have 
seen, false in two ways; because it is false that we relate everything 
to man, and because in relating everything to him, it is false that we 
relate everything to him exclusively. However the same sophisms and 
the same reproaches always reappear. 


Man said: The heavens surround me; 
The heavens roll only for me: 

Of these stars that crown me 

Nature makes me the king. 

For me alone the sun rises; 

For me alone the sun sets; 

Its circle glittering in the air; 

And I see, tranquil sovereign, 

The immobile earth under his feet, 
At the centre of this universe. 


Bacon’s error, developed by the philosophers of our century, is 
found concentrated and embellished in the verse you have just read. 
First, who is the man who begins this stanza? It is surely not such and 
such a man, nor even the human race at this moment. It is necessarily 
a question of all men, past, present, and future. Moreover, in 
supposing that the earth contains, as has been calculated, a thousand 
million or even about a billion men, and supposing an antiquity of 
only six thousand years following the Mosaic narration, and in making 
the necessary deductions for primitive times, it follows from the 
known and incontestable rule that assigns thirty years to each 
generation, that the earth has already carried more than a hundred 
billion men.© 


* [So truly does each claim the other’s aid, and make with it a friendly 


league.” Horace The Art of Poetry 411. Loeb) 

* Malfilatre, in the Journal de Paris of 1 November 1811. 

© Vossius gave the earth 500 million inhabitants; the writers of the Journal de 
Trévoux, 720 millions; Riccioli, a thousand millions. (Geogr. lib. xiii, De verisimili 
hominum numero.) Voltaire, from his full power, gives the world 1,600 million 
inhabitants: he must have his say. I am not unaware, in any case, that certain 
calculators believe that the generations are renewed only every thirty-three years. 
However it not a question here of exactitude. (See [Frangois Xavier de} Feller, Le 
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Therefore what would have been so astonishing, even abstracting 
from future men (who nevertheless reinforce the argument in an 
incalculable way), that a planetary system had been created uniquely 
for such a prodigious quantity of intelligent beings? For billions of 
beings, I say not great, for this word here would be very small, but 
similar to God, and that God had even declared such — for all mind is 
similar to God. 

However final causes have no need at all of this exclusive hypoth- 
esis. They want to believe that what is not made uniquely for man is 
thereby not made for him at all; conversely they believe, or seem to 
believe, that in maintaining that such a being is made for man, one 
also maintains that it is made only for him. This is an obvious 
paralogism, and it is however on this paralogism that all the attacks 
against final causes are founded. 

Is each citizen of a city deprived of the right of believing and 
maintaining that the temples, public baths, theatres, hospitals, promen- 
ades, etc., are made for him, because he shares these amenities of life 
with other men? However if he does not have this right, another will 
not have any more right, so that in thus excluding all the inhabitants 
one by one, in the last analysis there will be the result that public 
buildings, etc., are made for no one. 

The comparison seems to me perfectly just. In supposing all the 
planets inhabited, if the citizen of the earth has not the right to believe 
that the sun is made for him, those of Mercury, Venus, etc., will not 
have more right, so that the sun will not be made for the planetary 
system — a fine theory, undoubtedly, of rational philosophy! 

“No one among us,” Bacon’s translator said, “(who was born to 
reason well), no one among us has a large enough heart or an 
elevated enough mind to understand fully how little space he occupies 
in the universe, and how little importance his imperceptible existence 
has. It is scarcely probable that the universe was organized for the 
service of man, since so many other beings also find their places 
there, often better than man’s,”” 

Of course! One must have a great heart and an elevated mind to 
believe oneself nothing! This is new; I would think that pride was on 
the side of those who believed that everything was made for them. 
What follows is no less pretty: “If there are in the universe beings that 


Catéchisme philosophique, Vol. II, art. vi, no. 408.) [All the information in this 
note comes from Feller. But in the 1803 edition of Feller, the correct reference 
would be No. 469 of art. vi, 4:96.] 

%! M. Lasalle in the Oeuvres de Bacon. (N.O,, Bk. I, ch. ii, 4:191, note f.) 
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nourish man, there also those that eat him, and the shark, in devouring 
its king, also swallows kingship.”™ 

I would just as soon read Voltaire’s fable of the lion and the 
Marseillais; again, folly in verse can be taken for a simple joke, and 
never, for example, will one ever think that Boileau is philosophically 
mistaken in saying: 


My faith, no more than we; man is only a beast.” 


However what can we say of a grave man, even having pretensions 
to the title of philosopher, who comes to tell us these things in prose? 
Who confuses the individual with the species, and who affirms to us 
that the human species has not the least superiority over the shark 
species because such and such a shark has eaten such and such man? 
One could just as well and even better prove that Caesar did not win 
the battle of Pharsalus because several men on his side fell; that the 
Capetian dynasty has not reigned over the French since the eleventh 
century because in such and such an epoch sacrilegious hands 
committed such and such an outrage against this dynasty, etc., etc, But 
it is no less true that revolts, cited against it with so little knowledge 
or probity, are all nevertheless both the saddest and most incontestable 
proof of this same sovereignty. 

Bacon’s school will tell us vainly that God created the universe for 
the enjoyment of sensible beings (for toads undoubtedly and for 
men);”° we would prefer to say with Linnaeus that the end of terres- 
trial creation is the glory of God deriving from the work of nature, BY 
MAN ALONE;"' for, although in philosophic rigour everything is made 
for everything, it is nevertheless no less true that everything in general 
being related to intelligence, this globe was destined for man particu- 
larly, who is its real king. The fine poetry that I just cited can 
therefore, by means of a slight change, show itself anew without 
troubling the truth. 


Man said: The heavens surround me; 
God makes the skies unroll for me; 


®  Ibid., 4:191-2. 

® [Nicolas Boileau (or Boileau-Despréaux), Satire 9. In the 1932 Paris edition, 
p. 117.] 

70 Précis, 2:141, - With what compassion must he be penetrated, in reading that 
God created the world for the enjoyment of sensible beings, those who know, those 
who doubt, and those who only seek to know why they were created! 

"| Finis creationis telluris est gloria Dei, ex opere naturae, PER HOMINEM 
SOLUM. (Linnaeus, Systema Naturae, 1:3.) 
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Of these stars that crown me 

By him I have been able to find the law. 
Yes, for me the sun rises, 

And for me the sun sets 

Its circle appears in the air, 

Around the tranquil sovereign, 

Carried along on this mobile point, 

My eye embraces the universe. 


For once the man is right and rigorously right. It cannot be repeated 
too often: this is addressed to love much more than to intelligence, 
and it is precisely because this consideration is not only very solid, 
but sublime and very honourable for man, that it is unbearable to 
modern philosophy, which is completely Bacon’s daughter. 

Ask it what must be thought of this crowd of things that serve the 
preservation of man, and it will answer you: “You use them, to be 
sure, but are their causes established for this end (the preservation of 
man)? One can say nothing in this respect with such certitude that it 
cannot be attacked by these atheists or sceptics who are capable of a 
profound examination.” 

However who speaks to these people of the preservation and 
happiness of man? They can say with respect to God what Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau said with respect to men:” Gratitude is an insup- 
portable sentiment for my heart. So let them get rid of it by refusing 
to love, to admire, and even to recognize God in the least benefit 
relative to man. One can only speak to them of order and symmetry 
in general terms; one makes abstraction from the greatness and 
privileges of man; one only looks at him as a part of the whole; but 
in this whole, where there is only order, symmetry, relations, 
connections, dependencies, causes, ends and means, supreme intelli- 


7 Again observe the affectation of always presenting atheists as a numerous 


sect, including scholars of the first order, capable of a profound examination, 
between us and them the game is undecided: this is what this philosophy teaches 
us at the beginning of the nineteenth century, etc. /n the matter of reasoning we 
have no advantage over the atheist. However, since the learned author of the Précis 
agrees that the world was created for the enjoyment of sensible beings (see above, 
259), it is also necessary, it seems to me, that man is also there with all his 
colleagues the animals, and that the atheist the most capable of a profound 
examination cannot attack this end. — I am afraid there is a contradiction there. 

® {The 1884 edition dropped the reference to Rousseau, and reads as follows: 
“Hs peuvent dire a l’égard des hommes:” (They can say with respect to men:)} 
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gence is obvious. Among us piety can make itself heard; between us 
and them it is ever but a question of common sense. 


FOURTH OBJECTION 


Man is not yet educated enough to attain final causes. 

To get rid of these tiresome intentions, it would undoubtedly be 
quicker simply to deny them in general and without hesitation; but this 
would be to lack respect for common sense and to raise up universal 
indignation against oneself. Therefore they have taken a road that, 
while devious, does not lead any less precisely to the same end. They 
deny that man is advanced enough to know final causes; they present 
the discovery of intentions as a profound science, like a kind of 
enigma of which the key is accorded only to the ultimate efforts of the 
human mind. 

It is useful to observe the artifice employed by a damnable philos- 
ophy to raise these clouds of dust that can hide the truth, less by their 
simple interposition than because in stinging weak eyes it forces them 
to close. 

We saw above that Bacon recognized only one science, that is 
physics, and that he made it the basis of all the others. His school has 
laid hands on this idea and exaggerated it to a point that exceeds the 
imagination. 

So it has maintained that no philosophy, no moral science, no 
rational philosophy, no metaphysics especially, could subsist of itself 
and bear the name science, unless it is a corollary, a derivation, a last 
result of physics. Then only does it call itself REAL science, to make 
it understood that by itself it could only be considered as a play of the 
human imagination. 

Therefore it is impossible to speak of God reasonably, and to 
perceive him in nature until, by the method of exclusion so happily 
invented by Bacon, it can be proven that the cause of motion is 
foreign to the world, and must be found outside it. While waiting, one 
can believe in God, but only on faith in revelation, the idea of a being 
infinite, spiritual, and creator, being absolutely foreign to man. For 
fear of being suspected of calumny, I hasten to provide the citation. 

“The search for forms or (physical) natures is the object of 
metaphysics,” that is to say that the knowledge of bodies is the 
object of the science of spirits. A number of readers will break out 


%  Précis, 2:65. 
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laughing at this beautiful theorem, but soon they will see that the thing 
is only too serious. 

“Bacon considered rational physics ... as the science that must 
occupy itself with the causes of nature, to furnish its general results 
to metaphysics.”’ Before him, the phenomena of the universe, 
observed vaguely and incompletely, could not manifest their causes; 
and, as nevertheless men had always had the notion of a first cause, 
those who were called philosophers” had wanted to reason about the 
universe before knowing the universe itself; for one does not know it 
when one stops at simple glimpses, and this is even what gives birth 
to atheism” .., It is in trying to demonstrate too soon the existence 
of God by nature that one has given strength to the atheists ... How 
could one try to demonstrate the existence of God here, while one has 
not the least idea of the causes that act in the universe? ... It requires 
much time for the accumulation of REAL” knowledge to form men 
capable of establishing unimpeachable positive propositions, [...] in 
demonstrating that the universe does not have in itself the causes” 


% (Tbid.] 1:85. Causes of Nature! This enigmatic expression designates those 


powers that form the highest point on the truncated pyramid, powers that the author 
often calls of origins, and above which Bacon forbids the human mind to rise. 

%6 Ybid., 1:86. He takes care not to name them; this is a general rule for the 
sect, and it never departs from it. Everything that human pride can permit itself in 
its most drunken folly, that is to say: All the philosophers who have lived “before 
us have been delirious on the most important questions.” One can still fail to pay 
attention: but if the adherents had also named Descartes, Newton, Leibniz, the 
Bernoullis, Clarke, Pascal, Malebranche, Fénelon, etc., etc., they would well sense 
that one could reply to them: But who are you then, you others, compared to these 
great men, and how dare you, etc.? So they have chosen never to name the 
philosophers they make a pretence of despising. 

7 [Ibid., 1:86.] 

7 Close attention must be paid to this word REAL, which will reappear often. 
It means that the natural sciences are the only real ones, and it seems tbat this 
theory has succeeded in the author’s country, since they have written, a little while 
ago, in a journal that is very generally and very justly esteemed, that the philosophy 
of the human mind must be placed (in the order of teaching) after that of 
mathematics and physics, if we wish that science to take its place among the real 
sciences. (Bibliothéque britannique, [4 April] 1812, no. 391, 392, p. 482, note.) 
[Vol. 49, no. 4.] 

7 The author does not say the cause, but the causes, as we have already seen 
above. It is very fortunate that a doctrine so condemnable is at the same time so 
deprived of reason. Suppose that one demonstrated to an atheist that the causes, that 
is to say the physical causes, are outside of him, he will thank you. It is this thar 
I want, he will tell you, J fear THE CAUSE; but as for CAUSES, I ask nothing better; 
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of its existence; for they had not yet attained this in Bacon’s time, ... 
and since knowledge, in measure that it has grown, is found in 
common to atheists and to defenders of theism, the first are always 
able, in analysing the arguments of the second, to prove that they are 
without foundation.”* 

“Bacon defined as the only reasonable metaphysics that which 
occupied itself with nothing outside nature, but that searched in nature 
that which is most profound and most general, which makes not 
logical but physical abstraction; which draws from natural and 
experimental history, and then from physics from which it draws 
results from inductions, [which furnish results] already generalized 
physically, and which by bringing them together raises itself finally 
TO THE MAKING OF THE UNIVERSE.”®! No more! Up to this point there 
is no God for reason. However it is necessary to continue. 

“So Bacon sent back to metaphysics ... the search for final causes 
or ends attributed to a supreme intelligence ... of which we have 
certitude by revelation, for fear ... that by mixing philosophy with 
theology too soon, that is to say the question of the existence of a first 
intelligent cause, ... one could imagine being able to dispense with one 
being creator of all beings.” 


your ORIGINS are my business. Will the author of the Précis say of origins that they 
must be raised to their unique, immaterial, and intelligent cause? In this case, all 
his physical scaffold is useless, and he knows no more than we do how to convince 
the atheist, who will be free to laugh a great deal at this fine argument: “The 
physical causes of the universe are outside the universe; therefore there exists one 
unique and immaterial cause of the universe.” 

8 [Précis], 1:[193]-198. One feels like crying when one sees that the spirit of 
system and a disordered love of a favourite science have been able to lead an 
infinitely respectable man to maintain, straight out, that the atheists (imperceptible 
sweepings of the universe) have been able up to our days to destroy all the 
arguments of the deists, that is to say, of the human species. 

5! Tbid. 2:{109]-110. [Maistre has paraphrased this citation.] 

®  Tbid., 2:[276]-277. At first glance, the transition will appear quite abrupt. In 
any case, all this verbiage harped on a thousand times, and which I have restricted 
as much as possible, can be rigorously led to a simple counsel of which the 
importance and the motivated solidity are equally striking. 

Do not hasten too much in your philosophic studies to raise yourself to God, 
Jor fear that by looking to him too soon as the immediate cause of phenomena that 
can be explained physically, you can only come to believe that one can dispense 
with him. This is what is clear. 

So that Bacon be appreciated as he has a right to be, it is equally important 
to know what he said and what he caused to be said. 
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Indeed, “it is not possible to reason on final causes with the least 
degree of certitude before one understands well what material and 
efficient causes® consist of; knowledge of which the general results 
must form metaphysics.”™* 

“Therefore one can raise oneself to a REAL philosophy only by 
physics, and to physics only by mechanics; ... and one must only 
occupy oneself with final causes when one has arrived at a REAL 
metaphysics, one that contains general results ... sufficient for such a 
profound enterprise. For it is not sufficient that final causes exist 
in the universe for men to be able to see them there; it is necessary 
that they be put in a state of discovering them. So Bacon did not think 
that, IF GOD EXISTED,® he could have left to man the care of finding 
them (these causes) by such a route.” 

The first one to have developed this theory to its full extent is Le 
Sage of Geneva, who was the fellow citizen and oracle of the author 
of the Précis. 

“The majority of the works,” he says, “that have been written up to 
now on final causes contain principles so risky and so vague, observa- 
tions so puerile and so disconnected, and finally reflections so trivial 
and so declamatory,® that one must not be surprised that they have 
given so many people a distaste for these sorts of readings.”™ 


83 That is to say material and non-material causes, or efficient or non-efficient; 


for the words matter and cause properly speaking are rigorously exclusive of each 
other. Here, in passing, we can observe the perfect synonymy of these four 
expressions: theology, existence of God, theism, and final causes. 

*  [Ibid., 1:276.] 

8 [Ibid.} 2:245. [faulty reference.] 

86 {Ibid.] 2:103. [faulty reference.] HEAR! HEAR! as they say in the Parliament 
of England. [Again, “Hear! Hear!” cited in English.] 

% Here one hears the preachers: Ah! My brothers, how could we be insensible 
to so much goodness, etc.? It is this trivial declamation that is so pitiful to them. 
In general, they cannot abide any relation of love and gratitude between God and 
man. I have seen some who were stifled in church. Kant admitted that public prayer 
tormented him. I have never known one of them who did not smile or grimace at 
the least sign of the religion of the heart that never fears being deceived on ends, 
since error in this matter can be only more or less, it is null as more or less are null 
in the general consideration. To establish that a man knows how to write, it is equal 
if he produces a hundred pages or ten. 

58 Le Sage in his Essai de chimie. mécanique [n.d.}, in-8°, 92. Here one must 
recall the observation he made on p. 152 [of his work], in the note. Le Sage will 
speak well in general of risky and vague principles, puerile and unconnected 
observations; but he will never name either the observers or their books, because 
he challenges everyone, from Pythagoras to Paley, which would however be too 
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We see reappearing here the supposition so dear to this philosophy 
that disbelief, and to speak clearly, atheism, is the fruit of feeble 
works written by the theists; but nothing is so false. The works about 
which they speak to us with so much disdain are only distasteful to 
those who do not like the subject. For the majority of men, it is 
feeling that decides the matter. God exists for good men who hope in 
his existence, and does not exist for the wicked who fear him. It is our 
vices or our virtues that kill him or resuscitate him in our opinion,” 
as light is killed in our eye by a cataract, and resuscitated by the 
propitious operation that removes the obstacle. However the one who 
says I see as well as the one who says / do not see proves the 
existence of the light. 

To correct the harm done by the writings of theists, Le Sage 
imagined a theory that would embrace the works of art and of nature, 
and that, after having furnished rules of synthesis for the composition 
of a work on given views and with given means, would propose rules 
of analysis to discover ... the views of an agent through the inspection 
of his works.°° 

Thus they will see first by way of synthesis how God and a 
carpenter would undertake to make a world and a floor, on such views 
and with such given means (by Le Sage); and they would then try, by 
way of analysis to see what views on the planetary system and the 
floor of a house are supposed on the part of God and the carpenter. 

If neither the synthesis nor the analysis is able to discover these 
views, it will remain to be demonstrated that the world and the floor 


much. It is therefore better to keep to generalities, and this is what these philos- 
ophers never fail to do. As for puerile observations, they reduce themselves to some 
chance ends, as if there were some disadvantage to groping in this genre, and as if 
twenty proved intentions were not as convincing as a hundred thousand! 

It must also be observed that these words: Those who have written up to now 
on final causes mean those who have written on the existence of God. There can 
remain no doubt on this point. Thus Le Sage wants to say that up to him the 
majority of philosophers and theologians have talked nonsense on the existence of 
God, and in adding modestly: But it is possible to give a theory of ends exempt 
from these great faults (Ibid., 92-3), he implies: 1) that up to him they have 
scarcely proved the existence of God except by ends; 2) that they have uttered only 
childish nonsense on this great subject; 3) THAT FINALLY THE SAGE CAME. [Here 
Maistre puns on Le Sage’s name.] — Unrestrained pride is one of the most 
distinctive characteristics of this philosophy. 

* These words belong to Bacon’s French translator, and are very remarkable 
in his mouth. The author of the Précis cites them on p. 177 of his 2nd volume. 
%° Le Sage, op. cit., 497-8. 
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had been produced by a deaf cause, which all wise men must take as 
it is. 

In effect, so long as one does not know for what purpose a certain 
work was constructed, this work proves nothing about the existence of 
a worker, and it is up to him to tell his secret if he wants to prove 
himself to spectators. This is what is obvious. 

Full of these bright ideas, which he adopts in all their fullness, the 
author of the Précis de la Philosophie de Bacon decides that with 
respect to a supreme intelligence this synthesis must embrace all 
nature;”' so that until we have a perfect knowledge of all nature, the 
human mind cannot convince itself that it has an author. PIECEMEAL” 
ends prove nothing, and the man who does not know all has no right 
to know one. 

Therefore he is quite right to enjoy all the goods of the earth that 
are under his hand, “but he cannot be sure that anything that serves 
him had been made for him, ... until, by legitimate induction and in 
particular by the rigorous route of exclusion, he has gone back 1) to 
the different configuration of the different classes of atoms, and 2) to 
some general cause of observed motions.”” 

This is certainly a very great labour! However if some happy mortal 
finally succeeded in discovering the configuration of atoms of all 
classes and some general cause, could we then in surety of conscience 
see God in the universe? Oh! Not at all; there would remain a terrible 
difficulty. “Having arrived at this eminent point in physical causes, it 
would still be necessary (and it cannot be done) to demonstrate, in 
going down again to the explanation of ALL the phenomena of which 
the uses are obvious, that it would have been impossible (for God) to 
produce these effects by means that were better adapted to them, Then 
all the relations of uses to particular existing causes would unite in a 
general cause and THUS signify a superior intelligence.” 


1 Précis, 1:238. 

2 «When one has gathered many effects of which one believes to have per- 
ceived the ends, there are between their physical causes a very great variety, which 
renders them as PIECEMEAL. The idea of chance ... can well be diminished by the 
number of cases, but the number of cases where one does not perceive the direct 
end always remains very large, and one does not yet have a real criterion, so long 
as one has not raised oneself fo something more general.” (Tbid., 1:234—5.) 

3 (Ibid.) {In fact, 1:238.] 

“In truth, this is written on p. 290 of the first volume. [The phrases in parenth- 
eses have been added by Maistre, as have the small capitals; there is also a certain 
amount of paraphrasing.] 
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The most beautiful theorems flow from the doctrine that I have just 
exposed. We learn, in the first place, that a certain number of works 
of which we know the end proves nothing about the existence of a 
worker, as long as one obstinately attributes to him another great 
number of works of which the ends remain unknown. The ox, for 
example, is useful to man, but the rattlesnake is for him at the least 
useless; on the one side therefore we have a sign of intention, and on 
the other a sign of chance; the one destroys the other, and the 
existence of God remains among Bacon’s desiderata. 

In the second place, even in the case where all the intentions were 
clear, it would have no result for the cause of the Divinity, consider- 
ing that they were piecemeal, and that even proven ends do not prove 
until they are gathered in clusters; and this can only take place by 
placing a general and physical cause between them and the supreme 
intelligence. Indeed, the best means of demonstrating that ALL the 
phenomena are the work of an intelligent cause is undoubtedly to 
demonstrate that they ALL derive from a material, general, and 
especially UNCREATED cause.”* Nothing is clearer. 

I have now shown with the greatest evidence by what assemblage 
of sophisms they have succeeded in muddling this so simple and so 
luminous subject of intentions. It is supposed that we relate them to 
man; nothing is more false, and we have no need at all of this 
supposition. We use arguments of love, but we do not abuse them: to 
employ them against the atheist is to profane them. 

They look for a doubtful or ridiculous explanation, and on that they 
triumph as if they had thrown doubt on the whole theory of ends. We 
have seen how futile this means is.°° If someone denies to me that 
the eyelid is made to protect the eye, what does it matter to me? It is 
a question of knowing if the eye is made to see, if there is a relation 
of intention between this organ and light, etc. 

However the masterpiece of modern philosophy is the sophism, at 
once subtle and gross, that it uses to deceive men’s minds on this 
word end. It has posed as fact and constantly supposed, without any 


95 


For one would not know how to form the idea of any beginning. “And as in 
descending from this EMINENT point, that is to say, from a general physical cause 
to an explanation of ALL phenomena, one THUS indicates a supreme intelligence” 
(Précis, 1:239. See above.), it follows that OTHERWISE, it is not indicated, which is 
completely reasonable and no less consoling. [Maistre has here paraphrased the 
citation that he placed in the text on the previous page.] 

°° However none is more dear to material philosophy, because it lends itself to 
humour. When they sneeringly say that the nose is made for glasses and the legs 
for silk stockings, they do not fail to produce a great effect on the cultivated. 
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discussion, that a general end is never proved as long as a particular 
end is not proved, or in other words, that an end is not proved as long 
as THIS end is not. One asks what is the end of creation? Le Sage 
replies: | have shown that God has not created things for himself, nor 
for the manifestation of his perfections,” but for the happiness of his 
creatures.”* 

The author of the Précis, finding this word happiness still too subtle 
for his ear formed by the pontiff of the senses,” decides that the 
world was created for the ENJOYMENT of sensible beings.'™ 

Malebranche, speaking in the name of a thousand others, declares 
that God has no other ends in his operations than himself; that the 
contrary is not possible; that this is the notion common to all men 
capable of any reflection, and of which Holy Scripture does not permit 
any doubt. 

What does the pure and simple question of ENDS matter? Intelli- 
gence only proves itself to intelligence by word and by order, which 
is also a word, since a word is only a manifested thought, and there 
can be no order without an ordering thought. All symmetry is an end 
by itself and independently of the ulterior end. The peasant who sees 
a sextant certainly does not know what he sees; however the existence 
of the artisan is as perfectly proved to him as to the astronomer who 
uses this instrument. From the small to the large, the argument is the 
same. One does not ask if dogs, horses, and oxen have been created 
for man, but if the organization of animals announces an intention. 
One does not ask why the world was created, but if the world, such as 
it is, resembles a chance collection of mixed particles united of 
themselves in space to form, without intelligence, all that we see, and 
even intelligent beings. It is in vain that a philosophy full of foolish 
pride tries to avoid these rays by which it is itself dazzled, to pull us 
away into the shadows with it. We will not follow it. We will say to 
the atheist or to the sceptic: “The examination of particular ENDS is 
a waste of time, and we do not like to dispute; but against you we 
hold to the unshakeable demonstration that results from the abstract 
END and the harmony of means. We claim that the stocking trade, of 


% See above, 536 [probably of de Luc’s Precis]. 

8 Le Sage’s father had adopted the generally accepted opinion that the goal of 
creation was the glory of the Creator; the son substituted for that the happiness of 
creatures. (Notice de la vie et des écrits de Georges-Louis Le Sage, by Pierre 
Prévost. Geneva, 1805, in-8°, 36, [note].) 

See above, 157. 

100 See above, 259. 
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itself and without any other examination, proves ONE end, and that this 
end proves the existence of an intelligent worker, because all 
symmetry is an end, before all consideration accorded to the end of the 
symmetry. You claim, that until you have been presented with THE 
particular end, which is the stocking, the worker is not proved; you 
speak against your conscience, and it is to it that we appeal. 

“If, to escape the proofs that shock you by forcing your interior 
assent, you come to maintain that ENDS, even obvious ones, prove 
nothing so long as it is not proved that God could have done better, 
we shall cease to reason with you, but without ceasing to love you.” 
Jubemus vos SALVERE plurimum.'®' 

To pillory Bacon’s Philosophy to its last page, it remains for me to 
treat one important subject, that which has for its object the accord 
between religion and science. 


‘l [We bid you to be in very good health.” Or, literally, “We send you hearty 
greetings.”] 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Union of Religion 
and Science 


Nothing was so displeasing to Bacon as the union of theology and 
philosophy. He called this union a bad marriage, more harmful than 
open war between the two powers.’ Theology opposes itself, if you 
want to believe him, to all new discovery in the sciences; chemistry 
has been tarnished by theological affinities.? He complained of “the 
moral winter and the frozen hearts of his century, in which religion 
had devoured genius.”? Finally, not contenting himself with insulting 
Plato and Pythagoras, as we have seen, he comes to complain almost 
openly of the harm that Christianity has done to the sciences. He 
observes that, since the Christian epoch, the immense majority of 
minds have turned towards theology, and that all the support, and all 
the rewards, have been for it. He even complains, that in antiquity the 
studies of the philosophers were turned in great part towards morality, 
which was like a pagan theology.‘ We think we are listening to an 


' The careful inquirer will find that there is more danger to Natural Philos- 
ophy from this specious and ill-matched union than from open hostility. [L.] 
(Thoughts, no. vii, Works, 9:167-8.) [Translation, Farrington, 78.} 

2 Recommending themselves by... their religious affiliations and other specious 
allures. [L.} (Ibid., [in fact, Time] 9:307.) [Translation, Farrington, 67.] He was so 
furious against Paracelsus, who had mixed religion with chemistry (not more than 
many others however), that he forgot himself to the point of calling him with a rare 
elegance an adopted child of donkeys. (ASINORUM ADOPTIVE.) (Ibid.) [“‘adopted son 
of the family of asses.” Farrington, 66.] 

3 Even in our own age, with intellects as numbed as ours now are and in a 
period in which religious questions have monopolized our wit. [L.] (Refutation, 
9:280.) [Translation, Farrington, 117.] 

4 Thoughts, Works, 9:167-8. [“Even in the prechristian age most philosophers 
devoted themselves to Moral Philosophy, which with the pagans took the place of 
Theology.” Farrington, 77.] 
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encyclopedist, and no one can mistake in the different citations that 
we have just read, and in a crowd of others that this work presents, 
this concentrated hate, this incurable rancour against religion and its 
ministers, which has particularly distinguished most of the scholars 
and cultivated minds of our century. 

There are however few maxims at once more false and more 
dangerous than the one that tends to separate religion and science. 
“The mind,” Malebranche said, “becomes purer, more luminous, 
stronger and of greater scope as its union with God increases, because 
this union constitutes its entire perfection.”* 

I am not astonished that this maxim and so many others of the same 
kind did so much harm to Malebranche in the last century, and that his 
very country, seized by an access of delirium of which the history of 
the human mind presents no other example, put him below Locke. 
Malebranche is none the less perfectly right, and did not even 
exaggerate in what he adds: ’Astronomy, chemistry, and practically all 
the sciences might be regarded as pastimes of an upright man; but men 
should not let themselves to be deceived by their glamour, nor should 
they prefer them to the science of man.”° Bacon is completely 
inexcusable for having contradicted this great truth, after having 
expressed it very happily in his well known saying, that religion is the 
Spice that prevents science from corrupting itself.’ So he spoke not 
only against the truth, but also against his conscience, in according to 
the natural sciences a supremacy that in no way belongs to them. The 
prodigious degradation of characters in the eighteenth century 
(announced even physically, especially in France, by that of physiog- 
nomies) has no other cause than the extinction of moral sciences under 
the exclusive reign of physics and of desiccating algebra. 

Science is good,* no doubt, but it must be limited in more than one 
way. For first, it is good that it be restrained within a certain circle, 
whose diameter can scarcely be traced with precision, but that it is 


5 Recherche de la Vérité, Paris, 1721, Préface, p. vi. [Text translation, Thomas 
M. Lennon and Paul J. Olscamp, Malebranche, The Search After the Truth 
(Columbus: Ohio State University Press 1980), xxiii.] 

° [Ibid. Text translation, Lennon and Olscamp, xxvi.] 
[Maistre gives no reference for Bacon’s “well known saying,” but perhaps 
he was referring to a passage where Bacon cited “two reasons of exceeding great 
weight and force why religion should dearly protect all increase of natural 
knowledge.” The second reason is that religion “is a singular help and preservative 
against unbelief and error.” Of the Interpretation of Nature. Spedding, 3:221.] 

* [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “est bonne” is replaced in another hand by “a 
son prix,” which is the reading followed in the printed editions.] 
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generally dangerous to extend without limit. Someone in France has 
very well said that science resembles a fire: concentrated in the 
different hearths destined to receive it, it is the most useful and 
powerful agent of man; scattered at random, it is a dreadful scourge.’ 

Antiquity still gives us a striking lesson on this point; for it is not 
without a great reason that in primitive times we see science enclosed 
in the temples and covered by veils of allegory. This is because fire 
indeed must not be allowed to children. If the children have grown, or 
if men have made certain uses of fire to be forgotten, or if science 
itself has become less burning, the original rule will undoubtedly be 
modified. However it will always be shown in the natural and fund- 
amental alliance of religion and science, and even in the very words 
that will constantly accompany their separation. Oh catholic laws, 
profoundly ignored by the blind writer whose errors I am exposing! 
But who knows if our days will still want to recognize them? 

Besides, the sciences must be considered in their relations with the 
different orders of society. The statesman, for example, will never 
immerse himself in purely physical researches, which exclude his 
character and his talent.’ They also appear quite ill-suited for 
priests, who, on the contrary, will always have a particular talent, and 
even a certain vocation, for astronomy. It is not astonishing that in 
antiquity this science presented itself as a property of the priesthood; . 
that in the middle ages, astronomy was again hidden in the temples, 
and that finally, at the time of the revival of the sciences, the true 
system of the world was found by a priest. If the severe duties and the 
immense occupations of the legitimate priesthood would permit them 
to indulge themselves in chemistry, and better yet, in medicine, they 
would certainly obtain prodigious success. On the lofty question of the 
hidden tie that unites the divine and human sciences, wisdom consists 
in taking exactly the opposite view of everything that Bacon said, that 
is to say to try to unite by all possible means what he tried to divide 
by all possible means, science and religion. 

It is moreover necessary that the natural sciences be kept in their 
place, which is the second, precedence belonging by right to theology, 


° IT have borrowed this comparison, which is very accurate and very fine, 


without knowing to whom to restore it. If the proprietor encounters it, he is begged 
to recover it. It is a French journalist, if I am not mistaken. 

© Bacon made himself extremely ridiculous by having ignored this truth. I 
doubt if there were ever a more laughable sight in the world than that of the 
Chancellor of England disputing with his cook over pots and pans to make 
experiments on the form of heat, and weighing air with a grocer’s balance in the 
open air. 
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morality, and politics, Every nation in which this order is not observed 
is in a state of degradation. From whence comes the superiority" of 
the seventeenth century, especially in France? From the happy accord 
of the three elements of modern superiority, religion, science, and 
chivalry, and from the supremacy accorded to the first. They often 
compare that century with the following one, and, as there are not too 
many means to contest the superiority of the first in literature, they 
console themselves by the incontestable superiority of the second in 
philosophy, while this is precisely the contrary of what must be said, 
for our century was surpassed by the philosophy of the preceding one 
much more than by its literature. So what is philosophy? If I am not 
mistaken, it is the science that teaches us the reason of things, and 
which is more profound in the measure that we know more things. The 
philosophy of the eighteenth century is therefore perfectly null (at 
least for the good) since it is purely negative, and since instead of 
teaching us something, it is only directed, by its own admission, to 
undeceiving man, as it says, from all that he must know, and leaving 
him only physics. Descartes, who opened the seventeenth century, and 
Malebranche, who closed it, have had no equal among their suc- 
cessors. Was there in the following century a better anatomy, a more 
terrible examination of the human heart, than La Rochefoucauld’s 
book?'? A more complete, more profound, more satisfying course of 
morals than that of Nicole?’? Does our century have many books to 
compare to that of Abbadie on the knowledge of the self and the 
sources of morality?'* As a philosopher, was Pascal equalled in the 
following century? What men Bossuet and Fénelon were in the 
philosophical parts of their writings! Moreover, theology having 
several points of contact with metaphysics, we must be careful about 
passing by theologians in silence when it is a question of philosophi- 
cal superiority. Read, for example, what Pétau wrote on the freedom 
of man in itself and in its relation with [God’s] prevision and divine 


" [In the manuscript, Maistre’s “superiorité” is replaced in another hand by 


“prééminence marquée,” which is the reading followed in the printed edition.] 

2 [La Rochefoucauld’s Maximes (1664) was a merciless analysis of human 
conduct.] 

[Probably a reference to Pierre Nicole’s Essais de morale et instructions 
théologiques (1671).] 

4 [Jacques Abbadie, L’Art de se connaitre soy-mesme ou la recherche des 
sources de la morale (Rotterdam 1692).] 
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action;'* follow him in the learned history of all that the human mind 
has thought on these profound questions, and then read what Locke 
has babbled on these same questions. You will faint with laughter, and 
you will at least know what a great modern reputation is worth in 
seeing what it has cost. 

It is also very important to notice that independently of the 
superiority of the seventeenth century in philosophical works properly 
speaking, its whole literature, taken in the most general sense of the 
word, breathed I don’t know what wise philosophy, I don’t know what 
calm reason, which circulated, so to say, in the all the veins of this 
great body, and which, addressing itself constantly to universal good 
sense, neither surprised nor shocked nor troubled anyone. This 
exquisite tact, this perfect measure, was called timidity by the 
following century, which esteemed only contradiction, audacity, and 
exaggeration. 

Another general consideration, which is only a consequence of the 
preceding one, and which assures a decided superiority to the philos- 
ophy of the seventeenth century over the following century, is that the 
first is directed entirely to the perfection of man, while the second is 
a deleterious force that, by destroying common dogmas, only tends to 
isolate man, to render him proud, egotistical, and pernicious to himself 
and to others; for man, who is worth something only because he 
believes, is worth nothing when he believes nothing. 

This consideration of utility would alone decide the question of 
truth, for error never fails to destroy, nor truth to be useful. If the 
contrary has sometimes been believed, it is because the matter has not 
been looked at closely enough. 

What must be observed above all, however, is that the inferiority of 
the eighteenth century is due uniquely to the spirit of irreligion that 
distinguished it. Talents were not lacking to it, but only this principle 
that exalts them and directs them. 

In the books of certain Asiatic mystics called Sufis, it is written 
“that God, at the beginning of things, having assembled all the spirits, 
asked them if they did not recognize that they were obliged to carry 
out all his wishes;” and they all replied: YES. This is a great and 


'S [One of Maistre’s notebooks contains a long extract from Denis Pétau’s 


Theologicorum dogmatum (Paris, 1644-50, 5 vols.). Maistre’s extract is preceded 
by this note: “This complete treatise on liberty is directed principally against the 
Jansenists, and nevertheless contains all kinds of general ideas, and it is especially 
good to compare it to everything that Locke stuttered so poorly on this great 
subject.” Manuscrits, 487. Archives departmentales de Savoie.] 
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evident truth presented under a dramatic form that animates it, What 
is more certain than the noble destination of all spiritual beings to 
concur freely, in their respective spheres, in the accomplishment of 
eternal decrees? The sanction of this law is no less evident. Every act 
of created intelligence, contrary to the views of the creating intelli- 
gence, leads necessarily to a degradation of this very light that it has 
been given to concur in the order; and when this disordered action is 
in addition voluntary and deliberate, it is a veritable revolt whose 
effects must be particularly deadly. Moreover, as the sublime 
destination of the mind was never contradicted in a more general and 
more direct way than in the eighteenth century, we must not be 
surprised that all its talents remained, so to say, below themselves. 

Give Buffon the faith of Linnaeus; imagine Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
thundering in a Christian pulpit under the surplice of Bourdaloue, 
Montesquieu writing with the pen that traced Télémaque and the 
Politique sacrée, Madam du Deffand going to Mass every day, loving 
only God and her daughter, exciting herself over Providence, grace, 
and St Augustine, and painting a society that resembled her, etc., etc.; 
who knows if, in these so different genres, the great century would not 
find itself advantageously balanced? 

A flood of diamond polishing slurry has furrowed Europe during the 
entire past century. The urn that discharged it from Ferney'® re- 
sembled those vessels from the Levant that contain the plague in the 
precious cargoes they bring to us. Purify these waters, make them set 
forth from this high source that prevails over all human impurities, 
and this river would enchant, fertilize, and enrich Europe without 
corrupting it. If the seventeenth century perhaps presents more 
superior talents than ours, talents are generally showing themselves in 
greater number; and who knows yet to what point they might raise 
themselves, if guilty and debased genius had not voluntarily shed its 
wings? Not only has the spirit of the century more or less tamished 
talents, but in addition what it has let subsist produces only a vain 
brilliance, a vain amusement for the mind almost always accompanied 
by deadly consequences. One sees a striking example of this in the 
Esprit des Lois. No one can deny that this book belongs to a superior 
talent; however the general anathema struck it; it did only evil, and 
did it immensely. The Contrat social was addressed to the crowd, and 
even footmen could understand it; undoubtedly this was a great evil; 
but we still had their masters: Montesquieu’s book lost them. 


‘© [Ferney is the name of the estate near Geneva where Voltaire spent his last 
twenty years.] 
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What was not said against religious education in the last century? 
What was not done to render science and even morality purely human? 
The French especially were struck a great blow in 1764." The effect 
is known; it was clear, immediate, and incontestable, and this epoch 
will be noted in history for ever. There began the detestable gener- 
ation that wanted, did, or permitted all that we have seen. 

Bacon is the father of all these deadly maxims; they did nothing 
that he had not counselled, he counselled nothing in this genre that 
they have not executed. He was only really known, he was only 
celebrated and translated by the men of our century. The 
encyclopedists began his reputation, that is to say it began with the 
greatest and most formidable conspiracy that has ever been formed 
against religion and thrones. If the conspirators chose him for their 
oracle and made him fashionable, they no doubt knew what they were 
doing. Moral affinities are a law of nature like those of the physical 
order. If all agreed to unite around Bacon, it is that all recognized in 
him what they wanted. 

Thus Bacon gave the worst counsel to men, and, although the 
experiment has been sufficiently proved, it is nevertheless good to 
make it known that he is condemned no less highly by theory and by 
this general progress of the human mind of which the successive 
phases could be called laws of the world! 

All nations begin with theology and are founded by theology. The 
more an institution is religious, the stronger it is. One can cite Egypt, 
Etruria, Rome, Sparta, etc.: this rule has no exception. Everywhere 
priests are the founders, the guardians, and the dispensers of science, 
whose hearth is in the temples. 

What they have said on this point touching the ambition, avarice, 
and deceit of priests is pitiful. That a certain class of men in exclusive 
possession of knowledge glorify themselves with this treasure, and 
fear to communicate it, that there was even an excess in this regard, 
and that personal interest sustains some calculations on the established 
order of things, is conceivable; but that these men could lay hands on 
science by prior reasoning, is childishness that is not worth the trouble 
of being refuted. 

The more theology is perfected in a country, the more it is fruitful 
in true science. This is why Christian nations have surpassed all the 
others in the sciences, and why the Indians and the Chinese, with their 
so much and too vaunted science, will never catch up to us while we 


7 [Most likely Maistre is referring to the expulsion of the Jesuits from France.] 
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remain respectively what we are.'* Copernicus, Kepler, Descartes, 
Newton, the Bernouillis, etc., are productions of the Gospel. 

The more theology will be cultivated, honoured, and dominant, the 
more, all things otherwise being equal, human science will be 
perfected, that is to say the more it will have strength and breadth, and 
the more it will be freed from any dangerous or deadly alliance. 

The development of these truths would produce too big a book, but 
why would it be necessary to prove them in detail? They belong to the 
most obvious principles; metaphysics demonstrates them, and history 
proclaims them. 

“Bacon,” he says (speaking of himself in the third person, like 
Caesar), “thought also, how great opposition and prejudice natural 
philosophy had received by superstition, and the immoderate and blind 
zeal of religion.”!” Then he tells us of those Greek philosophers who 
were declared guilty of impiety for having wanted to explain thunder 
physically, and of those cosmographers who were scarcely treated any 
better by the Church Fathers for having been THE FIRST to discover 
and describe the roundness of the earth.” 

Bacon would have said more if he had dared; but his translator, who 
has said everything that the first wanted to say, gave us, in his 
philosophic anger, an extremely amusing commentary on this text. 

“Nothing has done more harm,” he says, “to the Catholic Church 
than the demonstration of certain truths that it had obstinately denied 
for a long time, and even punished in the persons of those who had 
defended them ... If the Catholic Church had had the wisdom not to 
meddle in scientific and philosophic subjects, or to burn only the 
argument while allowing the logician to live, it could have prevented 
or at least much lessened the horrible reaction to which we have been 


8 This restriction is essential, for this respective position could very well 


change; and if Asia were to recover some of its ancient prerogatives, it would 
surpass us in a wink. This would be a new proof of all that is said in this chapter. 

° Filum labyrinthi, sive formula inquisitionis ad filios, no. 7, Works, 2:17}. 
English part. [Spedding 3:499.] 

20 The cosmographers which FIRST discovered and described the roundness 
of the earth. (Ibid., 2:171.) [Spedding, 3:499.] —- One would not say that the Fathers 
of the Church existed all at once, and that they pronounced anathema all at once 
on cosmographers who, likewise all at once, had first discovered the roundness of 
the earth. It is not permitted to express oneself with so much ignorance and 
inexactitude. Who are these cosmographers? (He never knows the name of 
anything.) And when did they live? Reasoning, experience, analogy, everything 
unites to establish the roundness of the earth. At no epoch in world history could 
this truth have been universally ignored. 
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witnesses. However it followed other maxims, and in persecuting our 
philosophers, our priests have only helped philosophy take root ... The 
persecution that Catholics subjected the great Galileo to ... had no 
other effect than to excite a much greater number of people to read his 
demonstration.””" 

How could these monstrous calumnies have found themselves 
placed in the mind of a writer who knew how to recommend himself 
to his readers by the crowd of interesting thoughts with which he 
adorned his translation? This is a terrible example of the excess of 
blindness to which the prejudices of a cursed century have been able 
to carry men, otherwise made to know and to love the truth. 

It is false that the Catholic Church ever denied let alone obstinately 
denied, and still less punished the person who defended, I do not say 
certain truths, but a single truth, in the circle of natural sciences, in 
which it did not meddle, at least in cases where no one tried to find 
arguments against religion. As to the counsel given to this religion to 
content itself with burning the argument instead of burning the 
logician, one has reason to doubt that the translator enjoyed his 
intellectual faculties when he wrote this pasquinade. 

Today we know what was involved in the old quarrel about the 
antipodes. In one of his provincial letters, Pascal had the misfortune 
to say, to give himself the pleasure of making an epigram against a 
pope, that the world would rather have believed Christopher 
Columbus, who went to the antipodes, than Pope Zacharias, who 
denied them. However if Pascal had examined the documents, instead 
of indulging the passions that guided his pen, he would soon have 
perceived his error. In the middle of the eighth century the priest 
Virgil, Irish by birth, was accused of having maintained “that there 
was another world, other men under the earth, another sun, another 
moon.” Pope Zacharias, alarmed by propositions that seemed to him 
to attack the common origin of the whole human race and the dogma 
of the redemption, ordered information on this point. However it does 
not appear that this had any consequences. Virgil died peacefully at 
Salzburg, of which he had been made bishop after this affair, which 
had nothing to do with the antipodes properly speaking, and on which 


21 [Lasalle’s note], (N.O., Bk. I, ch. iv, Oeuvres, 5:299-300.) [faulty reference] 

2 Quod alius mundus et alii homines sub terra sint, seu alius sol et luna. 
[Translation in the text.] (Bibliotheque des Péres, in the letters of St Boniface and 
Letter X° of Vol. VI on the Councils.) [Maistre appears to have borrowed this 
citation from Feller (see the next note).] 
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ecclesiastical authors and even Fathers of the Church of the first order 
had embraced the affirmative.” 

St Augustine said in his own words that the earth is suspended in 
space, or in the nothing (in nihilo), that the Ocean surrounds it on all 
sides and makes it the greatest of islands.* It seems to me that one 
must be content with this profession of faith, which can stand for 
many others. 

As for the Galileo affair, it is inconceivable that they can still dare 
to speak of it after all the explanations that have been given on this 
subject. Tiraboschi demonstrated, in three interesting dissertations, 
that the sovereign pontiffs, far from delaying knowledge of the true 
system of the world, have, on the contrary, greatly advanced it, and 
that, during two entire centuries, three popes and three cardinals 
successively supported, encouraged, and rewarded Copernicus himself 
and the different astronomers who were the more or less fortunate 
precursors of this great man, so that it is in great part to the Roman 
church that we owe true knowledge of the system of the world.” 
They complain of the persecution that Galileo suffered for having 
maintained the movement of the earth, and they do not want to 
remember that Copernicus dedicated his famous book on the Celestial 
Revolutions to Pope Paul III, enlightened protector of all the sciences, 
and that, in the same year that saw the condemnation of Galileo, the 
court of Rome spared nothing to bring to the University of Bologna 
the famous Kepler, who had not only embraced Galileo’s opinion on 
the movement of the earth, but who moreover lent an immense weight 


% As one need not do what has already been done, I refer to the Abbé Feller’s 
Dictionnaire historique [1789-94, 8 vols], article Virgile, where all the authorities 
are cited exactly. He seems to have forgotten only St Augustine, whom I cite for 
this reason alone. 

* St Augustine. Opp. 7:338-423. Cited in Le Christianisme de Bacon. 
(2:313-31.) [In a section of Emery’s work entitled: “Explanation of this question: 
did the Church Fathers condemn as heretical the philosophical opinion of antipo- 
des?”’] If you want to see a fine example of philosophic shamelessness, after St 
Augustine’s text you must read Condorcet: In the eighth century, an ignorant pope 
persecuted a deacon for having maintained the roundness of the earth AGAINST THE 
RHETORICIAN AUGUSTINE. (Esquisse d’un tableau historique, etc., 228.) The 
impertinent expression, the rhetorician Augustine, belongs to Jean-Jacques. 

*° See the historical Memoirs read to the Academy of the Dissonanti of 
Modena, by the Abbé Tirabeschi. (Storia della Letteratura italiana, Venice, 1796, 
in-8°, 8:313 ff.) 

Persons who would like to shed their prejudices and to learn things they 
hardly suspected would do well to read these two memoirs. 
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to this opinion by the authority of his immortal discoveries, the 
forever famous complement of the demonstration of the Copemican 
system. 

A learned astronomer, of the Academy of Sciences of St Petersburg, 
is astonished by the boldness with which Copernicus, in speaking to 
a pope, expresses himself in his dedicatory epistle on the men who 
take it upon themselves to reason on the system of the world without 
mathematics.” He starts from the supposition that the popes had 
proscribed this system, while the contrary of this supposition is 
incontestable. Never did the assembled Church, never did the popes, 
in their quality as leaders of the Church, pronounce either a single 
word against this system generally or against Galileo in particular. 
Galileo was condemned by the Inquisition, that is to say by a tribunal 
that could be deceived like any other, and that deceived itself, in 
effect, on the substance of the question. Moreover Galileo committed 
all kinds of blunders with this tribunal, and in the end he owed to his 
own multiple imprudences a mortification that he could have avoided 
with the greatest ease, and without compromising himself in any 
way.”” There is no longer any doubt on these facts. We have the 
dispatches of the Grand Duke’s ambassador in Rome, who deplored all 
Galileo’s errors. If he had abstained from writing, as he had given his 
word to do; if he had not been obstinate in wanting to prove the 
Copernican system by Holy Scripture; if he had written only in the 
Latin language instead of inflaming minds in the vernacular language, 
nothing would have happened to him. However let us suppose the 
contrary of these facts, and assign all the errors to the Inquisition. 
Would the result be that Catholics persecuted Galileo? What delirium! 
There are two hundred million Catholics on the earth, living under a 
host of different sovereigns: how can they all be embarrassed at once 
and forever by the decree of a tribunal sitting within the walls of 


26 Exposition of the system of the universe, by M. Schubbert [Friedrich Theodor 
Schubert], Knight of the Order of St Ann, astronomer of the imperial academy of 
sciences of St Petersburg, in the German almanac of this capital, 1809, 80-199. 
[What Maistre is referring to is a section entitled “Kurze Darstellung des 
Weltsystems” (92-128) in a little volume called St. Petersburger Taschen-Kalender 
aus des Jahr ... 1808.} 

The rare knowledge and the no less distinguished style of this author have 
been able to raise an almanac to the rank of books and place it in all libraries. 

7 Again, it must be remembered that well-founded resentment did not deprive 
Galileo of flattering attentions. On arriving in Rome, he lodged with Cardinal 
Bellarmine, and his momentary prison was a palace with magnificent gardens. He 
dated one of his letters da questo delizioza ritiro [from this delightful retreat]. 
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Rome? What corporation, and even which individual Catholic, in his 
character as a Catholic, ever persecuted Galileo? It he had been 
forbidden to teach the Copernican system in the capital, what 
prevented him from teaching it some miles from Rome, and in the rest 
of Italy, in France, in Spain, in Germany, and in all the world, Rome 
excepted? The same writer whom I just cited, is astonished that 
Copernicus’s book had appeared under the aegis of a pope whose 
successors must one day launch the thunders of the Vatican, and even 
call the secular arm to their aid, to extinguish the new truth, and to 
restore the night of scarcely dissipated prejudice on the globe.” 

I do not want to make any comparisons, but here is another re- 
markable example of the force of prejudices on the most excellent 
minds. In effect, the pope never launched what they call the lightning 
of the Vatican on the partisans of Copernicus, even less did they call 
the temporal power to their assistance to extinguish the new doctrine; 
for this power belonged to them in their own states, as with all other 
princes, and outside the ecclesiastical state they would have invoked 
it in vain. One will not cite a single memorial, a single decree, a 
single judgement of popes that tends to stifle or even to discredit any 
physical or astronomical truth. Everything comes down to this decree 
of the Inquisition against Galileo, a decree that means nothing, that is 
isolated in history, that moreover produced and could not produce any 
effect. 

What is really curious, is the contradiction into which these 
accusers of ecclesiastical power fall, without noticing it. Bacon’s 
translator is going to furnish us a first example. “The persecution that 
Catholics (Catholics!) subjected the great Galileo to, relative to his 
assertion on the movement of the earth, had no other effect than to 
excite a much greater number of people to read his demonstration.” 

A German philosopher, in a piece on the ecclesiastical power (or 
what he calls Hildebrandism*), writing with a fanaticism and blind- 
ness that would have done honour to the sixteenth century, rejoices 
that the truth, more rapid and more unrestrainable than its natural 


28 (See Exposition of the system of the universe. Ibid.) [See footnote 26 above.] 

2% N.O., Bk. I, ch. iv, Oeuvres, 5:300. [Faulty reference.] 

3° [Hildebrand was the secular name of the Pope Gregory VII (1073-1085), 
whose clash with the Holy Roman Emperor Henry IV initiated a long struggle 
between the papacy and the Empire.] 
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emblem, light, in the epoch of reform made sport of all the obstacles 
that Hildebrandism opposed to it.” 

I take note of this admission as well as the preceding one, and I 
observe that it is strange that the invincibility of truth is declared in 
the same phrase as the Church is accused of having suppressed it. 
Nothing, in effect, can suppress a discovered truth. If some obstacles 
delay it, soon they will turn out to its profit: history makes us believe 
this, and if examples were lacking to us, the nature of the human mind 
makes us guess the law that is the same in the physical order; for 
every obstacle that does not extinguish a force augments its power 
because it accumulates it. Moreover, what the prejudiced view of 
these writers takes care not to perceive, is that it is infinitely useful 
that there be in the world a power that opposes itself to innovations 
that appear rash to it. If it is deceived, the invincible truth will soon 
dissipate the cloud. In the contrary case, infinitely more frequent than 
the other, it renders the greatest service to men by giving a check to 
the spirit of innovation, which is one of the great scourges of the 
world. All authority, but especially that of the Church, must oppose 
itself to novelties without being frightened by the danger of retarding 
the discovery of a few truths, a passing and quite trifling inconven- 
ience compared to that of disturbing institutions and received 
opinions. Very wittily, they have applied these verses of Vergil to 
Spiritual sovereignty: 


Res dura, et regni novitas me talia cogunt 


Moliri, et laté fines costode tueri.* 


31 Posselt, in the German classics of Politz, in-8°, 4:104-10. [Maistre’s 


reference is most likely to Ernst Ludwig Posselt, a contemporary German journalist; 
the German title of the publication in question would probably be Bruchstiicke aus 
den Klassikern der Teutischen Nation, edited by Carl Heinrich Ludwig Pélitz, of 
which there were a number of editions in both German and French.] 

“The condemnation of Galileo did not suspend for even a moment the 
triumph of the truth.” ([Jean-Etienne] Montucla, Histoire des mathématiques, (Paris, 
An VII-AnX] part. IV, liv. V, no. iii.) Undoubtedly, but would that they would 
therefore no longer deliver elegies to us on the oppressed truth. [Montucla’s 
comments on Galileo’s condemnation were as follows: “Scholarly Europe saw in 
this judgment only the work of a passionate and incompetent tribunal, and 
Protestant countries triumphing to see Rome thus compromise its authority. This is 
all that was accomplished by this condemnation, which did not suspend for even a 
moment the triumph of the truth.” 2:289.] 

2 (Aeneid 1.567.) [“Stern necessity and the new estate of my kingdom force 
me to do such hard deeds and protect my frontiers far and wide with guards.” 
Loeb.] 
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If Leo X’s bull had stifled Protestantism in its cradle, it would have 
avoided the Thirty Years’ War, the peasants’ revolt, civil wars in 
France, Germany, England, Flanders, etc., the assassination of Henry 
Ill, the assassination of Henry IV, the assassination of Mary Stuart, 
the assassination of the Prince of Orange, the assassination of Charles 
I, the Massacre of Mérindol, the St Bartholomew’s Day Massacre, and 
the French Revolution, incontestable daughter of the revolution of the 
sixteenth century. 

If the Sorbonne’s censure had suddenly stopped Buffon, his brilliant 
mind, incapable of repose, would have spoken to us usefully on some 
useful subject, instead of bringing forth the Epochs of Nature, and 
perhaps they would not have printed in London a translation of the 
Works of this naturalist, FREED FROM HIS EXTRAVAGANCIES.” 

Thus the alliance of religion and science, which Bacon presents to 
us as a scourge of the human mind, is the great goal towards which 
legislators must aim with all their strength, because religion, in 
purifying and exalting the human mind, renders it more fitting to 
discoveries, because it untiringly combats vice, which is the capital 
enemy of the truth; and because by favouring science in these two 
ways, it achieves its perfection by depriving it of a certain original 
alkalescence that makes it tend unceasingly to putrefaction. 

Bacon, in never ceasing to shower abuse on the teaching and the 
state of science of his time, really showered abuse on a cosmic law: 
he might as well have written against the equinoxes or the tides. He 
wanted at all costs to trouble, if it may be put this way, the vegetation 
of the human plant. He would protest against the progress of divine 
action. Science must never appear before minds are prepared to 
receive it without danger, and even, for the general good of humanity, 
we must feel sincerely sorry for the nation in which this order would 
have been inverted. 

All the science in the world began in temples, and the first astron- 
omers especially were priests. I do not say that it necessary to begin 
again with the antique initiation, and to change the presidents of our 
academies into hierophants, but I say that all things begin again as 
they began, that they all carry an original principle that modifies itself 
according to the different character of nations and the progressive 
advance of the human mind, but which however always shows itself 
in one way or another. Priests have preserved everything, brooded 
over everything, and taught us everything. It would be useless to recall 
what we owe to the monks; thousands of pens have exhausted this 


3 These are the words of a prospectus that I once read. 
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subject. The word clerk signified, and sometimes signifies even yet 
in our language a scholar,** and the word clergy designated science. 
In ancient Italy an uneducated person was called a lay person.** The 
preservation and rebirth of astronomy were due uniquely to the 
question of Easter.*’ The reformation of the calendar was a great 
work of the priesthood, who made a present of it even to those who 
refused it. One of the principal workers in that great enterprise was 
the Jesuit Clavius; and since this name comes to me, I will observe 
that the Jesuit order, which possesses the sacerdotal spirit eminently, 
has always shown, for this reason, much talent and inclination for 
astronomy. Lalande made this observation, and gave a long list of 
astronomers that this order produced. We know what they did in China 
and elsewhere, and soon, I hope, they will again take up these labours 
with greater success, no primitive law being able to be entirely 
effaced. 

All the liberal arts followed the same path as the sciences among 
us, Our music was born in the Church, and, when the debris of poetry 
and antique music finally struck a bargain with the genius of the North 
this alliance of which the conditions were written forever in the hymns 
of the Roman church, a regular priest (Guy d’ Arezzo) [Guido of 


4 Hume made these express admissions: [f no nation in Europe possesses so 
great a quantity of loyal annalists and historic monuments as the English nation, 
it owes this uniquely to the clergy of the Roman church, who preserved these 
treasures. Every man who has leafed through the cenobitical annalists knows that 
through their barbarous style they are full of allusions to classical authors and 
especially to poets. (Hume’s Richard II, ch. xxiii. Ibid. Note D.) 

Hume, who affects impartiality without really possessing it, since it resides 
only in the conscience, elsewhere forgets what we have just read, and tells us 
intrepidly that, by the establishment of monasteries, a crowd of men were wrested 
from the useful arts and nourished IN RECEPTACLES OF LAZINESS AND IGNORANCE. 
(Henry VII, chap. xxix.) - He is comical. 

35 This is a great clerk; he is or is not a very great clerk in this matter. These 
are the ways of speaking that are still in use. Modern navigators found that in Tahiti 
the same word (tahowa) signified priest and scholar. (Carli, Lettere americane, Vol. 
I, letter vii.) [This may be a faulty reference. In the cited letter, Carli mentions the 
Mexican word “papi” for priest, but not the word “tahowa.”] This is everywhere the 
same law. 

36 Dagl’ Italiani, per un bel passo di Dante, si deceva laico, per dir uoma che 
non sapeva di lettere. [‘In Italian, in a beautiful passage from Dante, layman meant 
a man who does not Know letters.”] (Vico, Scienza nuove, in-8°, 201.) 

7 This is a very accurate remark by M. l’Abbé [Giovanni] Andres, Dell’ 
origine, progresso et stato attuale d’ogni letteratura, {Parma, 1787.], 4:260.) 
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Arezzo] gave Europe this musical notation, which must, from all 
appearances, last as long as algebraic notation.*® 

The first attempts and the greatest efforts at painting and sculpture 
formerly represented heroes and gods. At the renaissance of the arts, 
Christ and his heroes offered themselves to the imagination of artists, 
and demanded of them masterpieces of a superior order. Antique art 
had felt and rendered ideal beauty; Christianity required celestial 
beauty, and it furnished models for this in all genres: its old men, its 
young people, its children, its women, its virgins are new beings that 
seem to defy genius. St Peter receiving the keys, St Paul speaking 
before the Areopagus, St John hearing trumpets, leave nothing to the 
desire of the most brilliant and the most wise imagination. Male 
beauty in its flower breathes in the figure of angels; in them are united 
grace without softness and vigour without harshness. They do not have 
two sexes like the disgusting Hermaphrodite; they have the beauty of 
both sexes, and yet they have no sex. Taste itself would think itself 
guilty if it thought about it. An eternal adolescence shines on these 
celestial faces; they have never been children, and they will never be 
old. In contemplating them we have an idea of what we will be when 
our bodies will be raised from the dust to return there no more. 

Supernatural childhood is already shown in the inimitable cherubim 
that Raphael places beneath the Queen of Angels in one of his most 
beautiful paintings. These heads are full of intelligence, love, and 
admiration. This is the grace of love, fashioned in innocence and 
holiness; but all these efforts of art are only preparations, like steps 
that must raise the artist to the figure of the Child-God. Do you see 
him on his mother’s knees? She embraces her creator, who asks milk 
of her.” The eternal word babbled; he played, he slept; but the Verb, 


38 In the long catalogue that one could assemble of composers of music in those 
times, few would be encountered who were not monks or ecclesiastics. Not for 
erudition or culture ... nor to illustrate the discipline of mathematics, but to sing the 
divine chants properly, they cultivated the study of music; and the oldest monuments 
we have ... about that science all come from choir books and songs of the church. 
(M. l’abbé Andres, Ibid. 264.) 

® Vergine madre, figlia del tuo figlio, 

Humil ed alta pid che creatura! 

Termine fisso d’eterno consiglio; 

Tu sei colei che l’umana natura 

Nobilitasti si, che’l tuo fattore 

Non si sdegno di farsi tua fattura. 

(Dante, [The Divine Comedy], Paradise, Canto XXxIH, v. 1 and following.) 
{“O Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son! 
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who became small for us by veiling his grandeur, did not want to 
eclipse it. The cloud that covers the star spares the eye without 
deceiving it, and even in the least traits of his mortal childhood one 
senses the God. 

Soon we will see him in the temple astonishing the doctors; 
afterwards he will command the elements, he will resuscitate the dead; 
he will instruct, he will console, he will menace men; he will speak, 
he will act for three years as one having power.” Finally he will 
voluntarily deliver himself up to a frightful punishment; he will go up 
on the cross, he will speak there seven times, and always in an 
extraordinary manner. His voice being strengthened in the measure 
that death approaches to obey him, his last word will be higher, and 
free among the dying as it will soon be free among the dead;*' he 
will die when he wills, in deceiving his astonished executioners who 
had been able to calculate only on men the possible duration of the 
punishment. 

In the Laocoon, antique art knew how to show us the highest degree 
of physical and moral suffering, without contortions and without 
deformity. This was already a great effort of talent that represents for 
us a sotrow at once beautiful and recognizable. However it did not 
suffice for us to paint Christ on the cross. Who can show us God 
humanly tormented, and man suffering divinely? This is an ideal 
masterpiece to which it appears that one can only approach. Among 
the great artists, I do not believe a single one has ever been able to 
satisfy either himself or the real connoisseur; however the model, even 
unapproachable, cannot but elevate and perfect the artist. Talent, tired 
by its efforts, can relax by exercising itself on the figure of the 
martyrs. It was again from superb models that these sublime witnesses 
who could have saved their lives by saying no, and who threw them 
away by saying yes. On the face of these voluntary victims the artist 
must make us see not only beautiful sorrow, but sorrow accepted, 
uniting their traits to faith, hope, and love. 


Created beings all in lowliness 

Surpassing, as in height about them all; 

Term by the eternal counsel pre-ordain’d, 

Ennobler of thy nature, so advanced 

In Thee, that its great Maker did not scorn 

To make Himself his own creation.” 

[Translated by Henry F. Cary, New York: P.F. Collier 1909] 
Sicut potestatem habens. (Matthew [8:28 “as one having authority,” Douay]) 
“| Inter mortuos liber. (Psalm 87:6.) [My bed is among the dead, like that of 

the slain who lie in the sepulchre.” Douay.] 
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Beauty having been given to woman, woman must be the model of 
choice for the first two arts of imitation. Antiquity, where vice was a 
religion, could give itself free scope on this point; but Christianity, 
which admits nothing that can impair morality, pronounced a simple 
law in this respect. This law proscribes every representation of which 
the original in the world would offend even the eye of human wisdom. 
How would a woman not blush to be presented in full view in a way 
that would get her chased from an assembly as a disgusting fool if she 
dared to show herself thus? And why would the man, more rash than 
the woman, dare to ask art to copy a reality that he would have 
overwhelmed with his sarcasms? They have not failed to observe that 
this reserve harms art; but this is an error that rests on a false idea of 
beauty that vice defines in its own way. I remember that in a widely 
distributed French newspaper they asked the famous author of the 
Génie du Christianisme,” if a nymph was not a bit more beautiful 
than a nun. In supposing them represented by the same talent or by 
equal talents (a condition without which the question would make no 
sense), there is no doubt that the nun would be more beautiful. The 
error best suited to extinguishing the true sentiment of beauty is that 
of confusing that which pleases with that which is beautiful, or in 
other words, that which pleases the senses with that which pleases the 
intelligence. What spectator of our sex will not find himself more 
moved by Titian’s Venus than by Raphael’s most beautiful Virgin? 
And yet what a difference of merit and worth! The beautiful, in all 
imaginable genres, is that which pleases enlightened virtue. Any other 
definition is false or insufficient. So why would the nun be less 
beautiful than the nymph? Perhaps because she is clothed? By what 
immoral blindness would one want to judge the representation other 
than the reality? Who does not know that veiled beauty is more 
seductive than visible beauty? What man has not noticed, and ten 
thousand times, that the woman who decides to satisfy the eye more 
than the imagination lacks taste even more than wisdom? Vice itself 
rewards modesty by exalting the charm of what it veils. How therefore 
would the law change nature by changing places? Obvious and 
incontestable in reality, how could it be false on canvas? These 
pernicious maxims are only propagated by the mediocrity that puts 
itself in the payment of vice to enrich itself. Religious beauty is 
superior to ideal beauty, since it is the ideal of the ideal; but, few 
people being able to raise themselves to this height, the vulgar artist 
abandons what is beautiful for what pleases. Crushed by the talent that 


‘2 [Francois-René de Chateaubriand.] 
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produces the transfiguration and the Virgin della Seggolia, he 
addresses himself to the senses to be sure of the crowd. He knows 
well that vice calls itself legion. The crowd flocks in clapping their 
hands, and soon the painter will be able to cry out in the midst of their 
applause: Ingenio victi, re vincimus ipsa.” 

A severe law, which mixes itself in all thoughts of art, renders it 
the greatest service in opposing itself to corruption, which in the end 
destroys beauty of all classes, like a malign ulcer that corrodes life. 

The Christian woman is therefore a supernatural model like the 
angel, She is more beautiful even than beauty, be that, to confess her 
faith, she is going to the punishment with the severe graces of her sex 
and the courage of ours, be that near the bed of sorrow she is coming 
to serve and console sick and suffering poverty, or to the foot of an 
altar where she is presenting her hand to the man that she will love 
alone onto the tomb; in all these heads of a such different character 
there is, however, always a general trait that makes them go back to 
the same principle of beauty. 


isle elec’ Facies non omnibus una, 


Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 


At the sight of these figures, however beautiful one can imagine 
them, no profane thought would dare arise in the heart of a man of 
taste. One owes them a certain intellectual admiration as pure as their 
models. Even in their clothing there is something that is not terrestrial. 
One must see there elegance without elaboration, poverty without 
ugliness, and, if the subject demands it, pomp without magnificence. 
THEY ARE BEAUTIFUL LIKE TEMPLES.“ 

As from the gathering together of a flock of traits borrowed from 
different beauties one formerly saw born a famous model in antiquity, 
all the traits of holy beauty are united in the same way, as in a hearth, 
to give birth to the figure of MARY; despair, however, is the most 
cherished object of modern art in all its vigour. It seems that the 
empire of sex penetrates even in this religious circle, and that men 
seize with eagerness the idea of divinized woman. The fabulous Jsis, 
having also a mysterious child on her knees, already obtained I do not 


“ [Although inferior in talent, we prevail in fact.] 


[‘They have not all the same appearance, yet not altogether different, as is 
appropriate for sisters.” Ovid Metamorphoses 2:13-14. Loeb.] 

4S Filae corum compositae in similitudinem templi. (Psalm 143 (144), 13.) 
[Verse 12 reads: “may our daughters be like corner columns, carved like the 
columns of a temple.” (Douay)} 


44 
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know what preference on the part of antique imaginations. Everyone 
wanting to possess the image, a poet said: 


By ISIS, as we know, painters are nourished.*® 


In the order of truth and holiness, MARY can give birth to a similar 
observation. Always the same and always new, no figure has exercised 
imitative talent more. The brush of the greatest masters seems to have 
made her an object of promise and emulation. On this subject thou- 
sands and thousands of times repeated, sometimes they surpassed their 
rivals, and sometimes they surpassed themselves. There is not a 
distinguished gallery in Europe that does not contain some masterpiece 
of this genre; and while the amateur goes into raptures before them, 
the missionary armed with this same representation, although feebly 
executed, effectively begins the work of human regeneration.” 

Previous conditions explain why we have been, following all 
appearances, as superior to the ancients in painting as they surpassed 
us in statuary, or at least why we have never been able to achieve the 
same perfection in the two genres. It is that, painting not having had 
a model among us, it was born quite simply in the Church, and that, 
this birth being natural, it produced freely all that it could produce. In 
sculpture, on the contrary, we copied; and it is again a universal law 
that every copy remains inferior to the original. It is in vain moreover 
that for religious representations one would look for an angel in the 
Belvedere Apollo, a virgin in the Medici Venus, a martyr in the 
Laocoon, a St Jobn in Plato, etc. They are not there. 


“© Pictores quis nescit ab ISIDE pasci? (Juvenal [Satires] 12.28.) [Who knows 
not that it is Isis who feeds our painters.” Translated by G.G. Ramsay, Loeb 
Classical Library 1965.] 

“Representations of Mary and the child Jesus have always been a great lever 
in the hands of missionaries among savages and barbarians. Philosophic pride and 
another that is its brother does not fail to cry idolatry, but they understand nothing. 
Idolatry is natural to man, and very good in itself, unless it be bad. 

In a manuscript letter dated 25 November 1806, written in Latin by some 
missionaries to their superior in Europe from a city where one would scarcely go 
to look for idolatry, I read that a painter and a sculptor were as necessary to them 
as evangelical workers. {Maistre was in close contact with the Jesuit community in 
St Petersburg; they could well have shown him the sort of letter he cites.] 
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When, formerly, someone said to Phidias who thought his Jupiter: 
Where will you look for your model? Will you climb Olympus? Phidias 
replied: I found him in Homer.® 

Likewise, if you had said to Raphael: Where did you see Mary? he 
could have replied: J saw her in St Luke; because, indeed, there 
would been only have been an intellectual model in either case. 

Is it necessary to speak of architecture? No, in all that it has of the 
great and eternally beautiful, it is completely a production of the 
religious spirit. From the ruins of Tentyra to St Peter’s in Rome, all 
the monuments speak; the genius of architecture is really only at ease 
in temples. It is there that above caprice, fashion, pettiness, licence, 
and finally all the gnawing cares of talent, it works without discomfort 
for glory and immortality. 

The same men who asked, in France, if a nymph was not more 
beautiful than a nun also exclaimed: Be Christians in church and 
pagans at the theatre. This last counsel was quite bad, for there is 
nothing so insipid as what paganism brought or brought back into our 
theatres, against all the rules of verisimilitude and of taste. This 
tasteless mythology is a visible failing of the French scene, otherwise 
so perfect. 

La Harpe said, with respect to Latin comedy: There was no Latin 
comedy, properly speaking, since the Latins only translated or 
imitated Greek pieces; it never put a single Roman personage on the 
stage, and in all their pieces it is always a Greek city that is the place 
of the scene. What are Latin comedies where nothing is Latin but the 
language? Undoubtedly this is not a national spectacle. 

Who prevents us from parodying this piece? 


“ E, kai kyaniésin, etc., that is to say, He said, and the frown on his black 
brows announced his whims: his locks shook, exhaling a divine perfume, and by a 
movement of his immortal head he shook immense Olymphus. ((Homer], Iliad 
1.528-30.) [“The son of Cronos spake, and bowed his dark brow in assent, and the 
ambrosial locks waved from the king’s immortal head, and he made great Olympus 
to quake.” Translated by A.T. Murray, Loeb Classical Library, 1924.] 

“Magnificat, etc. Luke 1:46. 

5° Lycée, tom. ii, Sect. 2. - He could have cited Plautus. 

Atque hoc poetae faciunt in comoediis. 

Omnes res gestas esse Athenis autumant, 

Quo illud vobis Graecum videatur magis. 

(The Two Menaechmuses Prologue 7-10) 
(“Now writers of comedy have this habit. They always allege that the scene of the 
action is Athens, their object being to give the play a more Grecian air.” Translated 
by Paul Nixon, Loeb Classical Library 1932.] 
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There is no French tragedy, properly speaking, since the French 
have only translated or imitated Greek pieces; it never put a single 
French personage on the stage,” and in all their pieces it is always 
a foreign city that is the place of the scene. What are French tragedies 
where nothing is French but the language? Undoubtedly this is not a 
national spectacle. 

La Harpe, without perceiving it, made a very profound criticism of 
the state of French tragedy. When I attend a representation of Phédre 
and I hear the famous tirade, it requires all the force of habit and the 
inimitable perfection of Racine to keep me from laughing. What does 
all this mean to us, Christians or atheists of the nineteenth century? 
Nothing is more foreign to our mores, to our belief, even to our 
philosophy. I only hear Euripides translated in a superior way; it is an 
anachronism of taste. Voltaire, although his beautiful verses are much 
fewer than those of Racine, however produces a much greater effect 
in the Lusignan scene, precisely because being pagan in the world, he 
had the courage to be Christian in the theatre. Generally, and without 
excluding any subject, the law that compresses all the passions will 
always produce a marvellous effect on the stage, when one will know 
how to put them fighting among themselves. 

Who could have believed it before scrupulously reflecting on it? 
The dramatic composition that has the most to gain from the dominion 
of the religious spirit is comedy, because it constantly tends to 
introduce into general mores a certain severity that makes indecency 
and coarseness, immortal enemies of good comedy, to be hated. The 
poet, obliged to be comic without being culpable, 


Will undoubtedly carry off the prize by his art. 


Is there any laugh preferable to an innocent laugh? If Moliére had had 
the morality of Destouches, would he not have been worth a thousand 
times more? The holy law, when it cannot entirely command the spirit 
of the world, nevertheless obliges it to compromise. An astonishing 
thing! It even perfects what it proscribes. 


5| At least until Voltaire and some feeble imitators, his contemporaries. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Bacon’s Religion 


Bacon’s translator, who was, so to say, impregnated with the mind of 
his author, made him speak thus: “Speaking to a king who was a 
bigoted theologian, before tyrannical and suspicious priests, I will not 
be able to display my opinions fully; they would shock dominant 
prejudices too much. Often obliged to envelop myself in general, 
vague, and even obscure expressions, I will not be understood at first, 
but I will take care to pose the principles of truths that will, I dare 
say, have long term consequences, and sooner or later the conse- 
quences will be drawn' ... Thus without directly attacking throne and 
altar, which today support one another, both resting on the triple base 
of long-standing ignorance, terror, and habit and appearing 
unshakeable to me, all the while respecting them verbally, I will 
undermine both by my principles. For the surest way to kill both the 
priesthood and kingship with one blow, without slaughtering any 
individual, is to work by enlightening men towards rendering forever 
useless kings and priests, their flatterers and accomplices when they 
despair of becoming their masters. These are the kind of tutors 
necessary to a people when they are children and minors; one day this 
long minority will end, and then, breaking their leading strings 
themselves, they will extricate themselves from this insidious tutelage. 
However we must take care not to emancipate the robust child too 


' Nothing is more true. So it is that Bacon’s translator tells us, at the end of 


the eighteenth century: We place physics ahead of morals, ITS DAUGHTER. (Préface 
générale, Oeuvres, 1:1x.) And we have heard another of Bacon’s admirers, with a 
charming naivety, ask: How can one have a good metaphysics before having a good 
physics? (See above, 161n16.) Among the almost infinite number of blasphemies 
that our century has uttered against good sense, morality, and human dignity, you 
will not find a single one that is not found virtually or expressly in Bacon’s works. 
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soon, and we must hold him by the hand until he has learned to use 
his strength, for fear that he will use his right hand to cut his right 
hand, or his two hands to cut off his head.”? 

The second part of my work completely justifies the truth of this 
prosopopoeia.’ I hope I have rendered Bacon’s darkness visible (to 
use an expression that is famous in his country).‘ I have forced this 
sphinx to speak clearly, and from now on his enigmas will dupe only 
the willing. However I believe it is still useful to collect here some 
precious texts that are lacking for the conviction of the accused. I will 
accompany them with the notes of his translator, who always took care 
to sharpen the point and make it felt. 

Final causes or intentions are the torment of modern philosophy, 
which neglects nothing to get rid of them. From this, among other 
things, comes its great axiom: nature creates only individuals. Indeed, 
since all classification supposes order, this philosophy has denied 
classes to deny order. In order to establish this marvellous reasoning, 
it fixes its suspicious eyes on the differences between beings to 
dispense itself from turning them to their similarities. It does not want 
to recognize that nuances between classes and individuals constitute 
another order, and that diversity in resemblance supposes intention 
more visibly than mere resemblance. 

Finally, when dazzled by order, it seeks some dark place where it 
can enjoy the pleasure of not seeing it; then it denies seeing it, 
because it does not see it any more. 

On this point, I will cite one of Bacon’s extravagances, which had 
eluded me in the chapter on final causes. 

“If the supreme worker,” he says, “had conducted himself like a 
decorator, he would have arranged the stars in some beautiful and 
elegant way; while, on the contrary, among their innumerable throng 


Préface générale, Oeuvres, 1:xlii—xliv. 
[According to The Concise Oxford Dictionary, a “prosopopoeia” is a 
“rhetorical introduction of pretended speaker or personification of abstract thing.”] 
4 [The allusion is to Milton’s Paradise Lost: 

.. yet from those flames 

No light, but rather darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe. 

Book I, verses 62-4.] 
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one will with difficulty find any regular, square, triangular, or 
rectilinear figure.” 

From which it follows immediately that there is neither order, nor 
beauty, nor elegance in the arrangement of the heavenly bodies 
because they do not, to our eyes, form regular figures. 

There is nothing so decisive as texts of this kind; one sees in them 
the secret, and yet quite visible, pleasure of a rebel mind that looks for 
chance and rejoices in the simple appearance of this dream. 

What would one say of a man who refuses to see order in a flower 
garden, because he did not know how to see it in the grains of sand 
that cover the walks, nor in the flowers and grasses that carpet the 
borders and the lawns? 

However let us follow Bacon’s reasoning. First he complains that 
the human mind is always ready to see in the universe more equality 
and uniformity than are really there.© From this comes, he continues 
wisely, THE DREAM of mathematicians who reject spirals to have 
planets circulate in perfect circles.’ He then makes another reproach 
to man, that of regarding himself as the mirror and rule of nature, and 


5 De Aug. Bk. V, ch. iv, [Works],7:274, Si summus ille opifex ad modum 
aedilis se gessisset, etc. [“For if that great workmaster had acted as an aedile, he 
would have cast the stars into some pleasant and beautiful order, like the frets in 
the roofs of palaces; whereas one can scarce find a posture in square or triangle or 
straight line amongst such an infinite number.” Spedding, 4:433.] I have substituted 
the word decorator for the word aedile [Roman magistrate who superintended 
public buildings], which would not be universally understood at first. This idea 
pleased Bacon so much that he came back to it in another work: It would be 
important to notice, he says, “that one does not see stars, which, by their 
arrangement, etc. (Sylva, Bacon’s Preface, Oeuvres, 7:42.) On the contrary, it is in 
no way important to notice what could only belong to a very small or a very bad 
mind. 

® [De Aug., Bk. V, ch. iv, Works, 8:273. “The spirit of man ... presupposes and 
feigns in nature a greater equality and uniformity than really is.” Spedding, 4:432.] 
Equality and uniformity signify order, and we have heard M. de Luc, Bacon’s 
disciple, admirer, and interpreter, roundly warn men not to allow themselves to be 
seduced because they perceive order in the universe, which at base is only a 
translation of Bacon’s thought. 

7 [Ibid. “Hence the fancy of mathematicians that the heavenly bodies move in 
perfect circles, rejecting spiral lines.” Spedding, 4:432.] As if spirals coming back 
on themselves, and repeating the same phenomena with an invariable consistency 
were not, even in his extravagant hypothesis, regular curves, as conclusive in favour 
of order as perfect circles. 
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of believing that it acts like him — an idea as absurd, he says, as that 
of Christian or pagan anthropomorphism.® 

It is impossible to despise enough this vile philosophy and the vile 
writer who transmitted it to us. What then! The human intelligence, 
which studies divine intelligence in itself, is as absurd as the 
anthropomorphite who lent God a human form! We know, however, 
that we have been created in the image of the Great Being; he has 
even especially commanded us to become like him in his perfections, 
and antique philosophy had already preluded this sublime precept.’ It 
is permitted to modern philosophy, all swollen up with Bacon’s 
venom, to repeat to us to satiety, to disgust, to nausea, that we make 
God similar to man; we will reply as many times that is not quite the 
same thing to say that a man resembles his portrait or that his 
portrait resembles him. 

These preliminaries on the weakness of the human mind lead Bacon 
to tell us that the epicurean Velleius (who speaks in Cicero’s 
Dialogues on the Nature of the Gods) could very well have dispensed 
himself from asking his interlocutors why God amused himself, like a 
decorator, adorning the celestial vault by attaching there an infinite 
number of '° 

Why could Velleius have dispensed himself from asking this 
question? Bacon explains: It is that if God was really the author of 
this decoration, he would have arranged the stars in an elegant and 
regular way, which is not the case."' 

Thus Bacon finds that Epicurus did not reason well enough and did 
not use all his advantages against Providence. You grant, he says to 
an epicurean, you grant that God adorned the heavens, and you ask 
why? But you are not thinking. God is foreign to the arrangement of 


8 Ibid., Bk. V, ch. iv, Works, 7:273. {‘The third example is of kin to the last; 
Man is as it were the common measure and mirror of nature ... Neither are these 
much better than the heresy of the Anthropromorphites, bred in the cells of gross 
and solitary monks; or the opinion of Epicurus answering to the same in hea- 
thenism.” Spedding, 4:432-3.] 

° Follow God, Pythagoras already said. It would be useless to cite Plato or 
Epictetus; but nothing frightens Bacon and his descendants like the necessary 
resemblance of intelligences. In common accord, they declare an anthropomorphite 
the man who looks for intention in order, because this idea is human. 

10 [“And therefore Velleius the Epicurean needed not to have asked: ‘Why God 
should have adomed the heavens with stars and lights, like an aedile?’” Ibid., Bk. 
V, ch. iv, Works, 7:273. Spedding, 4:433.] 

(“For if that great workman had acted as an aedile, he would have cast the 
stars into some pleasant and beautiful order.” Ibid. Spedding, Ibid.] 
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this beautiful sky; if he had been involved in it, you would see it by 
the arrangement of the stars. Moreover this idea of a workman proved 
by his work is an idol of the cave (one must read idol of the tribe, or 
phantom of the race — See De Aug., V, iv, no. 9.) born from this kind 
of rage that carries man to reason on divine intelligence according to 
his own.'? You are accustomed to seeing intention, and in conse- 
quence intelligence, everywhere you see order, and you are right with 
respect to human works; but if you transport this rule to the structure 
of the universe, it becomes false. This is no more than an idol and a 
veritable anthropomorphism; you make God similar to man. When it 
comes to the question of the stars in particular, the preceding 
observation is not even necessary;'* for they are visibly distributed 
by chance; an upholsterer could have done better. Thus they prove 
nothing; all the same order would have proved something." 

Such is Bacon unfolded; and now one can understand the import- 
ance of the observation made on the subject of the stars. The 
irregularity of the constellations rid him of order, and it was for him 
a victory over the idols. 

It is very fortunate that after having developed one of Bacon’s 
pernicious maxims, that it will always be possible to prove that it 
impossible to reason more badly. 

Since when is the order that cannot be perceived an argument 
against the order that is perceived? When we see order, and evident 
order, in our system, what does it matter that it escapes our observa- 
tion in the farthest systems? Besides, this trivial observation that one 
perceives no regular arrangement among the stars, does not give one 
the right to conclude that there is none; the analogy requires, on the 
contrary, a totally opposite conclusion. One of Fénelon’s finest 
thoughts places itself here of itself. 

“If written characters were of an immense size, each character, 
looked at closely, would occupy all a man’s view; he would only be 
able to perceive one at a time, and he would not be able to read, that 
is to say to assemble all the letters and to discover the sense of the 


2 For it is not credible ... what a troop of fictions and idols the reduction of 


the operations of nature to the similitude of human actions has brought to natural 
philosophy; I mean, the fancy that nature acts as man does. [L.] (Bacon, Ibid., Bk. 
V, ch. 4, 7:273.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:432.] 

3 NON OPUS FUIT. (Bacon, Ibid.) (“And therefore Velleius the Epicurean needed 
not to have asked.” Spedding, 4:433.] 

4 [Another constructed citation.] 
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assembled letters ... It is only the whole that is intelligible, and the 
whole is too vast to be seen at a close distance.”” 

How could we read a text where each letter is a world? And even 
if the dimensions of the characters did not oppose it, are we positioned 
to read? 

In a word, perceived order proves intention, and unperceived order 
does not exclude it. In every sense Bacon is not only pitiful but 
pre-eminently reprehensible.'® 

It could have happened that his translator was deceived, in present- 
ing him always as a hypocrite who only took the mask of the Christian 
to impose himself on his king and the priests; but it is true, however, 
that in certain places where one could suspect M. Lasalle of having 
pushed his idea too far, Bacon himself took care to justify him. The 
latter, for example, having spoken of the miracle of Pentecost with 
suitable gravity,'? M. Lasalle adds in a note: Those among our 
readers who, at first glance, are shocked by this mystical jargon, by 
these baton blows and by these gestures similar enough to those that, 
during the years, the Academy of Music PRODUCES, will afterward 
consider that Chancellor Bacon, writing under the eyes of a theolo- 
gian king and a dominant clergy, ... was at each instant obliged to 
interlace religion with philosophy, and to hold his candle." 

Those of my readers who, at first glance, are shocked by this 
philosophic jargon and are tempted to believe that the translator lends 
his own ideas to his author, to render good faith to the former have 
only to listen to Bacon himself telling us in his own name, that those 


'S Fénelon, De l’Existence de Dieu, I* part. ch. II [In fact, ch. IIL.], general 
conclusion. 

© Here I only insist from the point of view of religion; however, in passing 
how can one not grow impatient with a man who, well and justly charged and 
convicted of the most profound ignorance on the first principles of every science, 
nevertheless permits himself to call DREAMS (commenta) the immortal discoveries 
of which he had not the least idea, and not only to contradict them, but to turn them 
to ridicule and almost to insult astronomers of the first rank who, already in his 
time, had solidly established the true system of the world. 

7 Nouvelle atlantide, Oeuvres, 11:378. [The island’s governor, describing how 
Christianity came to his people, tells of “a great miracle, conform to that of the 
Apostles in the original Gift of Tongues,” whereby “every one read upon the Book 
and the Letter, as if they had been written in his own language.”] 

‘8 Tbid., translator’s note, Oeuvres, 11:378-9. 
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things are to be chiefly suspected, which depend in any way on 
religion.” 

There is also a curious enough passage where Bacon gathers all the 
forces of his hypocritical skill to tell us very softly that, to be a good 
Christian, it is advisable to be a bit crazy. It is incense that he uses 
to arrive twisting at his end. 

The incense, he says, that is used during the divine service, and all 
the other perfumes of the same nature that were formerly used in 
Sacrifices,” have a light tinge of a poisonous quality that, in weaken- 
ing the brain a little, thus dispose men to recollection and devotion — 
effects that can be produced by creating in minds a sequence of 
sadness and depression, and in part as well heal them and exalt them. 
We know that among the Jews it was forbidden to employ for common 
uses the principal perfume employed in the sanctuary.” 

It would be difficult to carry further the art of hoodwinking and the 
precautions of prudent euphemism; however nothing is any clearer for 
any reader with discernment and a conscience. 


'§ Maxime autem habenda sunt pro suspectis, quae pendent quomodocumque 
a religione. (N.O., Bk. II, no. xxix, 8:131.) [Text translation, Spedding, 4:169.] The 
clever actor immediately adds, to cover himself: as the prodigies of Livy. On which 
he must be told, as in Madame de Sévigné: Masked beauty, I know you! The 
quomodocumque is written. 

20 Observe the parallel and the levelling of cults: “The incense that is burned 
today at mass and that which was used formerly in sacrifices (offered to Jehovah 
or to Moloch) possesses a light poisonous quality, etc.” 

21 Sylva, Century X, no. 930 of the translation, and 932 of the text. [“Incense 
and nidorous smells (such as were of sacrifices) were thought to intoxicate the 
brain, and to dispose men to devotion: which they may do by a kind of sadness, and 
contristation of the spirits; and partly also by heating and exalting them.” Spedding, 
2:650.}] M. Lasalle here makes Bacon say that it was forbidden among the Jews to 
use the kind of perfume in the particular cult, etc.: this is an error. Bacon said for 
common usages, for example, to perfume an apartment, etc. We see that among the 
Jews the principal perfume of the sanctuary was forbidden all common uses. (Ibid., 
Works, 2:54.) [Spedding, Ibid.] 

Bishop [Thomas] Newton, a Milton commentator, has a very different idea 
than that of Bacon; some very good Protestants, he assures us, wish that we retain’d 
the moderate but not the superstitious use of incense, in our churches, as thinking 
it might contribute to the sweetness and salubrity of those places; which has nothing 
in common assuredly with exaltation and folly. He bases himself on Milton, who 
based himself on the clear Apocalypse. (Apocalypse 8:3-4, Milton, Paradise Lost, 
vii, 599-600, and Bishop Newton, op. cit. [London 1749 ed. of Paradise Lost, 
2:58.}) Here is how everything is doubtful! 
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Bacon’s hatred against the priesthood also furnishes against him the 
least equivocal of indices. The following passage is especially 
remarkable: [But] the true atheists are the hypocrites who unceasingly 
handle holy things, and who, having no religious feeling, despise them 
in the depths of their hearts.” 

The translator forthrightly says, with respect to this text: J beg the 
reader to fix his attention on the two preceding phrases, to notice 
against what sorts of people they are directed, and to send the letter 
to its address.* 

Elsewhere he repeats the same invitation and he invites his reader 
to judge for himself, after having read the phrase that he indicates,” 
of this devotion that M, de Luc and a few other papists attribute to 
Chancellor Bacon.* 

I will conclude with what Bacon said of death; this is a text that we 
cannot meditate about too much. Men, he says, fear death as children 
fear darkness; and, what reinforces the analogy is that the terrors of 
the first kind are also augmented in grown men by the frightening 
tales on which they were raised.* 


2 Essais de la Morale et de Politique, no. 16 (de l’athéisme), Oeuvres, 
12:170-1. [But the great atheists indeed are hypocrites; which are ever handling 
holy things, but without feeling.” Spedding, 6:414.) 

3 Ibid., Oeuvres, 12:171n. [In the previous sentence Bacon had said that “all 
that impugn a received religion or a superstition are by the adverse part branded 
with the name of atheist.” Spedding, Ibid.] 

%* It is a question of the scandalous passage where Bacon complains of the 
ignorance that invented lives, souls, and other similar things, as if all could not be 
explained conveniently by matter and form. (See Principles, Works, 9:324.) [“For 
the abstraction of motion has begotten an infinite number of fancies about souls, 
lives, and the like.” Spedding, 5:468.} 

5 It is funny enough that among many possible insults that M. Lasalle could 
have addressed to M. de Luc, he chose that of papist, which curls one’s hair. This 
is an important warning to all those who involve themselves in defending 
Christianity without being papists! Unbelievers treat them as papists, and the papists 
treat them as unbelievers. Since they are sure to excite so little thanks, in truth they 
would be better off keeping silent. 

26 [Men fear Death, as children fear to go in the dark; and as natural fear in 
children is increased with tales, so in the other.” Spedding, 6:379.] M. Lasalle 
adds: Here is one of those propositions that has made me suggest that Chancellor 
Bacon was much less devout than he appeared to certain people who were no more 
devout than he, and who had the same reasons for sometimes appearing so. (Essais, 
no. 11 (de la Mort), Oeuvres, 12:9n.) 

I am not charged, to use the translator’s expression, to send this letter to its 
address. 
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On this the translator also says quite well: What is the nature of 
these tales on which grown men are raised? It seems to me that they 
are religious tales; and if they increase the fear of death, it is that 
they make something beyond feared.” 

Everyone will undoubtedly agree; and if one joins the chapter I 
have just written to all those of the second part of this work, where I 
expose to the light of day Bacon’s most mysterious theories, it will 
become difficult to deny the perversity of his doctrine. 

However there remains one great problem to examine, that of 
knowing how it is possible that the writings where one finds such 
numerous and such sad proofs, I do not say of only an antichristian 
incredulity, but a fundamental impiety and a veritable materialism, 
present at the same time enough religious traces to have furnished to 
the admirable Abbé Emery the subject of his interesting book entitled: 
Christianisme de Bacon.* 

The first idea that comes to mind is that of hypocrisy. Bacon could 
very well be a hypocrite as well as flattering, venal, machiavellian, 
etc., and really it is natural to believe that he was several things in 
this good genre, uniquely to provide himself a cover. Moreover there 
is in all the bad his pen produced such art, such finesse, and such 
profound precautions to hide the venom, that it is still very difficult 
to persuade oneself that these pieces do not present Bacon’s real 
feelings. 

However, as hypocrisy properly speaking has always appeared to 
me to be more rare than is commonly imagined, and as I believe in 
this hideous vice as little as it is possible for me to do, I do not refuse 
to put to the account of human contradictions all that they can explain. 
Every day one says: this is a hypocrite, but why therefore, when it 
suffices to say: this is a man? Seneca said it very well: Magna rem est 
unum hominem agere.” Indeed, there is nothing so difficult as to be 
only one. What sensible man has not groaned a thousand times about 
the contradictions he perceives in himself? The one who does evil 


”  Tbid., 12:9 and 10, text and note. 

% [Paris An VII] This is the same Abbé Emery to whom we owe Les Pensées 
de Leibnitz sur la religion et la morale [Paris 1803], a work of very great merit, a 
veritable present to a crowd of men who have neither the time nor the means to 
search out these profound thoughts in the voluminous works of this Leibniz, the 
greatest of men perhaps, in the order of the sciences, since no other man has come 
to the front in such a great number of high sciences that even seem mutually to 
exclude each other. 

* (“it is a great réle — to play the réle of one man.” Epistles 120.22.3. Trans- 
lated by Richard M. Gummere, Loeb Classical Library 1953.] 
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through weakness, after having done good without ostentation, is 
undoubtedly guilty, but in no way a hypocrite. 

Let us believe, therefore, since the thing is not impossible, that 
Bacon, in alternately maintaining the true and the false, always or 
often said what he thought. He left us an infinitely suspect book 
entitled: The Characters of a Believing Christian, in paradoxes and 
seeming contradictions.° No work of this unfortunate writer has 
rendered his religion more suspect to me, and I do not doubt that it 
would produce the same effect on every impartial reader who will 
meditate on it in his conscience. In number 24 of this inconceivable 
piece, Bacon says: He [the Christian] is sometimes so troubled that he 
think nothing to be true in religion; yet, if he did think so, he could 
not at all be troubled.*' This gibberish is the written image of what 
existed in Bacon’s head. Deprived of fixed principles on all points, 
and having in mind only negations, between ancient belief and new 
reform, between authority and revolt, between Plato and Epicurus, he 
ended by not even knowing what he knew. He is alternately material- 
ist, sceptic, Christian, deist, Protestant, even Jesuit, if he stops there, 
according to where he is pushed by the idea of the moment. The 
general impression that remains with me, after having very exactly 
balanced everything, is that, not being able to trust him on anything, 
I despise him for what he affirms as much as for what he denies. 

Besides I do not know if we have reflected enough that Bacon’s 
contradictions, in the matter of religion, are a necessary consequence 
of the religion that he professed. This system repels all fixed and 
common belief. Dogma there is subjected to men, it is examined, 


3° (Works, 2:494 ff.) 

The author of Christianisme de Bacon warns that in citing the piece 
Characters etc. “he has not reported the part of the paradoxes and seeming 
contradictions that fall on dogma.” (Disc. Prélim., p. xlvi.) However with this 
method of suppression, I believe that one could succeed in Christianizing the 
Dictionnaire philosophique [Voltaire, 1764]. 

[Spedding (6:594) describes The Characters as a “spurious essay.” ] 

31 [Text, Bacon’s English.] (Ibid., 2:498.) [Spedding, 7:296.] That is to say “this 
thought troubles him infinitely, however this thought does not trouble him at all.” 
This passage makes us both laugh and think. Bacon is found here whole and entire: 
he does not know what he wants, he does not know what he believes, he does not 
know what he knows. He is less in agreement with himself than with others. Such 
is the punishment inflicted on the revolt of the mind. To reason is to search, and 
to search always is to never be content. (St Thomas) On the contrary, peace and 
stability are only accorded to faith, which is the health of the soul. (St Augustine.) 
For doubt does not live in the city of God. (Huet.) 
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weighed, accepted, abdicated as it pleases man, so that every Protes- 
tant who affirms only speaks for himself for the dogma that he affirms 
and only for the moment when he is speaking, without ever being able 
to be sure that in the next instant he will think the same, nor that his 
co-religionist would have the same faith in the same dogma, nor that 
either one of them are equally in agreement on other points. How 
therefore could one expect an essentially impossible firmness of 
principles? 

Messieurs de Luc and Lasalle, the first Bacon’s interpreter, the 
second his translator, have furnished us the one and the other, each in 
his own way, a striking example of this same contradiction that I have 
pointed out in the English philosopher. 

The first constantly and loudly presented himself to the world as 
one of the most zealous defenders of revelation, this port, this place 
of repose for all human contemplation.” He never ceased to call on 
Moses, and he even wrote considerable works to establish that all of 
nature rendered homage to Genesis. 

He did more; he undertook conversions. He preached to the French 
chemist Fourcroi [Fourcroy?]; he preached to MM. Teller, Reimarus, 
Lasalle, etc. He got very seriously angry against the Germanic 
exegetes, against these so-called Christians of our times who, by 
exegesis or interpretation of Holy Scripture, have made to disappear 
from it not only spirits, but all inspiration, the history that it contains 
and which they interpret to their taste, thus ceasing to be for them 
part of religion.® 

Assuredly nothing is more orthodox. Nevertheless let us listen to 
this great preacher of revelation, and we will hear him warning men 
not to let themselves be seduced by what we observe of order in the 
universe; that metaphysics is founded on physics; and that we are 
condemned to remain mute before the atheist until, by the study of 
physical causes and by the method of exclusion, we have proved that 
the principle of motion must be sought outside the universe. 

He will also tell us that the world, such as we see it, was only 
formed, fashioned, and rendered habitable for us by chemical and 
slowly successive operations across innumerable centuries; that in the 
beginning there were neither cabbages, nor beets, nor dogs, nor cats, 
etc., considering that animals and plants perished with the layers and 
analogous atmospheres, and that others were born with a new state of 
things; that the flood recounted in Genesis can and must be explained 


32 Précis, 2:188. 
3 Ibid., 1:189-90. 
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by purely mechanical causes; that the earth being formerly supported 
on the interior waters by solid pillars and these pillars formed by 
chemical operations having been broken by the same action, the earth 
fell into the water, and this is what they called the Flood, since one 
can prove, always by physical arguments, that the chemical catas- 
trophe and the Mosaic Flood are only the same adventure; the 
mountains of today are former islands, without being embarrassed by 
the small circumstance of the waters surpassing the highest mountains, 
the more so that the Hebrews having no knowledge of the roundness 
of the earth, could not have the idea of a universal flood; that the 
existence of man is a pure chance that could have been excluded by 
a contrary chance, since the different terrestrial layers being only the 
successive product of precipitations operated in an immense fluid 
which held the world in dissolution, if the last layer had found itself 
limestone or granite instead of being vegetable, there would not have 
been room on our globe for a single head of grain, nor consequently 
for a single man; that the famous Ark must not occupy us too much, 
since there is nothing less sure than that at the time of the catastrophe, 
there were men on the earth, etc., etc.. This is all quite Mosaic, as one 
can see!* 

Nevertheless, do I say that a man of this merit wants to deceive us, 
and that he exalts revelation without believing it? God preserve me! 
I will only say that, being born religious, he obeys his excellent 
character in part in his writings, and in part also that spirit of sect that 
has quite deceived others. I will say that with all his reason, which is 
as great as his probity and his science, he does not prevent one hand 
from overturning what he tries to establish with the other; moreover 
he exposes his flank to ridicule in the most salient way, in permitting 
himself to forget that an insurgent does not have the right to preach 
obedience under the pretext that he is less or otherwise rebellious 
than another. 

In searching in M. de Luc’s writings, with the respect due the truth 
and to him, for the explanation of the contradictions that are found in 
Bacon’s works, I in no way mean to compare these two writers. The 
first, so recommendable by his vast knowledge, by the important 
service that he has rendered to the natural sciences, by his character 
finally and his excellent intentions, cannot be compared to the second, 


* Such is the general and scrupulously rendered result of the Précis de la 
Philosophie de Bacon and of [de Luc’s] Lettres sur l’Histoire physique de la terre 
a M. le professeur Blumenbach (Paris, 1798, etc.) 
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a worthless and bombastic speechifier, of the most equivocal morals, 
and who is self deceived on everything. 

M. Lasalle is also another very striking proof (although of a 
completely different order) of the contradictions to be found in the 
mind of a man pulled about by opposing doctrines. He took deplorable 
pains, he employed much talent and knowledge to translate, to 
commentate, to exalt an author who was always useless when he was 
not dangerous, and of whom he could not prevent himself from 
speaking in a hundred places with the greatest contempt; but through 
a crowd of arrows launched in this translation against religion and 
against the priesthood with a bitterness and a bad tone that sometimes 
approaches brutality, how much wit, reason, and solid instruction! 
How many things finely seen and finely expressed! How many 
charming maxims!*> How many homages even rendered to all good 
principles with a certain frankness, a certain spontaneity that one 
senses better than one can define, and which leads every fair reader 
to believe that all the good that there is in this great work is from the 
author, and that all that is encountered there that is bad belongs to the 
century or to Bacon! Which comes to the same thing. 

It is M. Lasalle, for example, I am perfectly sure, who said: “True 
Christianity is the philosophy of the heart: it is completely contained 
in this single word, love! ... If it is true that all the essentials of 
Christianity consist in the love of God and of one’s neighbour, as is 
claimed by the legislator himself, who apparently understood some- 
thing of this, and that man can only be happy in loving those with 
whom he lives, Christianity is therefore founded on the nature of man 
... What a difference, oh readers as tender as judicious, between this 
dry physics, and all woven from facts, at base indifferent enough, or 
from bizarre formulas, and this other physics that, in deploying for our 
eyes the vast and magnificent spectacle of the universe, puts there, or 
rather lets be there a God who gives to this great whole unity, soul, 
and life!””* 

If you want to laugh or groan at poor human nature (as you will), 
it is necessary to recall that it is the unbelieving philosophe who wrote 
what you have just read, and that it is, on the other hand, the Christian 
philosopher and the advocate general of Genesis who wrote what you 


> As this one, for example: Every man who laughs at the faults of another is 


a one-eyed man who laughs at a cripple. (Oeuvres, 10:31.) And this one also: The 
warrior despises death because familiarity breeds contempt, etc. (Ibid., 10:194.) 

© Texts taken from the translation of Bacon, and cited by M. de Luc. (Précis, 
2:178-81.) 
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are going to read, besides what you have already read, and in the same 
book where he preaches the other. 

“The only reasonable metaphysics occupies itself with nothing 
outside nature, but it searches in nature what is most profound and 
most general ... to raise itself to the fabric of the universe ... It is an 
idea as absurd as claiming that men have found by reason the 
existence of a being of which they can form no idea.” 

This is what the papist says to convert the one who has against his 
single experience a hundred thousand reasons for not believing in 
God. If this one has not been affected, he is wrong. 

I hope I have gathered what can be said that is most probable, most 
impartial, according to example and reasoning, on the religion and the 
inconceivable contradictions of Bacon. I admit however that I lean 
very much to the side that does him the least honour. There is a very 
simple way to judge men, which is to see by whom they are loved and 
praised. Affinities must always fix the eye of the observer; they are no 
less important in the moral world than in the physical world. 

Bacon’s reputation only really goes back to the Encyclopédie. No 
founder of the sciences knew him or relied on him. Voltaire, Diderot, 
and d’Alembert praised him to the skies, although the last admitted 
that the works of the English philosopher are very little read. Mallet, 
friend and editor of Bolingbroke, a furious enemy of religion and 
popes, did not fail to involve himself in this modern concert of praises 
in the Vie de Bacon® that he gave to the public.*” However there is 
nothing so precious as the eulogy of Bacon that Cabanis gives us in 
his course on materialism entitled: Rapport du physique et du moral 
de homme. 

“Bacon,” he says, “came suddenly, in the middle of the shadows 
and barbarous cries of the school, to open new routes to the human 


37 See above, 164. 

% [David Mallet’s The Life of Francis Bacon was first published in English in 
1740; a French version was published in 1742 (with new editions in 1755, 1756, 
and 1788). The work was also translated into German and Italian.] 

3° So many commendations given to Bacon by the enemies of Christianity has 
almost rendered his faith suspect to us [Le Christianisme de Bacon, 1:iii.J, the 
worthy Abbé Emery says ingenuously; but what has been our surprise at the sight 
of his feelings of religion, even piety, etc.! [Ibid., 1:iv.] He did not notice that it 
suffices to parody this passage to annul it: So many characteristics favourable to 
religion noticed by the friends of Christianity in the Works of Bacon would have us 
envisage his faith as demonstrated; what was our surprise at the sight of irresolute, 
even scandalous, sentiments, etc. ! 

Thus the problem begins again. 
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mind; ... Hobbes was led to the true origin of our knowledge. However 
it was Locke, Bacon’s SUCCESSOR, who had to, for the first time, etc. 
Helvétius summarized Locke’s doctrine ... Condillac developed and 
extended it ... Condillac autem genuit Lancelin.“ Then comes 
Volney, used to profound analyses, etc.”*' 

There is nothing so precious as this genealogy. We see there that 
Locke is the successor to Bacon (which is incontestable); we see there 
that Locke, in his turn, begot Helvétius, and all these enemies of the 
human race together, including Cabanis himself, descend from Bacon. 

In thus grouping a great number of authors, I do not mean to 
confound them perfectly. A thousand good things have been said about 
Helvétius and Locke; I subscribe to them with all my heart; but I 
speak only of books and doctrines, and it will always be an indelible 
stigma for Bacon, as for Locke, for there has not been an atheist, not 
a materialist, not an enemy of Christianity, in our century so fertile in 
men of this kind, who has not made profession of being their disciple, 
and who has not vaunted them as the first liberators of the human 
race. 


“° It is this Lancelin who said that it would be necessary to efface from the 
dictionary of all our languages all the words that designate ghosts, that of God 
especially, a formidable word which has been made to mean anything one wants, 
the first foundation of an imaginary world, etc.; ... that, if there must be gods and 
saints for the mob, one can give them as many as they wani, etc.; ... that the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul are sublime errors that can still 
be useful to men for a long time, until they are perfected enough to content 
themselves with the cult of truth, etc. (Introduction a l’Analyse des sciences by M. 
[P.-F.] Lancelin, Paris, 1801, sect. II, chap. iv, 1:321, and sect. IV, chap. vi, 2:233.) 
[Some paraphrasing.] It does not take more, I think, to show what sort of men were 
classed together in the head of a man such as Cabanis. I will never cease to appeal 
to affinities. 

‘1 [Cabanis], Ibid. [Despite the quotation marks, Maistre has paraphrased 
Cabinis, in the work cited, 32-7.] 


CHAPTER NINE 


Bacon Judged by his 
Translator — Conclusion 


I saw the spirit of my century, and I published this translation. This 
is what M. Lasalle could have said, and this statement would explain 
his enterprise. He attached himself to Bacon, because he found in him 
all the errors of our century, and because he needed the fame of this 
philosopher to get fifteen tiresome volumes read, which not one 
Frenchman would have bought if they had not been recommended by 
the prestige of a name. 

However the translator, to whom I am eager to render all the justice 
he merits, had too much knowledge and too much exactness of mind 
not to be revolted at every instant by the absurdities he was con- 
demned to make pass into our language. So he lost patience often 
enough, perhaps without foreseeing that one day someone would bring 
these different passages together and take account of them. The 
exclamations that escaped him are quite entertaining, and disclose 
perfectly the judgement of his author that he bore in the depths of his 
conscience. Tum verae voces!’ Studied praise proves nothing. 

What physics! What astronomy! Sublime discovery! (Apropos some 
silliness.) Another blunder! What dreams! What triple and quadruple 
gibberish! Triple gibberish from which I have great trouble drawing 
out some reasonable lines! It is insupportable! Here again the poet 
and rhetorician, in place of the physicist, etc., etc.” 


' [This is probably Lucretius: nam verae voces tum demum pectore ab imo 


eliciuntur. On the Nature of Things 3.57. “Then at last true utterances are drawn 
from the bottom of the breast.” Loeb.] 

2 Oeuvres, Vol. VII, Sylva, no. 590; Ibid., no. 562, 8:91; Histoire des vents, 
11:309; 7:61n; Nouvelle Ailantide, 11:423; Vol. VH, Sylva, nos. 201, 228, 258, 269; 
Sylva, no. 791, 9:144; Vol. VII, Ibid., nos. 120, 103; N.O., Bk. II, ch. iv, 5:201; and 
Vol. VII, Sylva, no. 800. 
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These rapid and spontaneous judgements, pulled out by the force of 
truth, are decisive against Bacon; for they could only have fallen 
deservedly on a mediocre man. The worthy translator deceives himself 
strangely, without perceiving it, when he tells us: This whole piece is 
pitiable; so much genius to turn around a blunder!? Genius never 
turns around a blunder. Great men are deceived as great men, and are 
sometimes no less recognizable in their errors as in their discoveries. 
With them one does not find what one calls a blunder, much less a 
forest of forests. 

Elsewhere however M. Lasalle does not restrict himself to exclama- 
tions. He does not refuse to recognize, for example, that on the most 
important points, and the ones that he has studied the most, Bacon 
positively contradicts himself and does not know what he is saying. 
We can cite heat, a subject that Bacon has given us as an example of 
his method, and that made such a great figure in his principal.* We 
recall that after an immense and pompous display of exclusions to 
establish that heat is only a motion, all the world except Bacon having 
the right to forget what he said, he forgets it however, and tells us 
later, in the same book of the same work, that heat acts, that it 
penetrates bodies, etc.; in a word he made it a material substance, 
distinct and separate;> which is no way surprising on the part of a 
man in whom one does not recognize a single correct idea on physics, 
and who, in the vast circle of natural sciences, never showed anything 
but an imagination that dreamed or a blind pride that contradicted, 
without distinction, all the thoughts of others. 

I have cited, in the course of this work, a host of the pleasantries 
that escaped from the able translator as he encountered new extrava- 
gances on his route. Among these pleasantries there are some exquisite 
ones. Bacon, for example, having advanced the unbelievable proposi- 
tion that in Europe the nights are the time when the heat makes itself 
most felt, the translator tells us most seriously in a note: I have 
observed the contrary in France, Italy, Germany, Poland, and Russia. 
I HAVE NOT BEEN ELSEWHERE. 

The system that presided over this translation is the most curious 
one that can be imagined. My translation, he says, is all the more 
faithful in that I have taken care to make all the necessary correc- 
tions. When the author, after having posed a principle, draws from it 
a directly opposed consequence, we suppose a copyist’s mistake, ... 


Sylva, no. 120, Oeuvres, 7:290. 
4 N.O., Bk. Of, no. xviii ff. 
5 Histoire des vents, no. 9, Oeuvres, 11:129. 
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and we have forced him to be consistent. For the same reason, when 
he contents himself with simple glimpses or approximations, I insert 
some words to bring what he said a little closer to what he wanted to 
say and the truth’ ... As he almost always wrote before having 
completed his thought, I am obliged to complete it myself ... When the 
author had not the time or the patience to meditate sufficiently on his 
Subject ... the interpreter, to render him intelligible, must translate 
what he wanted to say rather than what he said® ... And despite all 
these precautions, when one has tired oneself to explain him, it could 
very well happen that the reader does not understand him better than 
the translator understands him and that Bacon does not understand 
himself.? Moreover, every reader who does not understand him can 
excuse himself in his own eyes by telling himself that he is not obliged 
to understand writers who did not understand themselves.’ 

With this admirable method of suppressing, adding, and inserting, 
one could very well change Jeanne d’Arc"' into an ascetic book. 

Moreover, on the subject of all these changes, it must be observed 
that the translator only makes up his mind when he finds an absurdity 
of the first order along the way. When Bacon, for example, says that 
the wind, cramped between the sails of a mill of its name, loses 
patience and nudges them in some way to get rid of them, which 
obliges them to turn,'* the translator completely loses his patience, 
like the wind, and nudges an entire chapter, by declaring that he could 
not take it upon himself to translate such ineptitudes.'* 

When Bacon supposes that this kind of vault or blue dome that is as 
if posed on our horizon in cloudless weather, is something solid, and, 
to make sense of star clouds, he also supposes that this dome is riddled 


Préface to Vol. X, p. xxv. [faulty reference] 

Sylva, no. 704, Oeuvres, 9:5n1. 

Sagesse des anciens, art. xiii. Memnon, Oeuvres, 15:75~6n. 

N.O, Bk. I, ch. 2, Oeuvres, 6:56n. 

Philosophie de Parménides, Telesio, etc., Preface, Oeuvres, 15:387n. 

[This most likely a reference to Voltaire’s work of this name, a piece that 
scandalized Joseph de Maistre.] 

But this confinement it does not willingly submit to; so that it begins as it 
were to jog the sides of the sails and turn them round. (Winds, ‘“‘The Motion of 
Winds in other Machines of Human Invention,” Works, 8:321.) [Translation, 
Spedding, 5:185.] 

There is nothing very intricate in the motion of windmills, Bacon naively 
adds, but yet it is not generally well demonstrated or explained. {Translation, 
Spedding, Ibid.] That is to say: They do not explain it like me. He is right. 

3 Histoire des Vents, Oeuvres, 11:203n. 
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with holes (by wear probably) like a cook’s strainer, the translator 
again refuses to translate and even jumps with both feet over the entire 
treatise from which this fine passage is taken.'* 

However every time it is only a question of an ordinary stupidity, 
the translator is literally faithful. So imagine what kind of author is he 
who almost always, in order to leave the strict circle of his Latin and 
to present himself in the larger world, must have such obligations to 
the most obliging of translators, and who still remains, after all these 
operations, ridiculous enough to make us break out laughing at each 
page! 

M. Lasalle does not disdain to call himself Bacon’s footman; so 
much humility would merit our admiration, if he did not straight away 
ask us not to attribute to the footman the stupidities of the master," 
which somewhat spoils the modesty of the one and the glory of the 
other. 

M. Lasalle’s disdain for his author is vainly veiled under a thousand 
forced commendations; it breaks through at each line and only becomes 
more striking by the efforts he makes to hide it. Despite his prejudices, 
conscience speaks. With respect to some stupidity on light, uttered with 
unequalled ignorance, the translator will tell us quite nicely: I do not 
need to warn the reader that I was obliged to recast all the text of the 
preceding two pages, which was not bearable.'® 

Elsewhere he generalizes his judgements a bit more, and his disdain, 
from time to time sharpened by irony, is quite entertaining. [f our 
author, he says, (the most courageous’ writer who ever existed), a 
little too fond of his barbarisms, would have spared us this jargon 
composed of words without ideas and meaningless signs, would he have 
been less worthy?'* What good is all this jargon, all this 
charlatanism, and to deceive himself in the end ...?'° Great men do 


6 Nebulosae illae stellae sive foramina. (Globe, ch. vii, Works, 9:234., 
Supplement to the translation, Oeuvres, 15:384n.) [“those nebulous stars or openings 
in Proesepe...” Spedding, 5:536.] - Why does M. Lasalle here say hole, instead of 
saying holes (foramina)? A hole explains nothing. However if one once admits a 
worm-eaten dome, one understands that the empyreal light, in filtering through, so 
to say, by these little holes, produces a kind of vague whiteness that we have called 
star clouds, This explanation is obvious. 

1S N.O., Bk. Il, ch. 2, Oeuvres, 7:24. [faulty reference] This is with respect to 
water that, according to Bacon, kicks so as not to freeze. 

1° Sylva, Century VII, no. 762, Oeuvres, 9:95n. 

The word courage is quite polite here, it must be admitted. 
8 Histoire de la Vie et de la Mort, Oeuvres, 10:216n. 
Histoire des Vents, Oeuvres, 11:35. 
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not always have the good fortune to understand themselves. I have 
straightened out more than two thousand ambiguities in this work; but 
I admit that I do not have the art to compose a clear and reasonable 
phrase in faithfully translating a stupidity interlaced with a double 
ambiguity. If the philosophers criticized by Bacon babble, Bacon 
utters stupidities and refuses to others the indulgence of which he 
would have such a great need for himself.” 

Although these different points, scattered about in all the work of the 
translator and gathered together in one place, enlighten us sufficiently 
on his true feelings, I nevertheless believe that one will be quite 
comfortable to know not the translator’s implicit judgement, but the 
same directly expressed and leaving not the least doubt on the felt 
falsity of these pompous eulogies, a homage accorded to the fanaticism 
of the century that imposes certain considerations that I would be 
tempted to call duties of complicity. 

Our author, he says, has an infinity of large and useful opinions;™ 
but the more I translate him, the more I realize that he lacks what I 
call the mechanical faculty; that is to say that of imagining clearly 
forms, situations, and motions.” He often missed the great goal, even 
when he could attain it,“ his mind having more penetration than 
extension and more fertility than strength and accuracy: if not in 


2 Sylva, Century X, no. 951, Oeuvres, 11:439. 

2 Histoire des Vents, Oeuvres, 11:156. [Paraphrased.] 

® It is always the same sophism. General opinions and particular errors 
squeezed and accumulated in four in-folio volumes. What man is incompetent 
enough not to be able to imagine great and useful things? What man, what woman, 
what child does not know how to say: If I could make gold! To prolong man’s life! 
To cure iliness reputed to be incurable! To see what is happening on the moon! To 
hear what is said there, etc., etc. The man who really has great and useful opinions 
is the one who conceives possible things, especially things that no one has thought 
of, and who indicates the way to succeed there. As to the one who dreams about 
both the goals and the means, he is owed only laughter. 

33 What a lot of nonsense! Instead of saying simply: he lacked the ability to 
reason exactly! 

%* Remarkable admission: If the goal is elevated, he misses it because he can 
not attain it; if it is at his level, he still misses it because his eyes deceive him. 

25 Mine has neither enough penetration nor enough extension to understand 
what this opposition means, and how penetration and extension being susceptible 
to more and less, the one can be preferred to the other in an absolute way and 
without regard to more or less. 
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relation to the goal at least in relation to the means; he was lacking 
two things, geometry and time.” 

It is impossible to imagine anything as curious as the passage where 
the skilful translator, entirely defeated by his conscience, solemnly 
abandons Bacon as a reasoner, and sets about praising him as far as the 
eye can see, in his quality as a poet. 

The great man that we are interpreting, he says, was not a geometer; 
one senses it at each step, in seeing him at each step contenting himself 
with simple glimpses or something approximate, BUT HE IS SOMETHING 
MORE. “He is full of soul and life; he animates everything he touches; 
he does not know how to measure nature, but he knows how to feel 
it; he knows how to enjoy and to communicate his enjoyment; his 
style has the softness and the amenity born of the subject [itself].”” 
I do not believe that anyone has made of any writer of Bacon’s class 
a funnier and at the same time more wounding critique. 

It must be noticed that by this word geometry the translator means 
only accuracy of mind and not geometry properly speaking; the turn of 
his phrase leaves not the slightest doubt on this point. Moreover, he 
took the trouble to explain himself by repeating elsewhere the two 
things that Bacon lacked, the geometric spirit and time.*° 

Thus there is for a philosopher SOMETHING MORE than right reason 
and work; this is the art of enjoying nature and painting it. From this 
point of view, Bacon is incontestably superior to Plato, Malebranche, 
Descartes, and Newton. However I prefer Chaulieu to him. 

One could still subject Bacon to a last examination, which would 
perhaps not be the least interesting; this would be to observe him in the 
infinitely rare moments when he approaches the truth. One finds 
constantly that he takes it from others and that he spoils it in appropri- 
ating it, or that he does not know how to put it in its place. 


26 Always we have the importance of the end cited to mask the nullity of the 
means. There is not a navigator in past centuries who has not said: J would really 
like to know where I am. But this is not at all to say: The problem of longitude must 
be resolved; glory indeed goes to the one who resolved it. As for the one who, in 
preaching the desideratum, only indicated false methods suitable for delaying the 
discovery if they had been followed, his friends would do well not to speak of him. 

7 That is to say, intelligence and reflection; nothing more. (Histoire des Vents, 
"Du mouvement des Vents,” no. 13, Oeuvres, 11:167. — And the Preface, 9:xxii.) 

8 Like Theocritis and Vergil, like Gaspard [Dughet dif] Poussin and Ruysdale 
[Jacob van Ruisdael or Ruysdael]. 

Sylva, Century VI, no. 503, Oeuvres, 8:287n. 

3° Ibid., no. 704, [Oeuvres], 9:5n. 
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Let us take gravitation, for example, of which they have tried to 
envisage him as the author. Voltaire said very frivolously, as he said 
so many things, that one sees in Bacon’s book (which book?) in 
express terms this attraction of which Newton passes for the inven- 
tor.’ Others after him have repeated the same assertion with as little 
knowledge of cause. It has become pointless to refute Voltaire in detail 
on this point since M. de Luc confessed, in his own terms, that Bacon 
had not the least idea of the Newtonian system. 

M. Lasalle is less cutting and more impartial. With respect to the 
passage where Bacon supposes that the moon is a magnet with relation 
to the ocean, and the very earth another magnet in relation to the 
depths,” he says with much measure: Would this passage be Newton’s 
apple?™ 

If Newton read this passage (which he probably did not and which 
can not be proved) Bacon would have had, in this regard, precisely the 
merit of the apple that Newton saw fall or of the famous lamp whose 
oscillations attracted Galileo’s attention to the isochronism of pendu- 
lums.* Moreover, at the moment Bacon was writing these lines, Kepler 
had much advanced the theory of gravitation, and Gilbert with his 
theory of universal magnetism, had disseminated around Bacon ideas 
of which the latter profited here word for word. For never will they 
prove that a single sane idea belonged properly to him, at least in the 
order of the natural sciences. 

What it is important to observe is that Bacon, in admitting a mag- 
netic force or something attractive, expressly rejected the fundamental 
idea of the Newtonian system, which reposed entirely on the principle 
of the universal and mutual attraction of all the particles of matter. 
Gilbert, he says, said good things about magnetic forces; but by dint 


Voltaire, Mélange de philosophie et de littérature, Geneva, 1771, tom. U, 
cited by M. l’ Abbé Emery, Christianisme de Bacon, Discours préliminaire., 1:xxiv 
[p. xxv, in fact.]. 

32 Again, when the magnet is removed, the iron immediately drops. The moon 
indeed cannot be removed from the sea, nor the earth from the falling body, and 
therefore we can try no experiment in these cases; but the principle is the same. 
(N.O., Bk. TI, no. 48, [Works], 8:193-4.) [Translation, Spedding, 4:227.] 

33 Oeuvres, 6:167. 

* This anecdote has been told variously; here it suffices to remark that the 
observation was related to the isochronism of oscillations. 
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of generalizing them, he himself became a magnet, wanting to build A 
SHIP WITH A PEG.” 

Thus it is well demonstrated that we owe Bacon nothing on this 
essential point, first because he only presented us with another’s idea, 
and in the second place, because an enemy of truth by nature and by 
instinct, if another presented it to him ready made so to say, it was 
corrupted in his hand and suddenly disappeared. 

Voltaire, with the inaccuracy that I have just revealed and to which 
he seems to have made profession, advances (loc. cit.) that in all the 
physical experiments made since Bacon, there are almost none that 
were not indicated in his book. 

Once again, what book? One sees here a new proof that Voltaire, as 
well as most of Bacon’s panegyrists, had not read him. For, in the 
contrary supposition, nothing would have prevented him from naming 
the work On the Advancement of Learning, or the New Organon, or the 
Natural History (Sylva Sylvarum); but as he had not read them, or 
because he had opened them and gone through them by chance without 
the least attention, he said the book in general, to protect himself. Once 
some prejudice or a gathering of prejudices has formed a certain 
philosophic reputation, the crowd reasons following this reputation and 
no longer reads the author. Bacon and Locke are two examples in this 
genre: Many have spoken of them, but very few have read them. 

We have seen, in all that I have said on experiments, that Bacon 
conceived them very badly, that he executed them very badly, and that 
he concluded from them very badly. Among the known experiments 
that have given a new form to physics, I do not see a single one that 
one can attribute to Bacon. Among those of a less important order, I 
know only that of enclosed vapour for which it would be possible to 
honour him. What we call Papin’s pot could be called: (si qua est 
ea gloria)” Bacon's pot; but he also spoils this idea by the import- 
ance that he attributes to it; he speaks of it as a secret that must 
produce an epoch in the physical sciences. If you can succeed, he says, 
in making the water thus enclosed change colour, odour, and taste, you 
can be sure that you have wrought a great work in nature of which you 


5 Gilbert therefore has not unscientifically introduced the question of magnetic 


force, but he has himself become a magnet; that is, he has ascribed too many things 
to that force, and BUILT A SHIP OUT OF SHELL. [L.] (History of Heavy and Light), 
(Works, 9:63.] [Translation, Spedding, 5:202.] - He found an image and even a 
proverb; this is all that he needed. 
% [Denis Papin is generally credited with the invention of the pressure cooker.] 
* [Tf there is any glory in this.” Vergil Aeneid 7.4.] 
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will have completely excavated the breast, that finally you will have put 
the handcuffs on this Proteus (matter), and that you will force it to lend 
itself to the strangest transmutations® ... Human intelligence can 
scarcely conceive the effects of this experiment ... which no mortal has 
yet imagined.*® 

The immortal experiment has finally been carried out. What did it 
produce? — Broth. In one way or other, Bacon always deceives himself; 
and in this case, for example, one sees that, even in proposing 
something reasonable, he succeeds in being perfectly ridiculous. 

Every reader is now in a state to appreciate the praises that have 
been squandered on Bacon, and especially on his two principal works. 
It pleased d’Alembert to tell us that Bacon, in his work On the 
Advancement of Learning, examines what is already known on each of 
the objects of all the natural sciences, and that he made an immense 
catalogue of what remained to be discovered.” 

In good faith, how can someone who knows nothing make the 
catalogue of what is known and what is not known. If there is 
something demonstrated, it is Bacon’s profound ignorance of all the 
objects of the natural sciences: on which score there can remain no 
doubt in the mind of any man of common sense who will have taken 
the trouble of reading this work. Absolutely foreign to all that had been 
written on these sciences by all the great men who were his prede- 
cessors or his contemporaries, and not even being in a state to 
understand their writings, by what right does he come to foolishly give 
the map of a country where he had never travelled? Moreover, what 
would he himself have thought of a man who, without being a 
jurisconsult, would have published a book on the advantages and 
disadvantages of English legislation? 

The book On the Advancement of Learning is therefore a perfectly 
worthless and despicable work: 1. because the author is completely 
incompetent, to speak of bim a little more accurately than he spoke of 


* This folly of transmutations is Bacon’s dominant idea; under one form or 
another it always returns, and one can say that it really constitutes all his 
philosophy. 

%® As will scarce fall under the conceit of man. (Sylva, Century I, no. 99, 
Works, 1:292.) [Spedding, 2:383] An experiment of this nature ... plainly shakes out 
the folds of nature ... [and] will succeed at last in hancuffing this Proteus of matter, 
... driving it into many transformations. [L.] (De Aug. vol. 2, sub fine. [in fact, Bk 
5, ch. 2}) (Translation, Spedding, 4:420-1} 

“ D’Alembert, cited by Abbé Emery. (Christianisme de Bacon, Preliminary 
Discourse, 1:xxx—Xxxi.) 
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the microscope;*' 2. because all his desiderata carry manifest signs 
of a sick imagination and an impaired head; 3. finally because the 
means he gives to arrive at the truth appear to have been invented to 
produce the contrary effect and to lead us astray without return.” 

As for the New Organon, it is much more condemnable even, since, 
independently of the particular errors with which it swarms, the general 
end of the work renders it worthy of a Bedlam. Here it is where the 
strength of prejudices is shown in the full light of day. Interrogate 
Bacon’s panegyrists; all tell you that the Novum Organum is the 
scaffold that has served to raise the edifice of the sciences; that Bacon 
there made known the necessity of experimental physics, etc., etc.” 

But no one will say that the general end of this beautiful work is to 
cause all the sciences, all the methods, all the experiments known at 
that epoch and already followed with an indefatigable ardour, to be 
despised, and to substitute for them a senseless theory, designed, in the 
foolish conceptions of its author, to handcuff Proteus, to force him to 
take all imaginable forms under the hands of its new master,“ or to 
put it in ordinary language, to discover essences in order to lay hands 
on them and transmute them at will, anew alchemy, equally stupid and 
sterile, which Bacon wanted to substitute for the one that could at least, 
by its good faith, by its piety, and by the useful discoveries of which 
it had made a present to men, win pardon for its deceived hopes and 
even for its deceiving hopes. 

Everything is said on Bacon, and from now on his reputation can 
only be imposed on the willingly blind. His entire philosophy is a 
continual aberration. He deceives himself equally on the object and on 
the means; he saw nothing of what he claimed to discover, and he saw 
nothing not because he did not look, not as the consequence of the 
interposition of opaque bodies, but thanks to the intrinsic vice of his 
eye, which was at the same time weak, false, and distracted. Bacon 


“See above, 141. 

‘2 If someone wants to attribute to this work a moral merit by regarding it as 
a kind of discourse on virtue, designed to awaken a taste for the sciences, I will in 
no way be opposed, and I am ready to agree that it influenced the development of 
natural sciences as much as Sherlock’s sermon developed the morality of Europe. 
[Bishop Thomas Sherlock’s Letter from the Lord Bishop of London to the Clergy 
and People of London the Occasion of the Late Earthquakes (1750) was the “best 
seller of the century.” See Peter Gay, The Enlightenment: An Interpretation, 
Volume II: The Science of Freedom (Alfred A. Knopf: New York 1969), 62.] 

* Voltaire and d’Alembert. (See above.) All the other panegyrists have only 
said the same thing in other terms. 

“4 [See above, 315.] 
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deceived himself on logic, on metaphysics, on physics, on natural 
history, on astronomy, on mathematics, on chemistry, on medicine, and 
finally on everything in the vast extent of natural philosophy about 
which he dared to speak. He deceived himself, not like other men, but 
in a way that belonged only to him, and which came from a certain 
radical impotence such that he did not indicate a single route that did 
not lead to error, beginning with experiments of which he perverted the 
character and the usage, so that he misled even when he indicated the 
true end or a legitimate means. He deceived himself on the large and 
general questions by troubling the order and the hierarchy of the 
sciences, in giving them false names and imaginary ends; he deceived 
himself in the details by denying what is and explaining what is not, 
in covering his pages with insignificant experiments, childish observa- 
tions, and ridiculous explanations. The immense number of his opinions 
and his endeavours is precisely what accuses him, in excluding all 
praise from this supposition, since Bacon, having spoken of everything, 
deceived himself on everything. He deceives himself when he affirms; 
he deceives himself when he denies; he deceives himself when he 
doubts; he deceives himself in all the ways in which it is possible to 
deceive oneself. His philosophy resembles this religion, which protests 
continually: it is entirely negative and thinks only to contradict. In 
indulging himself without measure in this natural inclination, he ends 
by contradicting himself without perceiving it, and by insulting in 
others his own most characteristic traits. Thus he blames abstractions 
without respite, and he makes only abstractions, in always coming back 
to his middle, general, and most general axioms, and in maintaining 
that individual instances do not merit the philosopher’s attention. He 
never ceases to shower abuse on the science of words, and he only 
makes words. He upsets all the received nomenclature to substitute for 
them new terms, baroque or poetic, or both. With Bacon, neologism is 
areal disease, and always he believes he has acquired an idea when he 
has invented a word. He looks with pity at the alchemy that was fully 
operative in his time, and all his physics is only another alchemy quite 
babbling and wholly similar to children who talk a lot and produce 
nothing, as he said very well and very badly with respect to the ancient 
Greeks. 

Nature created him a fine mind, a sensitive and ingenious moralist, 
an elegant writer with I do not know what poetic vein that furnished 
him unceasingly with a throng of extremely felicitous images, so that 
his writings, as fables, are still very amusing. Such is his real merit, 


- Expression from J.-J. Rousseau, at the end of the Nouvelle Héloise. 
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which it is well not to misunderstand; but as soon as one removes him 
from the narrow circle of his talents, he is the most false mind, the 
most detestable reasoner, the most terrible enemy of science who ever 
existed. If someone wants to praise him as a passionate lover of the 
sciences, I will still agree; but (as I do not repent of having said 
elsewhere) this is an amorous eunuch. 

As for his moral character, even abstracting from the famous 
judgement that left such a great stain on his memory, his translator also 
laid a crowd of unfortunate traits to Bacon’s charge. Sometime he 
presents him as misled by a head full of vile honours;** elsewhere he 
writes without ceremony, in speaking of the lessons on niceties that 
Bacon gives: What villainy! Our author does not perceive ... that the 
would-be lessons that he thinks to give to honest people are as much 
lessons that he gives to rogues ... To give good lessons in roguery, it 
is necessary that he himself be A MASTER ROGUE!" One will find him 
even more harsh, if it is possible, when he tells us, in the History of 
Henry VII, with respect to Bacon’s reflections on the judicial murder 
of Stanley: The reader sees in these reflections all the baseness of soul 
of the author whom I translate ... but James I was a great admirer of 
Henry VII, and Bacon was the vile flatterer of James 1.* 

When Bacon addresses counsels to the man who wants to be the 
artisan of his own fortune, his translator’s conscience is troubled: he 
feared having crushed poison.” 

And really, when the great chancellor of England counsels someone 
who is afraid of having offended the prince to throw the blame skilfully 
on others, the translator has good reason to cry out: And if the others 
are not guilty, Mr. Chancellor?™ 

He has been accused on other capital charges, but I in no way want 
to contradict openly all the denials and all the attenuations put forward 
by the worthy Emery in his life of Bacon. Let us grant what one wills 
to human weakness and to the force of princes and circumstances. I ask 
no more than to see a few more virtues and a few faults less in the 
world. So let people think what they like; I limit myself to asking how 
it is possible that such a man usurped such a reputation in the scientific 


‘© Nouvelle Atlantide, Oeuvres, 11:421. 

“’ Sermones fideles, ch. xxii, de la Finesse, Oeuvres, 12:231, Works, 10:62. 

48 On these words of the life of Henry VII: casus iste videtur, etc., Works, 
9:473; Oeuvres, 13:336-7n. 

* De Aug., Oeuvres, 1:99n. 

*° Ibid., Bk. VIII, ch. ii, Oeuvres, 3:267. 
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world. Certainly there does not exist a greater proof of the power of 
one nation and the extravagance of another.” 


5! (Maistre’s manuscript ends with the following note: “Completed 26 April 


1816, at noon.”] 
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